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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 








Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the warp or chain 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 
Washers, Squeezers, 
Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 


Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 
DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling, 


Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire 
Finish. 


Patent Combination 


Rolls made of Cotton 
and Husk especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 


Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 


Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 


Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 


inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 


Pumps. 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 








Estimates, drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 





























FOR TEXTILE FABRICS 








BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING ano 


CALENDERS Hydraulic, Rolling 
and Emb« tel 
with Paper, Cotton, Husk anc a E xcel 
slor Combination Rolls (Patented). 


TENTERING MACHINES 


Tentering Machines for Ginghams, 
Piaids, Ete. Tentering Mach- 
ines for Worsted and Woolen Goods, 
Tentering Machines for Lawns, Etc. 
and having Patent Vibratory Motion. 
The above with either pin, spring 
Clamp, or patent automatic clamp 
chain. 


MERCERIZING MACHINES 


FOR YARN AND CLOTH, 


PATENT WINDING MACHINE 


(W. P. Simpson, Patentee). 
For use in connection with Singe- 
ing Machines, Soaping Machines, 
Drying Machines, Etc. 





Drying Machines with 
Copper and Tinned Steel 
Cylinders. 


Continuous Steaming 
Machines (Patented). 


Open Soaping Machines. 


Color Kettles with Stir- 
rers. Padding Machines. 


Oil and Gas Singeing 
Machines. Long and Short 
Chain System of Warp 
Dyeing. 


Hydraulic Presses. 
Water and Starch Man- 

gles. Washing Machines. 
Squeezing Machines. 
Sprinkling Machines. 
Openers. 


FINISHING 
MACHINERY 














HW. Butterworth & Sons (jp. Puiateoia 
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LOWELL 


Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 





COTTON 
MACHINERY 


From the Carding to the 





of every description. 
Weaving. 






Special Catalogues for each department. 





Complete Textile Equipment and Plans for Cotton Mills. 


WORSTED 
MACHINERY 


Spinning Frames, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, 






Weigh Boxes, Drawing Boxes, Gill Boxes, etc. 
Built in America. Equal to the World's best. 






Send for Catalogues. 
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THE J MopeEt Loom 








| | eeences exclusively for Print Cloths and similar light 
fabrics. Will weave without a thick or a thin place, 
Can bang off without shock. Has the large hopper, the 


Draper-Roper lIet-off, a new take-up and a new warp stop 
knock-off. 





Large orders now being filled by the 


DRAPER COMPANY, 
Hopedale, Mass. 
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We beg to inform the trade that our 


Automatic Shuttle and Loom Attachment 


is now on exhibition at our 


Works; 129th Street and Park Ave., New York, 


Where it can be seen in operation on Cotton, Silk and Worsted Looms of different makes. 
An inspection of these looms will convince every manufacturer of the following 
GREAT ADVANTAGES: 
1, Our device can be put on any modern Cotton, Silk or Worsted Loom. 
2. Our shuttles change on the pick while the loom is running at regular speed and 
absolutely deave no broken picks. 
3. It does not affect the speed of the loom at any time. 
4. Our attachment is so very simple that it needs no more care than an ordinary 


loom and there is no intricate mechanism in our attachment which is liable to come 
out of order. 


5. A weaver can attend, without extra exertion, to a greater number of looms with our 
device than with an ordinary loom. 


It thus enables the weaver to earn more wages. 

It is time saving and gives an increase in the production which is very considerable. 
It reduces the manufacturing expenses fo a large extent. 

Waste on the quills is reduced to almost nothing. 


10, , As the loom stops less frequently, its operation is more regular, consequently pro- 
ducing deter goods and also keeping the dooms in better condition. 


The superiority of our Automatic Shuttle and Loom Attachment over all 
existing similar devices is its simplicity and the fact that it absolutely leaves no 
mispicks whatsoever, which has been a cause of surprise and admiration to all 
experts who have seen our Attachment in operation. 


We Guarantee Our Automatic Shuttle and Loom 
Attachment to Do Exactly What We Mention Above. 


For inspection, please communicate with our Office, 
1 GREENE ST... NEW YORK. 


THE ASALA COMPANY. 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 








INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, §. C. 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





Southern Agent, ... 8S. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
and Equitable Bidg, ATLANTA, CA. 


Revolving Flat Spinning Frames, 
Carding Engines, || Spoolers, 

Sliver Lap Machines, | Twisters, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, | Reels, 

Combers, _ Looms, 

Railway Heads, | Long Chain 

Drawing Frames, | Quilling Machines. 
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The Best Pickers 


~~ 


In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO.,Lowett. mass. 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTOM OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUA RT Ww. CRAM ER, Southern Agt., Charlotte, N.C. and Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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| SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


BUILDERS OF 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY 


FOR UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 





The illustration shows 


our 


Improved 
High Speed 


Single Lever 


Automatic 
Ribbed Under- 
wear Machine 


for making ladies’ and 
gents’ ribbed underwear, 
union suits, etc., plain 


and shaped. 


Plain, Single Lever, 
or with Welt, Slack 
Course and Automatic 
Slackening Device for 
Welt. 

Improved Measuring 
Device, by actual length 
knit. 

Sizes, 8 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, varying by 
one inch. 

Number of Feeds, four 
to twelve, accoraing to 
style and diameter of 
machine. 


Solid Forged Steel 
Cylinders, specially 
hardened, or with pa- 
tent inserted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machinery for 
Sweaters, etc. 


We build Loopers, Ribbers and other Machinery for Knitting Mills. 


A Complete Line of Full Automatic and 7-8 Automatic Seamless Hosiery Machinery. 


FULL PARTICULARS, SAMPLES AND SPECIAL CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


2079 E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. 
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BUILDERS OF 


Hand or Power, 
Open Top 
or Hold Down. 


Welt 
KNITTERS 














1-2, 3-4 or 7-8 


AUTOMATIC 
KNIT- ¢ 
TERS 





BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


— ee MACHINERY 






or T wo-Feed 


Ribbers. 






Loopers and 


Parts. 






Presses and 





All 
Sizes 
and 

All 
Cauges. 


Hand Forged 





Winders and Bobbins. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


504 North American Street, : : Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for information and Catalogue. 





Estimates 
for 
Plants 
Complete. 


Steel Cylinders. 
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Our Fire-Proof Metal Mule 
Carriage reduces the danger from fire in the 


mule head to a minimum, and makes 


HETHERINGTON’S 


mule spinning more desirable than ever. 
Our new Comber is selling beyond anticipations, 
300 are now working and giving entire satisfaction. 


e The opinion of Thomas Ashton, 
None better in the world! Englands great labor leader and 
member of the British Labor 
Commission, of the Mule Room at the Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass., to the ‘*Evening 
Standard” reporter on Nov. 25, 1902. 





These Mules were Sold and Installed by 


STEPHEN C. LOWE 


186 Devonshire Street, ee Boston, Mass. 
. Agent for JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Limited, 


Manchester, England. 





Cards, Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate and Roving Frames. 
Combers, Lap and Ribbon Lap Machines. 


Improved Heilman Combers. Over 4,000 running in U. S. A. 








Catalogues, Information and Estimates on Request. 


A FULL LINE OF PARTS’ FOR ALL OUR MACHINERY 


Constantly in stock. 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


35 and 36 Mason Building, Boston, Mass. 






























SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt’s New Patent Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8 in. stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 

Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 


oOo @ 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Arehbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 








TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 





GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 
Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


oe 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- 
ing for Cotton. 










JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 





DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Cireles, Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS, U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


PICKERS, SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
DRAWING FRAMES, | FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, SPINNING FRAMES, 


SPOOLERS AND REELS. 


. J Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR HOSIERY YARN 





BROADBENT 
& BRIGHAM’S 


Patent Conical and Parallel 


Drum Winders 


Any traverse from 2 1-2 in. up to 10 in. ARRANGED 
WITH STOP MOTIONS UP TO SIX ENDS. For first 
cost, production, quality of work, and cost of winding, it has 
no equal. 


DUR NEW WINDER 


12 spindles to a machine any traverse from 2 in. up to 8 in. 
builds both cones and parallel tubes either the close or open 
wind, single or many ply from cops, bobbins, or skeins. Pro- 
duction and quality unsurpassed. Samples, prices and full 
particulars furnished on application. 


Machines Carried in Stock for Immediate Delivery. 


ARTHUR A. BRIGHAM 


186 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, .. MASS. 
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FAIRMOUNT MAGHINE 
COMPANY, ‘missin tects 














New and Improved Looms, 
Harness Motions, 

Dobbies (superior Undermotion.) 

Duck Looms, 

Spooling and Winding Machines, 
Beaming and Warping Machines, 


Dyeing and Sizing Machines. 








Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys. 


Friction Clutches, Etc. 
FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 









MACHINERY 





AND SUPPLIES 


“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS 4,0 FANS 


For WOOL, Write for Booklets. 
COTTON STOCK, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, 






















Truck Yarn Dryer. 


CARBONIZING 


SS Outfits for Wool, , 
“ ad tyle No. 2. 
Cotton Stock and Wool Dryer. Nolls, Rags and Cloth. Se 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOU Ge HBTrown’s | 
ALL STEEL THREAD BOARD | 


with Hardened Thread Guides. 
7 |-2 CENTS PER SPINDLE. 


5 
©) 









= 











PATENTED JULY 9, 1901. 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING e 


The only Thread Board that ho/ds a guide solid all the time; never gets loose; is always in perfect 
adjustment, and thus must make a saving in travelers. broken ends, waste, thread guide, care and also pro- 
long the wear of rings and increase the production per spindle. These claims are based on the truth of 






mechanical principles, and have been proven true by actual use in many mills whose superintendents will 
substantiate these claims, 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Sole Manufacturer, WORCESTER, MASS. 








THE 


A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


The Leading Manufacturers of 


PREPARATORY _ 
COTTON MACHINERY 








DOBBIES 


Warp Stop Motions. 
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Fabric Measuring & Packaging .Co. 


S22 & S42 CENTRE S’l., NEW WORK, U.S.A. 





Machines to Print 
Trademarks 


On Cottons, Woolens and 
Carpets. 


‘Machines to 
| Measure 


and imprint the measure- 
ment upon fabrics, fold 
lengthwise and roll into 
merchantable packages all 
in one operation. 


Prevents claims for short 
| measure, 
Marks piece numbers on 
each package. 


| A Fully Equipped Machine 
Shop for General Work. 








ww. R. GQARSED, 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA. 





MACHINERY FOR CORD AND ROPE. 


JOSHUA GARSED’S PATENT MACHINE 


For winding cord or rope on paper 
tubes, G6 to 20 inches in length. . . 





ALSO, GIMP WVINDING MACHINES. 


So rere eee los 
: 
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AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“20th Century” Drying Machines 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, STOCK, YARNS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 





Carbonizing Plants Complete; 
Yarn Scouring Machines, 
Ventilating Fans, Etc. 





OFFICE AND WORKS: 


19th and Westmoreland Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Fairbairn Lawson Combe Barbour, Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 


ALSO OF 


GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 


PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 


AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 











IMPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBING TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 
Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine Factories 


and Steam Ropeworks. 
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It Pays To Be Interested 


In the economy of your plant. If you have 
a Steam plant you should know that the 


Zross Oil Filter 


will save you 50 per cent. in your oil bills, because it cleans the oil 
usually thrown away as useless. 

Have you got the Filter? If not, send for one on trial thirty 
days, and if not satisfactory return at our expense. 


‘*The Cross Oil Filter in use in our works is perfectly 
satisfactory.” 
THE VILTER Mra. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


che BURT MFG. CO.**92% 3° 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OIL FILTERS IN THE WORLD. 
SUPPLIED ALSO BY OIL COMPANIES, ENGINE BUILDERS AND POWER CONTRACTORS. 








Whal 
Uianges! 








THE OLD WAY. THE MODERN WAY. 

Oiling stock with a tin can with holes punched in Oiling and dampening stock with the Spencer 
the bottom, or a watering pot. Wasteful of oil and Automatic Oiler applied to feed table of wool picker, 
labor and seldom done twice alike, but is still used lumperorlapper. Batches treated as desired. Per- 
in some mills. fect regulation. 


Not much need to dwell upon the advantages of the automatic system, by which uniform results are 
obtained with saving of oil and labor, as compared with the sloppy, guess work, waterpot system. 

It’s the story of the Bramwell and Apperly feeders over again. How many mills are feeding by hand to- 
day? There will be very few oiling by hand in a few years. Hundreds of the best mills are using the 
Spencer Oiler to-day. Are you? If not, send for particulars. 


GEORGE S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston. 


ert a 


“9 
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. Som: FINISHING MACHINERY 


BIRCH TREE. 
ALBERT BIRCH, 
Manager. 








WORKS ON LINE OF 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD 

No connection with any other 
concern, Our only place of 
business for 15 years is at 

SOMERVILLE, [ASS., 
to which place please address 
your enquiries, 











BIRCH BROTHERS COMPANY 


SOMERVILLE MACHINE WORKS, 


Somerville, Mass. 


- ++ MACHINERY FOR... 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying ax Finishing 


Power Sewing Machines 

Kiers, high and low pressure 

Washing Machines 

Squeezers 

Chemie Machines 

Sour Machines 

Liming Machines 

Water Mangles 

Starch Mangles 

Seoteh Mangles 

Dye Jigs 

Dyeing Machines for Cloth 
and Warps 

Aniline Agers 


Complete Aniline Black 
Plants 


Horizontal or Vertical Drying 
Machines with Copper or 
Tinned Iron Cylinders. 

Seutchers 

Angular Guides 

Conical Openers 

Expanders 

Rolling Machines 

Padding and Drying Machines 
for Shade and Book Cloth 

Damping Machines 

Back-Filling Mangles 


Belt Stretchers 

Calendars for Moire Finish 

Calendars for Rolling, Glaz- 
ing, Chasing and Emboss- 


ing 
Single and Double Cylinder 
Engines. 
Open Soapers 
Automatie Tentering Machines 
French ry med Machines 
Sewing Machines—aAll kinds 
Chilled Iron, Brass, Copper, 
Wood, and Rubber Rolls for 
all purposes. 


Latest Improved High Speed Automatic Clamp and Pin 
Tentering Machines, Jig or Straight, any length and width. 


Estimates, Drawings and Full Particulars of Complete Plants Furnished on Application. 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


Opening and Folding Machines 
String and Open Washers 


Continuous Wet Finishing Machines 
Continuous Steam Finishing Machines 


Steam Finishing Machines, 


Sewing Machines 
Soaping Machines 


Tacking Machines, 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


SOMERVILLE, 


Padding Machines 
Crabbing Machines 


} Avozer Bircn, Inventor, 


Napping Machines, Ete., Ete. 


MASS. 
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Kenyon's Improved Clot Washer 


FOR FOUR, SIX OR EIGHT STRINGS OF GOODS 
~ 














BEST QUALITY SOLID ROLLS. 


Improved trough and valves, preventing wash of liquor and insuring quick and thorough scouring and rinsing. 





D. R. Kenyon @ Son,**n)3*™ 


BUILDERS OF WOOLEN MACHINERY 
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E New Rotary Wash 
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Horizo 
Iron Flumes- 


Rotary Fire Pumps: 


ifugal pumps- 


centr 
tus. 


a Gate Appar 


Hea 
guiators- 


Water wheel Re 
Rotary Fulling Mills. 
Rotary cloth washers- 
washbers- 


Endless Felt 
ing Mills. 


Endless Felt Full 
Rotary Knit Goods W ashers- 


combined Fulling mill 
and Washer for Knit Goods. 


Hammer Falling stocks. 


Dolly wasners- 
crank Fulling Mills. 


Knit Goods washers. 


crank 
pydro-Extractors: 


Reel Dyeing machines- 


carbonizing machines- 


aching machines. 


Ble 
nsers- 


Dye Tubs and Ri 
wool washers- 
soaping Machines- 
cloth winders- % 
Cc r 
IRCULAR No. 14 








Boston O ‘ 
ffice, _ 
Main Offi 
ice and Wo 
rks, 


70 KILBY S 
T 
Telephone No. ro i OR 
ANG 
EK, & 
TASS 
Ss. 
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Automatic Wool Washers 


PARALLEL RAHKHE 





ohe STONE DRYER,” for Wool, Cotton, Rags, Etc. 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY, ETC. 





Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


WOOL OPENERS, SELF FEEDS, DUSTERS 











JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY, *wss.”” 
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YOU WANT THE BEST. WE BUILD THEM. 


CLOTH WASHERS __ FULLING MILLS 


Piece Dyeing Machines, 
Dye Tubs, Vats, 
Tanks, etc. 


HOPKINS MACHINE 
WORKS 


PROVIDENCE AND BRIDGETON, R.I. 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE 


49 Westminster Street. 


Our machines are up to date. 





Patented features found in no others. 


Most effective and economical 
machines built. 


Send for Catalog, Prices, and also ask aboutour full 
1903 PIECE DYEING MACHINE. ing mill for extra heavy goods and blankets 





C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


-+. BUILDERS OF ... 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES. 


SAVES 
75 per cent in Labor, 
30 per centin Winding, * 
Steam and Dye Stuffs, 
Perfectly Even Dyeing. 
CAPACITY: 
50 to 700 pounds per batch. 


No Friction on the Skeins. No Tangling of the Yarn. 
Universally Used. 





J. H. A. KLAUDER, Pres. and Gen’l Manager. J. H. GILES, Treasurer, 
E. HEPPENSTALL, Huddersfield, Eng. 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON 


DYEING MACHINE 60, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


BUILDERS or MACHINERY ror DYEING, BLEACHING anp MERCERIZING. 





oO —=— 
For Skein— Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton and Silk. 
** Raw Stock—Cotton, Wool, Waste and Slubbing. 
‘* Garments — Underwear, Hosiery, Hats and Caps. 
‘* Sulphur Colors—Skein, Raw Stock and Hosiery. 
‘** Skein and Warp Mercerizing. 





50 per cent in Labor, 
besides Steam and Dye Stuffs. 
Practically Indestructible. 


CAPACITY: 
200 to 1000 lbs. per batch. 


Leaves Stock in Perfect Condition. 
A Perfect Machine. 
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OSWALD LEVER 


Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY 


eu Textile 
Tlachinery 


FILLING COP WINDING MACHINES. Spindles driven by belts or by gears, and bobbins can be made 


to wind any kind of filling from the coarsest to finest numbers, from Skeins, Spools, Cones, Mule 

















Cops, or any other Spinning or Twister Bobbins. These machines can be arranged to wind cops or 
butts from the largest used in weaving to the smallest cops or butts for cotton filling used in the 
silk trade. 


OUR MACHINERY PUTS YARN IN CONDITION FOR 
MANUFACTURING AS SHOWN ABOVE. 


BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOLING MACHINES ; adapted to the finer grades of yarn and to 
the finest silk. PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING MACHINES; arranged to spool in any way 
the trade requires. BANWDLESS VARIABLE SPEED MACHINES; to wind the large 
bobbins used in knitting mills. CONICAL AND STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES; 
BRASS BOBBIN WINDING, SPOOLING, WARPING and other machinery for lace mills. 


Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, etc., ete. 




















_Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 
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Hes Patent Sleam Rotary Goth Pres 


Four Separate Pressings In One Machine! 


The Only Press that has Self-Yielding Beds with Four Points of Contact 
PERFECT TEMPERATURE, POWERFUL, SIMPLE 

















THE WOONSOCKET ROTARY PRESS. 








Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1, 
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‘ 


WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres, JOHN H, NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


67 Equitable Building, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. . SOLE IMPORTERS OF . . 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach. | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk . — ee ae Machinery, ete., etc. 
. . — . . CENTNE ‘ILS eddles,. 
EO, HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers Eve : 
_ Description of Looms, ete. ; ee a eg ee gt & ©CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
: - Cis, etc, 
JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | yogsuHuA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins. etc 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Comb etc 
sk 7m SJ ® . 8, etc. 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, etc. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, ete. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 
7 COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACH 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. | CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, ete. OmInS 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 








JOSEPH STUBBS, .. Manchester, England, 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, 


For Winding Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 


i ane = el 
— =i— 
1 


bs 


eh. 


(aa L 


PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME, IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins, 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada: 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, 67 Equitable Buildings, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Hauitable Bidge., Boston, Mass. 


Recelved the HIGHEST AWARD on recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE tor 


6é - = a oO . . * 7 55 
Simplicity and riginality of Design. 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS In the_World. 

The last twenty years recelving the HIGHEST AWARDS In 
this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 

EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted !n the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet ‘*T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against Infringers and users of Infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg, ATLANTA, CA. 


Elliot Cloth 'o8 ©oTTON, AND Sula MILI, SUPPLIES 


Folder and || | BLEA( HE RIE §. PRINT OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
WORKS, ETC. Also Power Transmission Supplies for General [ill Use. 


Me astu r er MANUFACTURED 'BY 1. A. HALL @&CO. | Allentown Reed, Harness 


a - and Mill Supply Co. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54's Hermon St., Worcester, Mass Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 
Send for Circular. 











A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm. 


Mycock, an English cotton manu- 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 
nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 
cans. Put it on trial. 
wesw 
Patented in United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 


tal countries. Infringements will 





be prosecuted. 





THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., 53 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 
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VsEe THE 


SS A HALTON 
cl WME mak” JACQUARD 


KS 


“The Best Machine 
on the Market” 


Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent Allegheny Avenue and C Streets, 
Cylinder Motion. PHILADELPHIA. 


TORRANCE MFG. C0., 


HARRISON, N-.- J- 


ronpavcer AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 











ALSO 


CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 








CURTIS & WLARBLE WACHINE CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


For Cotton, woolen, Worsted, Plush Goods, Etc. Shearing Machines a Specialty. 


72 Cambridge St., near Webster Sq. WORCESTER, MASS. 











.. *. TALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 





— 








SEWING MACHINES 

















FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS or SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 





a a ar WALPOLE, MASS won 
SPECIAL ’ ° SLITTING 
MACHINERY U. S. A. - MACHINES 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 








Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 













WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


aS 














FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager. 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 2F 


Patent Warping, Baling 
Beaming and Long Chain Dyeing 


MACHINERY 


And All Kinds of Expansion Combs, 
for Warpers, Beamers, and Slashers. 


ALSO TRAVERSE WHEEL AND ROLL GRINDERS 


for American or English Cotton, 
Woolen or Worsted Cards. 


Particular attention given to the Repairing of Grinders o* 
all makes for Cotton Woolen or Worsted Cards. 


LOWELL, MASS. 









rill 
Sewing | 
Machines 


Sew any fabric, wet or dry, 
thin or thick, fine stitch or 
coarse stitch, 

















Send for new circular telling how 
to get perfect work in this 
department. 














BLEACHING, DYEING and 
FINISHING MACHINERY. 


BIRCH BROTHERS COMPANY, 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


R. H. HOOD, 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery, 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 
New Screws made and old ones 
repaired and thoroughly case-hardened 























Repairs and new parts for curled hair machinery. Fallers 
of every description made, Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 3-8 and 
|4inch pitch kepton hand, All kinds of new Fluted Rol- 
lers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also Keflut- 
ing old ones. Improved Roller Covering Machine, 


420-26 Callowhill St., Phila., Pa. 
















ESTABLISHED 1834. 


Chas. A. Luther & Co. 


247 North Main Street 
PAWTUCKET, eos R. lL. 


E. A. BURNHAM, Propr. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cloth Stretchers 


Thread and Yarn Reels 
Improved Thread Dressers 


Yarn Printing Machines for Warp or 
Skein, Belt Cutters, Scarfing Machines. 












Gc. L. BROWNELL, 


BUILDER OF 


IMPROVED SPINNING 


AND 


TWISTING MACHINERY 


FOR HARD OR SOFT TWINES, LINES, 
CORDAGE, ETC. 
Of Sisal, Manila, Cotton. Linen, Hemp, 


Jute, Silk, Hair, Paper, or Wire. 
Write for particulars in regard to our new 
machine for spinning heavy Cotton Yarn direct 
from Drawing Sliver for Cotton Rope, ete, 


49 and 51 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 
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In Supplying Boilers with Hot, Purified Water, 


Thus keeping a larger heating surface, as well 
as meeting sudden demands for power, the 


Green’s Economizer 


Is but beginning its 
Savings to Plant Owners. 


What has been, and possibly will again 
be, cost of fuel—one of the greatest ex- 
penses of a plant, is reduced from 10 to 
20%. Mills, Bleacheries and Dye Works 
having a Green’s Economizer realize the 
greatest saving. We will be pleased to 


send our free booklet showing construction and how applied. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co., 
Sole Manufacturers in the U. S. A. MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 





Deliveries always on Time 


ATLAS COPPER 
STAMP WORKS 


15 WHITEHA@LL ST. W.Y. CITY. 


Quality abreast of the Times 


firtists trained to the Minute 


for Chop designs 
Tel. 4524 Broad 
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Property Loss by Fire 
in One Year in U. S., 


$166,000,000 


The total loss by fire during the year 
1901, inthe U. S., was One Hun- 
dred Sixty-Six Millions of Dollars. 
Of this amount, the Insurance Com- 
panies paid the owners One Hundred 


Million Dollars in full settlement ; and 


Sra £ 2+ SEX 
DOLLARS themselves. 








the insured 
MILLION 
WHY? 


stood 





Because they had not taken the pre- 
caution to have appraisals made before- 
hand, but, like the five foolish virgins, | 
were 


caught unprepared. They 
thought they could settle from their 
own books, without loss, but found out 
when it was too late they could not. 
It is well to remember, in this connec- 
tion, that errors in judgment neither 


pay bills nor replace property destroyed. 





The American Appraisal Co. 


52-54 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 





ial 








Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


DOUBLE SHEAR 


The Finest 
Shearing 
Machine in 
the World. 
Get into line. 
Use Double 
Shears. We 
willtake your 
Single Shears 
in trade. Our 
representa- 
tive can inter- 
est you. He 
will call at a 
word from 
you. 


j 


Springfield, 
Vermont. 














. H, CLEGG, Prest. Cc, R. PADELFORD, Treas. 
THE CLEGG WEFT FORK CO. 


Manufacturers of the 


CLEGG 
Patent Filling Fork 


AND DOBBY SPRINGS 


Solid Socket, Can’t Work Loose, 


Best of Steel Wire, Well 
Balanced, 


Wires Cannot Work Loose or Come Out, Send for 
sample, 


Office: 85 North Main Street, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ELEVATORS Hoists, Water-Cranes, Overhead Tracks and Trol- 
t leys for any capacity, size or weight, for Hand, | 
Belt, Steam, Electric or Air Power, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers,Gear 
ing for Power Transmission. Hydraulic Screw or Toggle Presses. | 
Mining and Coining Machines, Engineers and General Machinists. 
HOWARD Foundry & Mach. Wks., Lansdowne, Delaware Co., Pa. 





DINSMORE} | 


| Mill 
wo Sewing 








WA) Machines 


No. 9—Portable 
Foot-Power 


Rotary Sewing 
Machine, 
It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and : 


te ER RD 
pune 


Woollen Mills. Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, 
atthe Fulling Mill, Shears, 


~~ 


Cloth Rooms, 
Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, ete., or any of the different 


finishing processes in textile mills, 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING 2 ry 


Saiem, Mass., U. S.A. 


906860000084 
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SPOOLING WINDING WARPING & BEAN 
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Compress Beamer. 








Dresser Spooler. 
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THE BEST SYSTEM IN THE 
WORLD FOR WINDINC 
FIBRE AND WIRE. 














we 
NO KINKING. 
NO WASTE. 
NO VARIATIO ENSION WHILE UNWINDING | 
NO REWINDIN G REQUIRED. 1 
= : 





“UNIVERSAL” | 











) 
if 
The Best ) 
Winding Machine 
in the World. | 


High Speed, Great Durability, Interchangeable 
Parts, Perfect Tension, Easy to Operate. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


05 SOUTH S’ TREE’, BOSTON. 





a a eh 
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Manufacturers of the best types of 


Which are adapted for making all kinds of 


THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE Co. 


Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery 





“~ 


COTTON CABLE-LAID TWINE, CORD ana ROPE 








POSITIVE RESULTS ARE SECURED. 


LARGER PRODUCT of Twine and Rope. 
ufaecturers is ealled to our new FO 
eriptive Catalogue Sent on Applieation. 





176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a NEW PRINCIPLE, whereby the MOST 
They occupy LESS SPACE than the ordinar 
type of machines, require LESS RELATIVE POWER, and will turn out a MUC 
The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Man- 
MING AND ROPE-LAYING MACHINES. 


Also, Agents SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 
Works, Frankford Junction, 


Des- 


PHILADELPHIA. 














NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND COHSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
Scosidhdiaiandébeeiipenipdndienneendeneammemanne 
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The American 
Napping Machine Co. 


OWN THE PRINCIPAL PATENTS ON NAPPING MACHINES. 
Representing the latest French, English and American Patents. 


Machines on Exhibition and Samples muppet at North Andover and 
Williamstown, Mass., or Philadelphia, Pa., on application to’any of the 
following offices: 

Davis & Furber Machine Co., Builders and Selling Agents, North 
Andover, Mass. 

Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, 53 State Street, Boston. 

C. J. Jones, Salesman, No. 160 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Cf H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager, 
Sas d LO WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS, 









eae 


Established ' 1870 


John Heathcote 


Prov idence, R. 
Builders of improved 


d 
with Low Dow” Fert sa, cataloeue 


& Son 


Meth kee 
442444 6444044444" 
ek oe ii 
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A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 0z.) 





WITH THE WEIGHTS ALL ON THE BEAM. NO LOST WEIGHTS WITH THIS SCALE. 


One of the most sensitive scales made. Positive and accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


COHOES, N. Y. 


Xe-We make scales of every description. 





teste ee toca 





it ee eee 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
a * a 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO. 
mean suey» 11) Mill Supplies. 


EB. ks. THBHEBETsS & CO., 
Locke’s Milis, Me. 


eae ook S Pp O O L S Pt desoription. 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to satisf 
the most particular customers, We cangive any finish desired. Estimates furnishec 
on samples submitted, 




























MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in Three Hundred 
representative mills, including Twenty-Four in Fall River, Mass. On application, 
we shall be glad to submit full particulars, prices and photographs of the latest 
improvements. Send for Gear Cutter Pamphlet. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 




































NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 


MAKERS OF STANDARD—— 







TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


A. CURTIS TINGLEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Treasurer. 
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E, Drxon, Established 1876. F, M. Drxon, 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


OLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups, 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without 
stopping your frames, when long staple cotton is used. 
THE STIRRUP IS ALWAYS IN PLACE, 
NO BENT STIRRUP RESTING ON ROLLS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. Stirrups and Levers. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 





Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


HENRY ASHWORTH, Agt- FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ALLEN TRON WORKS, Pools for Cotton "ma" 


=e one — Specters, Quillers, Beamers, Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 
arn Splitters, Dye Machines, Ballin 
Machine for Long-Chain Warpers, “ LINDSAY, HYDE & COQ., 


Allen Boiler Grate, 2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, 


MAKERS OF 


QO QO M S AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 
Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “Schofield” 


Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 


ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repairs 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty 


pte ctielg fv g| J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
MAILS. * REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES; 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO..LEICESTER.MASS.- FOR THE VERY Best MADE 
Shaw’s “Victor” Travelers 


Represented in the South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C, 























Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELERCO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ECLIPSE NAPPING MACHINE. 


Fabric in Direct Contact with the Napping Rollers 
all around the Drum, 
Greater Production. Better Finish. Easier Threaded. No Shifting 
of Filling. Better results than can be obtained with teasels. 








Long or 
short nap as 
desired on 
cotton or 
woolen 
goods, from 
the lightest 
to the heav- 
iest. 
No heavier 
napping on 
the sides 
than in the 
centre. 


RICHARD C. BORCHERS & CO., 


Cor. Womrath and Tackawanna Sts., 
FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA, 












sD 
- 
) Sole Manufacturers 
| n the United States. 
4 


EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


4 Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 


A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 












i¢ leys in —- trans- 
hy mitting from ONE TO 
3 FORTY HORSEPOWER: 





a National Biscuit Co , Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300sets Merri- 

: mack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20sets. Arnold Print Works, 

H No. Adams, Mass., 11 _ sets. 

. John & James Dobson, Phila- 

- 

' 

; 

: 








delphia, Pa., 84sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.. 40 
Frederic J. Falding, 
20 sets. 





sets. 


New York. N.Y, 





Sinith & Winchester 
Co., 8o.Windham, Conn., 
250 sete. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Ireland, 
25 sete. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, 80. Windham,Conn., 
250 sets, Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mass., 
large number, all sizes. 
Dennison Tag Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., large number, 
small sizes. Saco & Pettee 
Machine Co., Newton, 
Mass., 275 sets. Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
13 sete 


Send to G. FRANK EVANS, 85 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















Boston Ave. OY 
MEDFORD 













ROVING 
CANS. 


P. 0. Address, NO. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
WOONSOCKET NAPPING MACHINERY CO., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Napping, Shearing and other Machinery 


Tor Finishing Woslen, Worsted, Cotton, Knit Goods, Blankets, etc. 
Greene Nappers. French Nappers. 
Shearing Machines a Specialty. 

Special attention paid to Repairing all kinds of Shear Rests and to 
Repairing and Grinding of all kinds of Shear Blades. 







































sterilized and antiseptic. 


co., 


Cut of No. 1 


| PUTNAM & 











Somebody Gets Hurt 


Nobody knows what to do or has anything to do with, until the doctor comes and every 
minute’s delay counts against the injured. 


THE STANDARD ACCIDENT CABINETS 


Are designed for just such emergencies. 


2 packages first aid for wounds. 
2 = linten gauze. 


These Cabinets contain only the highest 
Send for Circular. 


i150 Nassau S&t., 


| CONTENTS. 

6 rolls linten bandages . 2 in. 2 packages absorbent lint. 
/ 6 * “ “ 21-2 “ 2 a “ cotton, 1-4 Ib. 
j 3 * cotton “ 11-2 * 1 12 oz. bottle carron oil. 

. > m: = 2 - ~~ = a. 
3 pe “ 21-2 * 1 roll adhesive plaster. 
i 3 nd * 3 « 1 package iodoform gauze. 

Is 1 pair scissors. 


Trades of medicines and bandages which are thoroughly 
Price No. 2, $10.00; No. 1, $7.00. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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MANUFACTURERS 0: 


ROVING C 


AND OTHER 
MILL RECEPTACLES, 












INSULATIONS, RODS, TUBES, Ete, 
Cable Address, “‘ Laminar, Boston.” 


ANS 


6r ELECTRICAL & MACHIN. 
ISTS’ PURPOSES, RAILROAD 





Lieber’s Code used. 








The “ Laminar” 
an. 








Laminar Taper Box with = 
hardwood shoes. Laminar Car or Tr 
Top View. Steel 

















The “20th Centure 
Laminar Can. 





Laminar Taper Box wit® 
hardwood shoes. 
Bottom View. 


uck with Coruers and 
Top Kim. 


i 








HEN your engine groans, it needs Dixon’s 
Graphite. Give it a spoonful and see how 


much better it feels and works. A single dose may 










cure. Ask for booklet 120 C. 








Josern Drxon CruciB_e Co,, Jersey City, N. J. 












Portable and Electric. 
Controls Night 
Watchman, 


Allowance made for 
old clocks. 


T. NANZ & CO., 
127 Duane St., N.Y. 















Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 
crack, warp or shrink and cannot come 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth, WEIGHT—About one. 
half pound per inch diameter. SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
round and true. DURABILITY—Su- 
perior to any other can. 







Also Manufacturers of 


HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROVIDENGE, R. I. 






















vent trouble with boilers. Sent free to advertise ¢ 





International Boiler Compound Co., 


DON’T DAI YOUR BOILER 


with scale and crust. Our booklet by DR. A. M. KINKAID explains how to pre- 


Compound. Your engineer needs it. Drop postal to 


yur New Brick Form Boiler 





48 Market St., Chicago. 
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Over $1,000,000 last year by the textile mills of the United States from damage to goods, belts and 
tloors caused by fluid lubricating oils—in addition to the cost of the wasted oil itself. 

Non-Fluid Oils would have saved YOUR contribution to 7 above loss. We stand ready to 

prove it by furnishing a te sting sample free of expense to you. Can you afford not to try them? 


Write to- day for our booklet, ‘* Oils Which Do Not Drip.” 
N.Y. "EN. J. LUBRICANT CO., No. 18 Church St., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE “STANDARD” ILLUMINATED DIAL GAUGE 


Is particularly adapted when gauge is placed at an elevation or when light is 

not sufficient to show pointer distinctly on ordinary dial. There is no chance 

forerror in properly locating position of pointer on the Illuminated Dial Gauge. 

A light placed in opening at back of case (generally an incandescent bulb) gives 

about the same effect as the illuminated tower clock at night. Manufactured by 
STANDARD GAUGE MEG. CO-s, 

New York Office: 141 Broadway. 107 N. Franklin St., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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[ PETER ROGERS, ESTABLISHED IN 1832. HENRY E. ROGERS, 


1632 TO 1641. Incorporated in 1gor. 1041 TO PRESENT Time. 


THE ROGERS PAPER MAN’P’G CO.,, Inc., South Manchester, Conn. 


seme“ All Rag Press Boards and Fenders, spivting*Wooten'sna'Suk 


All regular sizes, thicknesses and colors, for this trade carried in stock for aad shipment. Samples and 
quotations gladly furnished. Also, makers of 


JACQUARD CARDS, FULLERS, INSULATING AND LEATHER BOARDS, 


























2 SR Ee ram ot: | 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, < 
: Will not split 















































: or warp —————— 
HY Not liable to break \— CHATTEE SENTIIERS COMPANY, 
j BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH 1 BOARS. OXFORD. MA}}. 








|A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 


Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 

Securely attached and yet easily detached if necessary to remove, 
The machine does the whole thing. 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 









We also make a machine which 
Prints the Tickets as they are attached if desired 


Send for particulars to 


| SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 



















Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND GAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas, 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and - 
Awning Fittings. ° 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Etc. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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~ 
OUR SUPERIOR 


Oil Separator 


means dollars saved in every shop using as little as three barrels of oila year. 


She ROPER CENTRIFUGAL 
OIL SEPARATOR 


separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind—oil that 
would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as good as it ever 
was, for further use. Send for Catalogue, 


American Tool & MachineCo. 
Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. BOSTO N, MASS. - 




















i Manufacturer and Importer. OL COMBS 
%. All Work Guaranteed, 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Poreupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer in the best 
English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


ee 
ae. 


COTTON COMBS NEATLY RE-NEEDLED. 
THOMAS TOWNSEND, ° . 157 Orange Street, Providence; R. I. 


Ohe Hussong Dyeing Machine | 


Patented Nov. 6, 1900. April 9, 1901. 
For Dyeing both Alizarine and Acid Colors on Yarn. 
& PERFECT SKEIN DYEING MACHINE. 





Seen 








rhis illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting 





Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 


Carriage, with 300 pound Yarn Machine suspended. dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation. \' 
Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. Ht 
* Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, ‘ : 
Saving of 754 in Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, No Friction on the Material, ie 
id Requlires but Little Power to Operate, 


Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing in Its Natural Condition. 


bythe AMERICAN DYEING MACHINE COMPANY, Oftice 609 Peari st., Camden, N. J. 


Reference Given on Application. 
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SCAIFE FILTERS. 


LOWEST PRICES. 
THOROUCHLY IGUARANTEED: 











SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER. 

For Steam Boilers, Textile Works, 
Bleachers, Et 
PREVENTS BOILER SCALE 
Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every 


purpose 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 






Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS COMPANY, 
Founded 1802. PITTSBURG, PA. 


WARREN |] ARTIFICIAL STONE JEFFREY 
BROTHERS |] ROOFING fee CLEVATING-CONVEYING 
COMPANY |} ROCK ASPHALT MACHINERY, sexorer 


93 Federal S.1] CONCRETE | . | 
Boston, |] PAVING and aa aTeEPIALS THEJEFFREY MFG.CO.Columbus 0. 


Mass. ROOFING 














one RR ES NRE ONE NRE ONE No cr 













aa 








CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


“atone Me fe MEMS € 80 IMF AUSER’S 
T*eCriss-CrossTube-Cleaner § Watchman’s Time Detectors, 


Pat. Sept. 30, 1902, THEY CANNOT FAIL. 


Aveid scale waste, a> Made with 12 or 
Avoid soot waste, -. - 

Be progressive, 24 differentkeys 
There is but one 





et ae ——_ 
ee ee TY 























Contain all the 







best. A e modern im- 

Newman Harrison, U. S. Selling Agt. CLINTON, MASS, A ee }} Oled rate provements. 
4 eae Warranted in 

/ ' wea) every way. Can- 








V4 not be tampered 


Crayons and Colored Chalk a EE ech withoutde 


tection. 





For Cotton and Woolen Mills, for Marking Roving, PO nn 
anu y 


Yarns and Cloths. Contains No Oil or Wax. 
E IMHAUSER & 0 206 BROADWAY, 
® e NEW YORK. 


Made in 15 Colors and White. 
Write for catalogue. Highest Award Pan-American Exposition. 









SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD AND PRICE LIST. 


LOWELL CRAYON CO, °"#swatamsrss 
| The Philadelphia Water Purification Company 


oRanity FI TERS 
CRAVITY * 
Any capacity and a liberal guarantee fully met. Address, 


1700 NO. TWOVELEFPTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


References--Our Customers. Correspondence Solicited 
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Badger’s Standard Automatic Chemical 
Fire 
Extinguishers 


Patented 1900-1901. 
Approved by the New 
England Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

PROTECT 


your factories, homes, churches and 
all combustible property. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


COPPERSMITHS 


JACKET 
KETTLES 


Guaranteed to stand 
150 lbs, cold-water 
test. 


“Saas 


Equal, if not Supe- 
rior, to any in the 
market. 


63-69 PITTS ST. 


BOSTON 





ESTABLISHED 1842. 


Tue E. Howarp Crock Co. 


MAKERS OF 


Peel med mele! <> 


Tower Clocks 

Oftice Clocks 

Bank Clocks Hall Clocks 

Library Clocks Marine Clocks 
school Clocks 


Astronomical Clocks 
Railroad Clocks 


A Steady (24 Dividend 
Paying Security 


at par is rather a 
searce article these 
days—Market 
value nearer two 
fifty—You would 
lay such an invest- 
ment away very 
curefully. 

Of ali the econo. 
mies that may be 
practised around 
every power plant, 
there’s none that 
will show such 
qnick returns as the 
refiltering of dir. 
ty lubricating oil. 


The 
White Star 
Oil Filter 


wherever used pays handsome dividends from 
the start. An illustration: 

O. J. Beaudette & Co., Pontiac, Mich., purchased 
a White Star Oil Filter ‘January 'sth, 1902. For the 
six months ending July 10th, i902, the amount of 
oil saved was 364 gallons, 15 cents a gallon— 
$54.60. Put it another way. From an original 
investment of $28.00 the yearly dividends were 


At the Rate of 390 Per Cent. 


Will you become one of the White Star Stock- 
holders? Let us send you Booklet “C,” 


M1, 08 Let S Bittghurgh Gage & 
Supply Co., sr 


Phila., The Bourse, 
The J, R, Vandyck Co, a. 








A Great 
Organization. 


The Mercantile Agency. 


R.C. DUN & CO., Proprietors. 


BETZ BUILDING (13th Floor), PHILA., PA. 


For the Promotion and Protection of Trade, 169 Branch 
Offices in the U.S., also 23 fully equipped Branches in Eu- 


rope and Great Britain. ww. T. ROLPH, District Mer. 


395 to 403 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


4\ and 43 Maiden Lane, New York. 








WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS, Electric and Portable. 


Engine Room and Factory Clocks. 
Time and Dating Stamps. 


ELECTRIC TORCHES. 


RICCS & BROTHER, 310 Market St., Philadelphia, PA. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, 
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Oneida 
Steel 
Pulley Co. 


a 
ONEIDA, N.Y., U.S.A. 





We mak ialty of La Driv 
Pressed Steel Center Pibien: “atti “eggs it 
Wood Rim Pulley. 





Especially Adapted for Textile Work. 


Easily cleaned and does not fan the air like a 
wood pulley. 








Pulley. New Steel Pulley. 
None better. Have been used | Quyrall-steel Pulley is the strong- 


for 20 years. Any size furnished | est pulley made of any kind, and 
from 3 in. to 16 ft. in diameter, | yet the lightest metal pulley. 
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mum in these devices. 


to demonstrate. 


installed thousands of these drives. 


137-9 Purchase St. 45 Dey St. 
oston New York 


As Manufacturing Engineers 


OUR MISSION ON EARTH 
IS TO DESIGN, MANUFACTURE AND INSTALL 


Complete Power Transmission Equipments 


FOR THE FACTORY, MILL OR POWER HOUSE 

We are enabled to give prompt and personal attention toeveryinquiry. Capable engineers, located both 
at this office and the various branches enumerated below, are ready at a moment’s notice to advise and submit 
estimates of cost upon such proposed outfits as may be required. 

Our facilities are the largest in the world in this exclusive line of manufacture, with equipment thoroughly 
modern, thereby enabling the execution of orders to meet any requirement. 

Our line embraces every good thing in Power Transmitting Appliances. Constant improvemeut is our 
watchword, with the abstract fact always kept in view of securing the reduction of fractional losses to the mini- 


An experience of twenty-three years has taught us how to secure the maximum from the minimum — that 
is, the maximum of effective power transmitted from the minimum of coal pile energy, a fact we shall be pleased 


We originated the “ Independence ’’ Wood Split Pulley, now universally used the world over. We were 
also the pioneer manufacturers and patentees of the“ Dodge’”’ American System of Manila Rope Transmission— 
acknowledged as the most economical and modern means of transmittirig and distributing power. We have 


When contemplating improvements to your works, or the erection of new plants, we will be pleased to 
co-operate with you and advise as our experience dictates. 


The Dodge Manujsacturing Co., Mishawaka, /nd. 


BRANCHES 
166-174 §. Clinton St. 


Chicago 
Prudential Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


128 W. 3d St. 


, 24 Garlick Hill 
Cincinnati, O. 


London, Eng, 





Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 
SAGINAW 





New York Branch, 44 Dey St., 
Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 


Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, = 


SAGINAW, MICH., U.S.A. 








The KEASEY 

Malleable Iron 

Hub Split 
Wood Pulleys. 


New York Agents 


STEPHENS & CONROW COMPANY, 
180 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


Full Line of Power Transmission Machinery. Ask 
for Catalogue ‘* A.’’ 














Send Us Your Name 


Our booklets free. Its reading has convinced over 2000 
firms, and even the U. 8S. Government that there’s a better, 
quicker and cheaper method of lacing belts than the slow, 
old-fashioned, expensive hand and lace leather methods. 


WE CIVE AWAY 


six thousand inches of coil lacing 
with each of 


The Jackson Beit 
Lacing Machines. 


This quantity will serve for as 
much belting as $75.00 worth of lace 
leather, a sum which practically 
pays for the machine, in addition to 
installing in your factory the 
strongest and quickest method of 
belt lacing known. 


DIAMOND DRILL & MACHINE CO. 
BIRDSBORO, PA. 


FOREIGN AGENTS:— The Jack- 
son Belt-Lacing Machine Agency, 
Toronto, Canada. Selig, Sonnen- 
thal & Co.,85 Queen Victoria St., 
London, Eng. New York Export and Import Co., New York 
City. Wilh. Sonneson & Co., Malmo, Sweden. . 

















WE HANDLE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Tlill Supplies 


Drop us a postal and receive a complete 
Catalogue, postpaid. 
J- RUSSELL & 


CoO., 
Holyoke, Mass, 
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}. BROWN, Pres’t x 

. BROWN, Sec’y. Sg 

+» BUCKLIN, Treas. ie 
ip € j 
4 < " 


Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


. ALL TEXTILE SOAPS 


Fulling, Scouring, Potash and Silk Soaps. 


Pure Potash, Caustie Soda, Pure Alkali, Soda 
Crystals, Sal Soda, ete. 


Rome, - New York. 





rom 
_ 
CHd 




















The Lane Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Steaming Basket. 


MADE WITH OR WITHOUT WOODEN 
SHOES, AS REQUIRED. 


Adapted to withstand the severe test of steaming 
better than any other basket, as it is constructed of 
such materials, and in such a manner as to be un- 
affected by steam, heat or moisture. 

The steadily increasing demand for the Lane Patent 
Steaming Basket demonstrates the truth of our claims. 


W. T. LANE @ BROTHER, 


Manufacturers, 


Formerly located at Port Chester, N. Y. Poughkeepsie, nN. ¥. 


He sees the point of his nose 


But the POINT we want you TO SEE is that 












A NT A wf oe 























BALLOU CANVAS BASKETS are being used as TRUNKS, SHIPPING 
HAMPERS and many purposes for which no other CANVAS BASKET could 
stand, because their construction is radically different and infinitely stronger. 
Let us tell you all about them in our booklet. 

BALLOU POUNDED ASH BASKETS were adopted by UNCLE SAM years 

ago because it was proven that they stood more wear than any other basket then 

~. known. He still uses them. Made of best material known by skilled workmen, 
and by most improved methods. A trial will convince you. 


BALLOU BASKET WORKS, 200 High St., Belding, Mich. 
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, Main Belti 
BELTING+** | company, 


| 
| 





DYEHOUSES AND BLEACHERIES cee Oe Pemadetyhte. 


WILL 120 Pearl St., Boston. 


OUTWEAR TWO RUBBER BELTS. |) °°? "°° cvicace. 


Not injured by exposure to heat, 40 Pearl St.. Buffalo 
steam or moisture. : 


YOU HAVE BOUGHT POOR BELTS 


long enough, K the best belt is none too good, tell us where and 
ta . Meystone 


9 what it is to run; if it does not do your work it 
costs you nothing. Made only by the 


KEYSTONE LEATHER BELTING WORKS, NORRISTOWN, PA. 
























eee 








Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 


» a 
1] be, Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and af 


Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and Springs, Packings of all ki 
Fire Pails, Shears and ; . “ya 


KE. W. Murphey & Co. 


“soars and Mil] Supplies 


J. M. ALLEN, F. B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. B. BRAINERD, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. 2d Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Treasurer. Ass’t Secretary. 








trimmers, Cloth Knives, Et. 2% % 



























qa STEAY saben 
(OQ GARTFOR New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
SQ : DEPARTMENT 


upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 
101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 










Cc. E. ROBERTS, 
Manager. 


W. H. ALLEN, 
Ass’t Manager. 











S. A. Felton & Son Co. tevorvise rar canvs Manchester, N.H. i 


COP TUBES. suir.s.co. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INSTALLS 
ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHTING PLANTS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


60,000 Horse Power in use or under contract. 


. * 
The Advantages of Electric Drive Are: 
Saving in the cost of building, shafting and belting and of investment for future extension. 
Increased production and fewer “seconds”’ due to absolute uniformity in speed. 
More product per horse power at the engine. 
Subdivision of power—independent operation of each department. 
The General Electric Company employ specialists trained in textile work, whose services are at disposal of engi- 
neers or manufacturers for consultation or advice. 


GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BOSTON OFFICE, 84 State Street. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 





Brashy Mountain Steam Coal; CARDER’S TOOLS 


ciate LEWIS’ 
_——— PATENT 


‘ CARD 
STANDARD cane 


STEAMER : 


Brushy Coal and | Castnsy'& Reit'e Cort Desths Taisen, 


| For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 
oke Co., }° I 


f all other tools used by carders and Manufacturers. 


d for circular. 


| Sen 
General Office, HARRIMAN, TENN. |W. H. BROWN, “Syoncrsten. “wass.” 





ELEVA TOR S 


FOR MILL USE. 


Morse, Williams & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK. BOSTON. ATLANTA. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and full information. Your correspondence will have prompt attention. 





Our Ice Rakes 


will keep your Canal Racks free 

from leaves, twigs, anchor ice, etc., etc. 
“il fit any rack; W/Z increase your 
water power. Fitted to a ten foot handle. 


H. F. LIVERMORE, 85 Pearl St., Boston, 
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ALISA A 


New Process Pinions 
Are Noiseless 


Doesn’t this fact appeal to you? Aren't there places about 
your plant or on your machines where the noise made by 
the gears is objectionable and where it would be a great 
relief to have quiet running gearing? Ifso, write for our 
little booklet, ‘* Noiseless Gearing.” 


THE NEW PROCESS RAW HIDE CO., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 





Greatly increased capacity has enabled 
us to announce that we are now prepared 
to make 

Immediate Shipment 


of Standard 


ENGINES 
ana BOILERS 


from widely scattered distributing depots. 
Wide range of types and sizes to select 

from, 
4 


7 2 eC Uf 
la d 
Min C WGC Th; 


Chu COM {C6 Md, 


For prompt attention address Dept. 7 
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THE 
DUNN 
FLYER 


resents new principles and methods in Flyer 
construction that have proved their value 


and made its use of marked advantage. 


Evener and Stronger Yarn 


is produced with less breaking of ends owing 


to there being less friction on the roving and 
no sharp corners to turn. Price list and fur- 
ther information may be promptly obtained by 


addressing 


TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 


50 State Street, 
BOSTON, - MASS. 








The perfect countershaft never needs oil. 

The loose pulley runs on an ARGUTO OIL- 
LESS BEARING. You get rid of friction, oil, 
care, dirt, danger, oil-soaked belts, and spoiled 
goods all at once. 

If you want clean, quiet, safe, smooth-run- 
ning countershafts, at a great saving in cost, 
write to-day for one of those wonderful little 
friction savers—an ARGUTO OILLESS 
BEARING. 


ARGUTO OILLESS BEARING CO., 


) Wayne Junction, Phila., Pa. 





INDUSTRIES 


ARE 


OFFERED LOGATIONS 


WITH 
Satisfactory Inducements, 
Favorable Freight Rates, 
Good Labor Conditions, 
Healthful Communities, 


ON THE LINES OF 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


AND THE 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY R. R. 


For full information and descriptive 
pamphlet address 


GHRORGHE CC. POWER, 
Industrial Commissioner, 


1 Park Row, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Wittiam SeLters & Go., tncones 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
"SHAFTS. 
a) a COUPLINGS, 
= .. PULLEYS, 





HANCERS, 


iyi 
i and all most approved appliances for the 


THE ay SELLERS 33 WAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way = yan shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
oe oe oe INJECTORS. POWER ORANES. 





Singeing [lachines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 








CHAS. H. KNAPP, 


Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR IIILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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MASON REDUCING VALVES 


Are unequalled for the control and regulation 
of Steam, Water and Air Pressures. 


Catalogue sent upon application. 


THE MASON RECULATOR CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
AND GENERAL MACHINERY 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened 

Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Guz Mill, Patterson, N.J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


Not connected with any ‘ Trust ’’ or ‘* Combination.”’ 


MAIL SAMPLES FOR QUOTATIONS. Secure our 
prices on Bobbins with Metal Shields of all kinds. 


CHARLES O. MURRAY, 


NASHOA, N. H. 
Spools, Bobbins, Skewers, Shuttles, 


and Wood Turning of every description. 


NEW ENGLAND SHUTTLE CO., 


64 LEVERETT STREET, 





LOWELL. MASS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Shuttles and Shuttle 
Irons, Bobbins, Spools and Hickory Picker Sticks. 
Promptness, Quality and Prices Guaranteed. The 
only company outside of the Trust. = 
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THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs. of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Under. 
wear Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders 
Doublers. Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing an 

Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 
In the Manu- fo 
facturing of s t Ps | = ] L.. Es, 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc, 


ELMER, SALEM CoO., .. ™N. J. 





SEND FOR CATALOG |) STEEL ) 


NARRAGANSETT MACH. CO. 


BOX 30.PROVIDENCE, R. | 


OR 


WOOD) 





A. W. ALLEN, 


Manufacturer of 


Winding Machinery 


ALL 





oF DPESsCRIEP TIONS. 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


Improved Cop Winder. 


2427 Mascher St., 


Write for Particulars. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INTERIOR “TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


FOR FACTORIES, OFFICES, ETC. 


===: $25 to S200 S|; 
No Plant is Considered Modern and Up-te-date Without Them. 


Instantaneous communication with any Gapeutenens 
without leaving your desk, At the small price a 
busy man cannot afford to be without this great 
time-saving device. 

No. 179. 
Wall Telephone, 
—— THE ALLEN- HUSSEY COMPANY, 3 to 6 statlons, 

oO. . 


Desk Telephone. 66 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO. 
7 to 25 stationss 


Send for descriptive circular and price list. 














THERE ARE 80 MANY GOOD POINTS about the Morris 8: — Bottom 
Duck Basket that they cannot even be mentioned in our advertisement, 
but judging from the many, and large, repeat orders we are receiving 
they are appreciated by those who have u: tlie baskets. 

During the two years that our basket has m on the market it has 
been greatly improved until it is the lightest, strongest and most durable 
basket for mill use on the market. Anumber of the leading mills arc 
neing them with excellent results. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED ask for our Booklet No.3 
about baskets. 


MORRIS & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
GROVEVILLE MILLS COTTON DUCK 


YARDYILLE, N. J. 


\\\ 


\v 





Worcester Steam 
Boiler Works 


Manufacturers of Manning and all other styles of 


Usprightand Horizontal Tubular 


Botlers 


SMOKESTACKS AND HEAVY SHEET IRON WORK 





SPECIALTIES: 
Allen Patent Improved Bleaching and Boiling 


KIERS 


Embodying every improvement suggested by our own long experi. 
ence in building Kiers. as well as the experience of the leading bleacher. 
ies in the country who are using our machinery. Built in all sizes, 


Also STEAM BOXES for Yarns, Print Goods, etc. 


William Allen & Sons Co,, ""Wasizetets “ses8" 
| 


2 2 aan 
Atlen's tmproved Bleaching and Boiling Kier, Send for Circular and Prices. 
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The “HARTFORD “patent imoroves 
DUST SEPARATOR 





handles shavings, sawdust, chips, lint, dust, leather buffings, corn seeds, emery dust, meal, corn, 


oats, cereals, etc., etc, 


SYSTEMS. 


Leaflet No, 53-J 
Drawings and Estimates free. 


tell all about them. We install complete EXHAUST 


THE HARTFORD BLOWER COMPANY, 


114 Suffield Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 





Oak Tanned, or 
Solid Round, or 


When in Want ss tov’: 


Machine Belting of 


the best quality; Also 
0 « Black English Picker 


Leather, write 


HENRY POPHAM & SON, Newark, N. J. 


Smith’s Friction 
and Positive Clutch < 


Is quite different from clutches as usually 
made, and has features which are distinctly 
better. Fully described in circular. Shop 
rights for sale on royalty. 


F. L. SMITH, 





Franklin Falls, New Hampshire 








EFFICIENT 
TRIPLEX 
POWER 


PUMPS 


THE GOULDS MFG. CoO. 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


GOULDS 


SEND FOR 
NEW CATALOG 
IT IS FREE 











Estavlished 1849, 8S. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


Mass. Corp. 


CARD ROLL. 


Mill and Machine Brushes 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 
WORCESTER, MASS, 


STEAM TRAPS 
NEW FEATURES: Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Pres- 
sures,returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boller or discharging to 
Hot Well, Tank or 
Atmosphere. 


Write for Catalogue, 





No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 


SEND FOR 


Catalogues A, B, and C. 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO., 


ALBANY, IN. WD. 


Olass A Return Trap 





HANDY. 


NON-SPILLABLE. 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO., - 


HE subject of BELT DRESSING is not 
T too trivial for the Buyer who wishes to 
run his mill to its full capacity for the 

least expense, 

Time of idle hands is money. 

Spoiled product is money lost. 

In buying Stephenson Belt Dressing you are 
insured against further shut-downs to take up 
slack belts. 

Its many good qualities can only be apprec- 
iated by its use, 

May we have your next trial order, or shall 
we send you you a free sample by mail ? 


Albany, N.Y. 
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BLEACHING 
DYEING 


AND 


FINISHING 
MACHINERY 





WOOLEN 


ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS 
oe ARTHUR BIRCH 


ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. 
conTinuoUS WET FINISHING MACHINES 


FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
SEWING 
MACHINES 








FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYINC MACHINERY 


ON THE 


COLD AIR SYSTEM. “Simple, effective, imexpensive. Leaves 


yarn in beautiful condition. 


ALSO ON THE 


HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. 


DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar, 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon, Lorimer and Hussong machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, 
and pronounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to 
buyers. Write for prices. 


Cedar Brook P. O., Camden Co., N. J. 





Telegraphic Address: *‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” 


m 
ee 
i7.@@, 


LOCKWOOD, 






MANUFACTURERS OF 


Woolen Machinery. 





CONE PIRN WINDER. 


Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


PAY PY 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 


Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
Cotton Dryer. 


Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines,Wool Scour- 
ing Machines. 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Wapping Mills with Patent Section- 
al Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &e., &e. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
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NORTH CHELMSFORD MACH. CoO. 


Successors to SILVER & CAY CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


sins neo Ged einem, —_BALLING MACHINES, 


— == . “+ QUILLERS, 





REELS, 
BALING PRESSES 


AND 


SPECIAL COTTON 
MACHINERY. 


SPECIAL — AUTOMATIC BALL WINDER. 


Adapted to All Kinds of Twines, Silks and Floss. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


Ohe Baker Machine Co., Incorp. 


(SUCCESSORS TO TICHON-FOSTER MFG. CO.) 


PRESSERS AND FLYERS 


NEW BEDFORD, .. MASS. 





Our Pressers ave Hand Forged from Norway Iron 





Made any weight desired as per sample sent us. 
ORDERS TAKEN FOR ANY NUMBER FROM 12 TO 1000. 
The best skilled English workmen @& 

employed on both our flyer and B 

presser work. Write for prices and discounts. ¥ 
Steel Rolls renecked. Don't throw away your old 

WeBraze /iyers. Send them tous and 

on Nibs. § qwe will save you money. py ge 
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KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 


Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Alizarine Dye Group 
( Aniline Dye Group 


Indigo, Colors, Chemicals, etc. 


FOR 
Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Woolen Mills. Paper Mills. 


Tanners. 


128 DUANE St. - =< - NEW YORK. 


Branch Offices: 
Boston - . - - 153 Milk Street. 


Providence - - 80 So. Water Street. 
Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago - 207 Michigan Street. 


San Francisco 215 Sacramento Street. 
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LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President. HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 


MAIN OFFICES: 
299 Devonshire St. (cor. Summer St.), Boston. 


(Publication Office.) 


425 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
123 Liberty St., New York. 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
SAMUEL S. DALE, Editor. E. A. POSSELT, Editor Process Department. 


Subscription and Directory Rates. 


The Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory, (Traveler's Edition), 
The Textile World Record, without the Directory, ° . ; , , « ‘ ‘ 
rhe Directory alone is $2.00 per copy for the Traveler's Edition; $2 50 for Office Edition 
The American Directory of Knitting Trade is : , ‘ , ‘ ; 

For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record without Directory (postage paid 

For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record with Directory postage paid 
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Remit by Express Order, Postal Money Order, Cheque or Registered Letier to Boston Office. 





Advertising Rates, 
WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. If set solid under Classified advertisements, Special Notices, or Second-hand Machinery headings, 


15 cents per line, each issue, if replies are to come in care of TexTILE WorLD REcorD to be forwarded; 10 cents per line if replies 
are direct to advertiser. Count seven words to the line. 

If displayed $2.00 per inch, single column, each issue. 

Cash must accompany order for transient ads, 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS. Rate cards sent on application. 


Date of Publication. 
THE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY ON THE 12th OF EACH MONTH. 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 25th of month preceding date of issue to insure proper attention, 

Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages can be taken up to the 4th of the month of publication, 

Weare always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in preparing attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequen 
change of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully change copy as 
often as may be desired, providing it reaches us in time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated. 


: 

The Official Directory of the Textile Industries of the United States and Canada, 
is published annually in the spring by Lorp & NAGLE Co. Itis a book of about 500 pages, well printed and bound, Office Edition 
$2.50. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 

Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada, It tells wh 
made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms, whether and what they dye or finish, steam or ater power, who the s« 
are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, 

There are 22 textile maps; gives population of town and railroad connections, 

Part II, Is the Yarn Trade Index, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind of yarn, size and 
spun, etc. All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this ‘section. 

Part III, Contains Classified List of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and p 
establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so far as possible giving width of goods handled; also s! 
extract and flock manufacturers and wool scouring establishments, 

Part IV. Manufacturer’s Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name and address 
character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak man 
giving specialties and buyers names. A list of city offices of textile mills is given. 

Part V. Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cottor 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a speciality of textile interests. 

Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States 


spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 





The Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada 


is published early each year by Lord & Nagle Company It is a complete directory of all the establishments in the United St 
Canada manufacturing knit goods, It gives the location of the mill, the capital stock, names of the officers, suy ntendent and \ 
iss of goods made, the m i hinery, in« uding number of knitting machines ind s« wing mac hines, sellir r t if any i in yst 
uses the class of yarn bought It also contains a list of commission houses making a specialty of knit ge B, al obbers and large 
retailers having knit goods department, in most cases giving the names of manager in charge of knit goods The book {1s small 
o that it may be carried in the pocket, Price is $2.00, 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES 


LOOM WORKS 





WORCESTER, MASS. 
Works: Worcester, Providence, Philadelphia. 
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Builders of i @) © mm nd for every fabric. 


Dobbies, Jacquards, Combs, Drums. 











Carpet and Rug Looms are now built 
at our works in Philadelphia. 








Foreign Representatives, Hutchinson, Hollinworth @ Co. 


DOBCROSS, ENGLAND. 
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We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 


ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 


Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 


especially on textile subjects and make liberal arrangements with authors. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, SOUTHERN OFFICE 
65 FRANKLIN ST. 814-815 Empire Bioa., ATLANTA, Ga. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 





Hopper Bale Openers. 
WE INVITE Your Conveying Systems. 


Automatie Feeders. 
INVESTIGATION Self-Feeding Openers. 
AND Breaker, Intermediate and Finisher Lappers. 


COMPARISON, ——_— 


Revolving Flat Cards 
Over 29,000 in operation. 
Drawing Frames 
With Eleetrie Stop Motions 
Over 67,000 delvs. sold and over 
“#000 OOOee-- 27,000 in U. S. alone. 
Slubbing Frames, 
Intermediate Frames. 
Roving and Jack Frames. 








Sexp FOR DES- New Pattern Spinning Frames. 
CRIPTIVE CIRCU- Improved Twisters for wet or dry work. 
LARS WITH LIST 


OF USERS. Cone Winders. 
Warpers. 
Slashers. 
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Change of Boston Office. 


The editorial and Boston business offices 
of the Textile World Record and other publi- 
cations of the Lord & Nagle Company 
have been moved to the Colonial Bank build- 
ing at the corner of Summer and Devonshire 
streets, where an entire floor has been espe- 
cially fitted up for their occupancy. The ele- 
vator entrance is at 299 Devonshire street, 
and we shall use this address. There is an- 
other entrance at 84 Summer St. This loca- 
tion is at the junction of two iniportant busi- 
ness streets, and only two blocks from the 
main entrance of the South Terminal station. 
It is in the wholesale dry goods district, and 
in close proximity to the wool section and 
the Boston offices of many large textile corpo- 
rations and machinery houses. 

The new offices are much larger than our 
former quarters, and better suited for our use. 
Fourteen large windows afford ample light. 
A reception room will contain files of all tex- 
tile publications published in this country and 
abroad, copies of all textile books of present 
interest, and most of which we carry in stock, 
directories, etc. 

Subscribers and advertisers having busi- 
ness in Boston are cordially invited to make 
use of this room for receiving and answering 
their mail and making business appointments. 
They will be cordially welcomed. 


NOVEMBER, 1903 No. 


Monthly Comment. 


te 


Two or Three Looms per Weaver. 





The attempt now being made by a few 
firms in San Quentin, France, to introduce 
the three looms system instead of the two 
looms per weaver now in operation, has re- 
sulted in a controversy in which each side has 
made a statement to the public. The opin- 
ions will interest American readers by show- 
ing the labor conditions in the French tex- 
tile industry, with which our own manufac- 
turers would come in direct competition were 
it not for our protective tariff. It appears 
from the statements that the San Quentin 
weavers are paid by the thousand picks and 
not by the meter. Their arguments are as 
follows: 

The actual daily production per loom with 
two looms per weaver is 67,000 picks, or a 
total of 134,000 picks per weaver. This pro- 
duction would not be more than 57,000 picks 
per loom if the weaver were required to oper- 
ate three looms, consequently the total per 
weaver running three looms would be 171,- 
ooo picks per day. The present price for 
weaving with two looms per weaver is .029 
francs per thousand, making the total earn- 
ings per weaver 3.886 francs. With three 
looms per weaver the price would be .023 
francs per thousand, giving a daily wage of 
3.933 francs, or an increase of 4.7 centimes 
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The production and wages by the 


two systems would be: 


per day. 


29 francs = 3.886 francs ($ 
23 francs = 3.933 francs ($« 


OMS 134,000 pik ks @ 
OMS 171,000 picks @ 


47 francs $0.009 


Besides this with an increase of one-third 
in the labor required of the workers, the very 
slight increase in wages would be lost by rea- 
son of bad work, fines, etc., on account of the 
difficulty of watching the three looms. The 
principal objection to the change, however, 
is in the fact that increasing the number of 
looms per weaver would throw a consider- 
able number of workers out of employment. 

The manufacturers reply: 

The change to the three-loom system is 
absolutely necessary. If it is not made it will 
be necessary for us to refuse the greater part 
of our orders, a result which will certainly 
lead to a reduction of wages. The proposed 
change will increase wages and will not 
diminish the number of workers in the dis- 
trict of San Quentin. The daily production 
of 67,000 picks per loom, which is admitted 
by the weavers, is often surpassed. Let us 
assume, however, that it is the average. Sup- 
now that we increase the number of 
looms to three per weaver. Will the produc- 
tion be 67,000 multiplied by three? The 
weavers say no, and they reduce the produc- 
tion to 57,000 picks per loom by reason of 
waste, broken threads, lost time, etc. What 
do they base that reasoning on? Nothing. 
It is not supported by experience and is a 
purely arbitrary assumption. Tests have 
been made and the waste has been nothing. 
It may be objected that these tests have gen- 
erally been made with expert workmen. That 
may be, but it does not prove very much. 
The fact that is conclusive, however, is that 
tests of ten years with three looms per weaver 
outside of San Quentin, have shown the 
waste to vary from 5 to 6 per cent. This is 
far from 15 per cent. The conclusions of 
the weavers are vitiated by these facts. Re- 


pose 


vising them we find the results of the old and. 


new systems of working to be as follows: 
2 looms 134,000 picks @ 

3 looms 188,940 picks @ 
Gain .384 francs $0.08 
This shows a gain of 38 centimes instead 
of 4 as claimed by the weavers. These are 
the minimum results. If the weaver reaches 


029 francs = 3.886 francs ($0.78 
.0226 francs = 4.27 francs ($0.85) 
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a total of 70,000 picks per loom his wages 
will be still further increased from Io to 12 
per cent. Furthermore the change will re- 
sult in the mills starting up; at present there 
are over 600 mills idle in San Quentin. Thus 
by reorganizing on the three-loom basis it 
will probably be necessary to employ new 
operatives. 

While French textile operatives and manu- 
facturers are disputing as to whether the 
daily wage of a weaver shall be 78 cents for 
two looms or 85 cents for three, the Ameri- 
can worker can congratulate himself that he 
lives in a land where natural conditions and 
a protective tariff have given him a 
far greater compensation for his labor. The 
contrast between the condition of the French 
and American textile worker recalls the 
words of Senator Hoar to the Honourable 
Artillery Company of London when he con- 
trasted the possessions of Europe and 
America: 

We cannot show you wonders like those you 
behind. We have few glories of archi- 
tecture and of art. We have little antiquity. We 
have no palaces or castles or cathedrals or gal- 


have left 


leries like those to which you are accustomed at 
home. Yet possibly we also may have something 
to exhibit, in a modest way, of the fruitage of the 
tree of English liberty. We must yield the palm 
cheerfully to other nations in art and architecture 
and music. We have tried to emulate them, if not 
to excel them, in the things which constitute the 
strength and happiness of a free people. 

We have gone without the architectural glories 
We have 
tried to perfect the architecture of the people’s 


of palaces and castles and cathedrals. 


dwellings, and you will find the English Bible and 
the English Shakespeare upon their shelves. The 
canvas does not live or breathe for us under the 
touch of Guido or Raphael. We have no Lawrence 
or Reynolds to preserve the features of high-born 
beauty. But at least health paints here with her 
roses the cheek of the factory girl. The music of 
Beethoven or Handel may not here rise and swell 
till it fill the dome which Angelo or Wren builded. 
But we have the music of children’s voices in the 
well-paid workman’s home. 


~ 
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The English Corner in Cotton. 





The failure of John Wrigley & Sons, mem- 
bers of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, after 
an attempt to corner. Egyptian cotton, calls 












general attention to the fact that this pro- 
pensity to corner commodities is confined to 
no particular country, although the recent 
clamor over the supposed corner in Ameri- 
can cotton would lead one to suppose that 
cornering was an American specialty. 

The reports from England state that for 
months the firm of Wrigley & Sons had been 
buying Egyptian cotton and finally the load 
became too heavy for them to carry and they 
suspended payment. Previous to the failure 
the quotations for September delivery of 
Egyptian was II pence; a week later it 
had dropped to 10 pence, and rapidly fell from 
that figure to 8 pence per pound. The losses 
have been heavy and distributed among a 
number of wealthy firms. The leaders of the 
movement, Messrs. Wrigley & Sons, were 
the only ones to go to the wall. 

The difference between these English spec- 
ulators and American speculators seems to 
be that the latter had a real scarcity to help 
them, while the former were unable to con- 
tend with the surplus of supply over demand. 
One bought for a rise at the right time, the 
other at the wrong time. 


* 
= 


The Canadian Woolen Industry. 





The woolen mills of Canada are in a bad 
way. The preferential tariff with the mother 
country is slowly but surely wiping the 
Canadian woolen industry out of existence. 
The Montreal Star thus sums up the situa- 
tion: 

It is felt by those in this city who are in a posi- 
ticn to know what is going on in the trade that 
all the woolen mills in the Dominion are in danger 
of being wiped out. Indeed, one of the most 
prominent wholesale woolen dealers gave it as his 
opinion yesterday that unless some drastic meas- 
ures were adopted all the mills would have to close 
down, as not a few have already done. “Some of 
the mills that make worsteds,” said he, “have been 
getting along fairly well latterly, owing to a fad 
for wearing that class of clothing which is now in 
vogue. But even their tenure of prosperity is prob- 
lematical. All the other mills have been in very 
bad shape for quite a time.” The cause of this 
disastrous outlook is to be found in inadequate 
protection, and also in conditions which make it 
profitable for British woolen mills to sell their 
goods in Canada at prices which the home indus- 
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tries cannot meet. The result has been that some 
of the biggest mills in the country are closing. 
The two mills at Carleton, operated by the Cana- 
dian Woolen Company, have closed down. Haw- 
thorne and Gillies’ mill also has closed its doors 
while within two weeks the Asburn Woolen Com- 
pany, of Peterboro, will suspend operations. This 
Peterboro mill has been running without interrup- 
tion for twenty-five years. Other mills are at a 
standstill. In explanation of this condition, a local 
merchant informed the Star that the trouble arose 
in Yorkshire, where goods could be manufactured 
at a minimum of cost. Labor was very cheap, the 
laborers being of the most ignorant and common 
type. They were content with very little and had 
been doing the same class of work through gen- 
erations. 

Exception must be taken to the statement 
in this extract that the Yorkshire woolen 
operatives are ignorant. 

It is related that some French dignitary 
once sent word to Napoleon, then a lieuten- 
ant, asking who he was. Napoleon answered: 
“Tell him that I am a man who knows his 
trade.” And so the Yorkshire woolen worker 
can proudly say: “I am one who knows his 
trade.” 

This Yorkshire knowledge and skill in 
making woolen, worsted and shoddy goods is 
one of the factors that makes it impossible 
for American manufacturers, whether in 
Canada or the United States, to compete with 
the Yorkshire product on even terms. York- 
shire woolen workers are more skilful than 
we are, especially in that art of converting 
waste woolen products, called shoddy, into 
useful and serviceable fabrics. They are far 
more numerous than are our manufacturers 
in proportion to the demand for their labor 
and, as a result, are compelled to sell their 
labor for considerably less. These are the 
reasons why woolen workers in other coun- 
tries require protection against their York- 
shire competitors. The manufacturers of the 
United States have such protection and are 
fairly prosperous. The Canadian manufac- 
turers lack that protection and are being 
driven out of business. 





Cotton Growing in the British Empire. 


The British Cotton Growing Association 
has recently issued a report on the progress 
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made in establishing the cotton growing in- 
dustry in British territory, and thus make 
Lancashire independent of the American sup- 
ply of the raw material. 

From an abstract of the report we judge 
that the results so far have consisted in prom- 
ises instead of cotton, although it is, of course, 
too early to expect any large shipments of 
cotton from the new fields. It is said that be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 bales will be received 
from Lagos alone this season. This quantity 
of cotton has been grown under the substan- 
tial encouragement of the British government, 
which has paid the salaries of experts sent out 
by the Association. Concessions have also 
been made by transportation companies. 

While the amount stated, 3,000 or 4,000 
bales, is very encouraging it is a question 
whether the supply will continue after the 
bounties have been removed. The report 
states that the chief difficulty in raising cotton 
in the Gold Coast colony is the scarcity of 
labor. What cotton has been raised there, 
however, is of an excellent quality. 

Excellent prospects are reported from 
South Nigeria, East and Central Africa, Sou- 
dan, Australia and the West Indies. India 
comes in for a share of attention. It is stated 
that for several years the quality of Indian 
cotton has been steadily deteriorating, and the 
Cotton Growing Association asks the Indian 
Office to establish experiment stations where 
improved methods of cotton cultivation can 
be taught to the natives. 


7’ 
> 


Hours of Labor in France. 








Since the first of April, 1900, a gradual re- 
duction of the hours of labor has been in 
process in France. The law passed in 
March, 1900, provided that the working time 
for women and children should, on certain 
dates, be reduced by one-half hour per day 
until on the first of April, 1904, a ten hour 
day was to be reached. This law has been 
carried into effect and at present the 
legal working day for women and children is 
ten and one-half hours. The prospect of a 
still further reduction to ten hours on the first 
of next April is calling forth strong protests 
from manufacturers in all parts of the French 


republic. The Chamber of Commerce at 








Lille voices the general sentiment among 
manufacturers in an address recently issued, 
and from which we make the following ex- 
tract: 

What has occurred among other European coun- 
tries since the passage of the law of March 30, 
1900? No change has been made among them in 
the hours of labor. Belgium, Italy and Russia are 
still working twelve and one-half hours per day 
and our government has made no attempt to reach 
an international agreement on this question. The 
generous example of our legislators, prompted by 
humanity, morality and a desire for social pacifi- 
cation, has not been followed by our neighbors. 
We cannot reasonably bear the consequences. 

On the first of next April we must still further 
increase the advance which we have already made 
over other European countries, and it can be said 
without fear of contradiction, that a still further 
reduction of one-half hour means a corresponding 
shrinkage of production. It is against such an 
event that we now protest. The reduction of work- 
ing time by one-half hour was made on April 1, 
1902, without any cut in wages, but another reduc- 
tion of one-half hour per day cannot be made on 
April 1, 1904, if we continue to pay the same wages 
as at present. In order to maintain our export 
trade it will be necessary to reduce wages, which 
is 1 very grave question. 

This argument was followed by an appeal 
to the government to postpone the final re- 
duction to ten hours per day, in view of the 
fact that other European countries have not 
followed the example set by France in limit- 
ing the hours of labor. It is greatly to the 
credit of the French people that public sen- 
timent has compelled the passage of this law, 
and although its enforcement may cause tem- 
porary loss of trade and embarrassment to 
manufacturers, there is no question but in 
the long run it will conduce greatly to the 
welfare of France in the way of a stronger 
race of people. The fear of the manufactur- 
ers that a reduction of the working time to 
ten hours per day may mean a correspond- 
ing reduction in the product of their mills 
may prove to be unfounded, as have similar 
fears in this and other countries when work- 
ing hours were reduced. 


* 
> 


The First Cotton from Dahomey. 





The French Cotton Association has re- 
ceived about 5,000 pounds of what is said to 
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be a very good grade of cotton from Da- 
homey. ‘The staple is somewhat irregular, 
varying from one to one and one-quarter 
inches. It yields 30 per cent. of fibre at the 
gin; a result that is considered very satisfac- 
tory. This cotton was raised under the aus- 
pices of the French Association, and the re- 
sults of this first attempt lead the promoters 
of the enterprise to think that Dahomey, 
which adjoins Togo, will be an important cot- 
ton raising colony in the near future. 


oe Bien 
> 





Price of Australian Wool. 


Most of the wool grown in South Australia 
is a merino grade, the percentage of cross- 
bred being very small. The average price of 
wool for this section for a series of years has 
recently been compiled by Elder, Smith & Co. 
According to their figures the average price 
for the past season was Qf. 8s. 2d. per bale as 
compared with roé. 7s. 5d. for the previous 
year. Inthe boom year of 1899 and 1900 the 
average price was 13£. 3s. 2d. per bale. With 
the exception of this boom year, last season’s 
average was the highest in thirteen years. 


> 


An Object Lesson in Protection. 





The Canadian woolen mills are receiving 
much attention in the Canadian press, owing 
to the depression in that branch of the textile 
industry and to the agitation for preferential 
tariffs between Canada and the mother coun- 
try. The Toronto News, in summing up the 
situation, incidentally refers to’ the transfer of 
the machinery and stock of a Canadian 
woolen mill to the United State about thirty 
years ago: 

The woolen men feel that their industry has been 
offered up as a sort of sacrifice by the Canadian 
Government to the principle of Imperial prefer- 
ence. Naturally self-preservation causes them to 
object to such treatment. They contend that Can- 
ada should be allowed to develop her own indus- 
tries, even though by sacrificing one of them a gift 
should be conferred on the Mother Country. Prior 
to the preference the rate of duty was 35 per cent 
The preference brought it down to 23 per cent 
The manufacturers are not asking now for a full 
restoration of the former rate, but that it be placed 
at 30 per cent., at which they claim they will be 
able to compete on an equal basis with the British 


manufacturers. And again: The woolen manufac- 
turers contrast their lot with those in the United 
States. There the same conditions of manufacture 
apply, except that in the latter country prohibitive 
duties of from 65 to 150 per cent. are imposed on 
imported goods. The result is that while Canada, 
with its population of only 5,000,000 people, im- 
ports $12,000,000 worth of woolen goods, the 
United States, with its large population of 76,000,- 
000 people, imports only $18,000,000 worth. 

Mr. Long, of Long & Bisby, Hamilton, showed 
to the news representative a piece of black russel 
cord cloth, recently exhibited in a frame at the 
“Made-in-Canada” Exhibition, in Hamilton, which 
was manufactured at Hespeler, over thirty years 
ago, by the firm of Randall, Farr & Co. This firm 
evidently produced a fine quality of goods, but it 
was learned that they had a hard row to hoe in 
Canada. They were struggling along under a low 
tariff, and had the greatest difficulty in making 
ends meet. Finally, in 1873, they packed up their 
plant, bag and baggage, chartered a special train, 
and transferred their entire machinery, the warp on 
the beams, the cloth in the looms, and the fillings 
in the bobbins, together with their large force of 
labor, to Holyoke, Massachusetts. Today, under 
the firm name of the Farr Alpaca Company, they 
are perhaps the most prosperous woolen manufac- 
turers in the United States. The company pays an 
annual dividend of 96 per cent., and this in spite of 
the fact that they import a large quantity of wool 
from Canada, on which they pay a duty of 12 cents 
a pound. They were succeeded in Hespeler by the 
firm of Harvey & McQuesten, which struggled 
along for a time, but finally went into bankruptcy, 
after losing $254,000. The mill then remained idle 
for some years, and is now occupied by the Canada 
Woolen Mills, which is having a precarious exis- 
tence. It shows you what a little protection will 
do, said Mr. Long. . 


Such evidence as this is conclusive, and will 
doubtless make it difficult to persuade Cana- 
dians to increase a tariff preference which is 
already destroying Canadian industry. 





Reduction of Consumption of Cotton. 


An English authority estimates that owing 
to the shortage of Anferican cotton, England 
has reduced her consumption of the staple 
25 per cent. English mills when running full 
use about 3,263,000 bales per year, 272,000 
bales per month, or about 10,500 bales per 
working day. The curtailment therefore 
means a reduction of 2600 bales per day or 
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68,000 per month. German cotton manufac- 
turers purchased large quantities of the stock 
early in the season before the rise in price, 
and as a the curtailment in 
German mills has been much less than that 


Cc ynsequence 
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in England. French mills, however, have 
been forced to run on short time and since 
the beginning of July it is estimated that the 
consumption of cotton in Normandy has 
been 20 per cent. below normal. 


A Successful Line of Men’s Wear Worsteds. 


This month we are able to present to our 
readers illustrations and analyses of several 
styles from one of the most successful lines 
of men’s wear worsteds that has been placed 
on the market this season. The goods are 
manufactured by the Coronet Worsted Co., 


_GORONET WORST 
fi ; 
. — — 
JOT BROADWAY, Nv. 


and the three samples shown in the illustra 
tions represent three distinct fabrics. 

The first, 6110-7, is sold at $1.67 1/2 per 
yard 6/4, weighs 14.3 ounces per yard 55 
inches wide, and is with a double 
warp, both sets of warp yarn being worsted 
The size of 


woven 


of the same quality and size. 
the warp as found in the finished goods is 
2/41s; the filling 2/35s. There are 117 
threads of warp and 58 picks of filling per 
inch. Some of the styles in this line are made 
with a 
worsted twist yarn. 

The next fabric, 5711-4, is an all worsted 


silk thread in place of the white 


cloth sold at $1.37 1/2 per yard 6/4. The 
(difference in price is due almost entirely to 
ihe difference in the weight of the fabric, 
The weight aimed at 
was probably 12 This is a single 
cloth woven with a 4-leaf twill. There are 
70 threads of warp and 54 picks of filling 
per inch. As found in the finished goods the 
warp is 2/37s and the filling 2 The 
stock is half blood quality, as in the first 


which is 11.7 ounces. 


ounces, 


29S. 


sample. 
On the basis of go cents per pound for the 


L 


yarn we calculate the cost of this sample 


5711-4 to be: 


Labor 
Expense 


Total 


16 per cent. from the selling 
for discount, selling ex- 


Deducting 
price ($1.37 1/2) 
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penses, etc., we have $1.15 1/2 per yard as 
the net proceeds to the mill. This shows 
a profit of about 13 cents per yard, which 





should certainly prove satisfactory to the 
manufacturer. 

The third fabric, 5224-2, is a 
made with a 1 warp 


cassimere 


worstec and a carded 
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cotton and wool mixed filling. It is sold for 
$1.00 per yard 6/4. The weight is 128 
ounces per yard 55 inches wide. It is woven 
with a 4-leaf twill, and there are 61 threads of 
warp and 51 picks of filling per inch. The 
worsted warp, which appears to be of the 
same quality as in the other fabrics, is 2/35s 
as found in the finished cloth. 
is 3.8 runs. 


The filling 
By extracting the wool with 
caustic potash, the filling is found to contain 
28.6 per cent. of wool and 71.4 per cent. of 
cotton. This makes the composition of the 
whole fabric 41 per cent. of cotton and 59 per 
cent. of wool and worsted. The wool is 
mixed with the cotton for filling to prevent 
that bare cottony appearance which would re- 
sult if a clear cotton thread were used. 

The fabrics are very well made and shown 
in an attractive line of colorings. Particular 
credit is due to the manufacturers for the 
cotton mixed cloth, which, although sold for 
$1.00 per yard, compares very favorably 
with the others, which cost 67 1/2 and 37 1/2 
per cent. The cotton 
mixed fabric will prove as durable as either 


more respectively. 


of the others, and is a good example of the 
benefit derived by the consumer from the 
mixture of cotton with wool. 


French Worsted Spinning. 


IV. 


BY A FRENCH TEXTILE ENGINEER. 


(Copyright, 1903, by Lord & N igle Ce 


This may be a matter of surprise to many 


thread 


who imagine that a twist in a spun 
is very uniform. The sole cause is in 


the drawing while spinning and the only 
remedy is to select wool of a uniform length. 
Unfortunately such wool is not grown, so we 
must look to the comb to remove all fibres 
below a certain length which, if left in the 
sliver, will not reach from the delivery to the 
drawing rolls, thereby causing the irregu- 
larities referred to. This remedy, however, 
has the disadvantage of causing an increase 
in the cost of the yarn by reason of the large 
quantity of noil removed from the wool, con- 
sequently its employment is limited by prac- 
tical considerations. Nevertheless the only 
means of obtaining a perfectly uniform wor- 


sted thread today is by making a large per- 
é ° D> > 


centage of noil at the comb. 


PREPARATORY MACHINES. 


th 
drawing which are calle 
First it will be neces- 
sarv to make a distinction in three different 


We wil! now review rapidly each of 


~ Oo 


nine operations of 


preparatory processes. 


cases which vary slightly from each other ac- 
cording to the grade of wool being worked. 


COARSE, LONG WOOL. NOS. 12 TO 24 YARN 


The first case refers to the working of 
coarse, long wool for coarse yarn. Here 
there are but eight operations instead of nine. 
In the first six machines cans are used in- 


stead of bobbins. The sliver enters the cans 
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instead of being wound on the bobbins and 
passes from the cans to the next machine. 
This method is necessary for long wool, be- 
cause, if wound on bobbins, the strands un- 
wind very badly and stick together. That is 
to sav, the fibres on the outside of the sliver 
adhere to the slivers underneath, especially at 
the ends of the bobbins and when the bob- 


[328 


together on the machine. Cans therefore can 
no longer be used, as they take up too much 
room between the machine and necessitate 
too wide a separation of the heads, making 
the machines too long. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to use bobbins. These occupy much 
less space, as they can be placed in rows, one 
above the other, in a rack behind the ma- 





























A B 


’ 

Fig. 14. 
bins are half full or nearly empty. In addi- 
tion to this, the machine with bobbins re- 
quires much more attention and consequently 
mucli more labor for its operation, on ac- 
count of the frequent breaking of the slivers 
of long wool. When cans are used, however, 
the sliver comes from the cans without diffi- 
culty. One part of the sliver seldom, if ever, 
clings to another, no matter how firmly the 
material may be pressed into the can. 

In the sixth preparatory passage, which 
corresponds to the nineteenth operation, the 
strand is fairly fine and consequently there 
are a large number of heads or strands close 








ides 3 


chine. As strands of long and coarse wool 
unwind very badly from the bobbins, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent the different 
layers from sticking together, to put more or 
less twist into the roving. This necessitates 
using the flyer frame instead of the ordinary 
bobbin frame with apron condensers. Twist 
not only prevents the layers of roving from 
sticking to each other, but also prevents the 
roving from becoming too loose and fluffy 
during the drawing process. 

If the fibres are soft and projecting in all 
directions, electricity is developed by the fric- 
tion of the fibres on each other. This elec- 
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tricity is simply mechanical force in another 
iorm. Ordinarily this force in the case of 
short, fine wool and of cotton is converted 
into heat instead of electricity. With silk and 
long, coarse wool, however, the force appears 
in the form of electricity. By this electrify- 


bvter 





noel 








Fig. 15 
ing of the fibres between the drawing rolls, 
the various fibres mutually repel each other, 
so that instead of the fibre remaining round 
and compact, it expands and becomes fluffy 
like the end of a dry brush. Such a condition 
is very unfavorable for the drawing operation 
(Figs. 14 and 14"), and it is necessary to 
twist the roving (Fig. 15) to prevent its being 
disentegrated while being drawn. These are 
the reasons why fly frames are used in the 
last two (seventh and eighth) preparatory 
operations, which correspond to the nine- 
teenth and twentieth processes. 

Fig. 16 shows a sectional plan of the work- 
ing parts of a drawing frame with porcupine 


Fig. 
rolls. This porcupine roll is dispensed with 
in the twentieth operation and the sliver 
passes from the back to the front rolls as in 
the ordinary self-actor or ring frame. If the 
porcupine should be used it would have to be 
very fine and close set and would not be suit- 
able for handling a twisted strand, as the long 
fibres would be broken by the fine closely set 
needies. These are the seasons why, in the 
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process just before spinning, the spindle 
frame without porcupine rollers is used. The 
process just described is adapted for yarn 
from 12’s to 24’s. Above 24’s it is necessary 
to use a finer grade of wool which requires a 
slightly different treatment. 











R 


MEDIUM WOOL. NOS. 16 TO 34 YARN. 

As in the case of coarse wool, eight pre- 
paratory processes are used for medium wool, 
and the only difference between the two 
methods of treatment consists in the fact that 
bobbins instead of cans are used throughout 
the series of processes for medium wool. The 
use of cans would not be accompanied by any 
inconvenience, and we are convinced that 
they would be more advantageous than bob- 
bins, nevertheless the custom is to use bob- 
bins for medium as well as for fine wool. The 
reason is probably found in the economy of 
floor space. Cans give much better results as 
regards the unwinding of the sliver. 





A gill box, Fig. 13, or still better, a draw- 
ing frame, Fig. 16, is used for the first pre- 
paratory operation in handling medium wool. 
This operation is the thirteenth in the total 
series. The two machines are equally ser- 
viceable becattse wool fibres of medium length 
do not offer the same resistance when draw- 
ing, and consequently the use of the gill box 
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is not essential except when handling excep- 
tionally heavy sliver. 

The machine in the fourteenth or next 
operation is an ordinary porcupine drawing 
frame, Fig. 16, but has no condensing aprons 
as has the preceding machine. The condens- 
ing of the sliver is not yet indispensable in 








these first two preparatory processes because 
the sliver is still fairly large and consequently 
compact. It is not necessary to condense it 
by rubbing aprons, which make the machine 
much more expensive, because of the leather 
aprons themselves, I I’, as well as the rolls 
F F’ and G G’. 

The succeeding machines used respectively 
with the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth operations are all 
simple porcupine drawing boxes with con- 
densers as shown at Fig. 16. The sliver en- 
ters between the back rolls A A’, passes be- 
tween the separating rolls B B’, then into the 
supporting roll C, the needles of which are in- 
clined backward, and finally to the front roll- 
ers D D D’. The circumferential speed ot 
these front rollers is four or five times as 
great as that of the preceding rolls A A’, B B’ 
and G. This difference in the speed results in 
the sliver or roving being drawn four or five 
times as fine as when it enters the machine. 
The sliver next passes through a small funnel 
guide E, which delivers it to the condensing 
apparatus F IF’, G G’ and I I’. This con- 
denser consists of two aprons made of leather 
tanned in a peculiar way in order to present 
a shaggy surface similar to that of cloth. 
These aprons revolve around the rollers F F’ 
and G G’. The middle roll H, serves to press 
the upper apron lightly against the lower one 
in order to squeeze the sliver as it passes be- 
tween them. The condensing is effected by 
a lateral vibration by which the rolls F’, H 


and G’ on the one hand, and the rolls F and 
G on the other are alternately vibrated in 
opposite directions. When the rolls F’, H 
and G’ pass to the right the rolls F and G go 
to the left and vice versa. The vibrating 
movement covers about one inch. The sliver 
is condensed by the lateral motion of the 





Fig. 18. 
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aprons while the forward motion serves sim- 
ply to carry the sliver forward. 

Coming from the aprons the; sliver is 
round, srnooth, and much more compact than 
before being condensed. It now passes to the 
funnel guide K, and is wound on the bobbin 
M. 

Special names have been given to the dif- 
ferent machines comprising the preparatory 
series for medium wool. These names are 
also used for the machines used for fine wool. 
Thus the first four operations (thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth) of the 
entire series are simply called drawing proc- 
esses, the first and second being without con- 
densers, and the third and fourth with con- 
densers. The succeeding or fifth machine, al- 
though used for a simple drawing process 
with condensers like the preceding, is styled 
by a special name, reducer (chute). This cur- 
ious name is probably derived from the fact 
that the sliver as it comes from the machine is 
somewhat finer than in the ‘preceding opera- 
tions. It means, therefore, the reduction of 
the size or thickness of the sliver. 

The three following preparatory operations, 
sixth, seventh and eighth (eighteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth of the total series), are 
often called bobiniers (bobbin processes). 
The sixth is called bobinier en gros; the sev- 
enth, bobiniere intermediaire; the eighth, 
bobinier finisseur. 

In all the preparatory processes, except 
the eighth, the roving is wound on the bob- 
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bins with a quick traverse as shown at Fig. 
17. In the eighth operation (bobinier finis- 
seur), the roving is wound straight on the 
bobbin as shown at Fig. 18. These finisher 
bobbins are formed as in the cotton and wool 
flyer frames with layers in which the strands 
lie side by side. That is to say, the inclina- 
tion of the spiral is but slightly greater than 
the thickness of the thread. In addition to 
this, the successive layers are gradually 
shortened so that the end of the bobbin is of 
a conical shape. This is to prevent the ends 
of the bobbin from breaking down and be- 
coming tangled. These bobbins are very 
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compact and as a consequence carry a large 
amount of material, the density of the wool 
being considerable, about 4/10 that of water. 
This density is caused by the presser fingers 
around which the roving is wound once or 
twice and which rests directly on the bobbin, 
similar to the method employed in the fly 
irames. The density of the material wound 
on the bobbins by the preceding machines 
with the quick traverse is about 3/10 that of 
water. The bobbins from the bobinier finis- 
seur are placed on a rack behind the spinning 
machine and the roving is then spun into 
yarn. 


‘ 


(To be continued ) 


The Industrial Regeneration of India. 


BY JOHN WALLACE, C. E. 


(From Cassier’s Magazine.) 


The conservatism of the Indian, for which 
the caste system seems to be mainly respon- 
sible, has so wedded him to stereotyped 
modes of industrial procedure that foreign- 
ers now outbid the native tanner for the skins 
he used to convert into leather. Shiploads of 
Indian iron ore are now exported to make 
English steel; oil seeds, gums, and paint pig- 
ments are exported, to return as paints and 
varnish, and tanning materials go out to aid 
the foreign tanners who send back the fin- 
ished goods. At the same time manufac- 
tured goods of all kinds are poured into India 
from the highly organized manufactories of 
Europe and America, making it daily more 
evident that cheap labor alone is no match 
for the highly paid and highly trained skill of 
the foreigner; and as a protective fiscal sys- 
tem like that of America seems to be impos- 
sible in India, the only course that is open to 
save the economic situation is to raise the 
standard of efficiency of the working classes. 

Industrial inaptitude has not always been 
characteristic of the Indian people, for there 
are many evidences to be found in the coun- 
try of a period of intellectual activity so re- 
mote that it has left no historical trace, and 
yet so vigorous as to have bequeathed to 
succeeding generations all the best mechani- 
cal inventions they possess. 


The Indian emery wheel is a disk of wood 
mounted on a wooden axle with metal peg 
centres. The disk is turned true on the edge 
and dressed with a mixture of shellac and 
pounded garnets, which are very common 
in the country. It is operated by a laborer, 
who, with a strap about the axle, gives it a 
reciprocating movement, while the grinder 
holds his work against the periphery. This 
appliance continues, without improvement, 
in its crude original shape, requiring two men 
to work it, although the scissors grinder per- 
ambulates the larger towns with his foot- 
driven wheel. But he is a Persian or an 
Afghan and not a fit model for Hindus, who 
know nothing of the revolution that has been 
wrought in western workshops by the de- 
velopment of their parent appliance. 

The turbine water mill is a machine of 
unknown antiquity. It is used with little 
variation in structure, throughout Asia 
Minor, the Caucasus, Persia, Afghanistan 
and India. It consists of a short vertical 
shaft having a disk fitted with paddles at its 
lower ends and a small pair of millstones at 
the upper end. The shaft passes through 
the floor of a cabin built over the millrace, 
and the water supply flows down an open 
wooden spout and strikes the blades of the 
turbine. The T-piece driving the upper stone 
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is generally the only piece of metal in the 
structure. The cost of the mill and turbine 
is about ten rupees and although so exten- 
sively used for grinding grain, no one has 
attempted to turn a grindstone by the same 
means to sharpen tools. 

The Indian lathe is probably the most 
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adhere to the lac. In this way a surface is 
obtained that looks well after forty years. 
The rope yarn spinner is a very simple 
form of machine that converts a reciprocat- 
ing into a rotating movement in one direc- 
tion. The movement is intermittent, but it 
does not reverse like the lathe, and as it dis- 





INDIAN ROPE YARN SPINNING. 


ancient of all machine tools; it is too old to 
be attributed to any one country, but it re- 
tained its original form without any attempt 
to give it a continuous rotation until the 
advent of Europeans. This was not for lack 
of a model, for the Indian spinning wheel, a 
very ancient machine, has exactly the move- 
ment required to make the first step in ad- 
vance,—a separate driving wheel and a cord. 
The Indian turner shows much ingenuity in 
turning hollow vessels between his fixed cen- 
tres, and his method of enameling turned 
work would be hard to beat. A small char- 
coal fire is pushed below the rotating piece 
until it is warm enough to melt a piece of 
colored shellac like sealing wax, held against 
it. When enough of lac is applied, it is 
smoothed and held while cooling with a piece 
of dried water rush, which does not seem to 


penses with a driving wheel it is exceedingly 
cheap. A cord that passes around two or 
three rolls is pulled at opposite ends, the 
ends alternately gripping and slipping. Judg- 
ing from the conservative spirit that rules the 
industries of India, one may suppose that all 
these appliances were invented before the in- 
stitution of caste began to exercise its repres- 
sive influence. 

As hereditary occupations do not insure a 
transmission of the necessary aptitude or tal- 
ent, all trades must count among their num- 
bers workmen who are either unskillful or 
unable to impart technical knowledge; many 
of them are incompetent in both respects. 
When such men are obliged not only to fol- 
low their father’s craft, but also to teach it to 
their sons, there is more than a risk of de- 
terioration in the craft which, under such 
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circumstances, must be carried on in families 
and not in factories. Again, every improve- 
ment in processes of work is jealously 
guarded as a secret by the inventor, even at 
times from his own relations, so that the 
spread of technical knowledge is retarded 
instead of aided by the caste system. 

Two very important examples of technical 
education on a non-literate basis are at pres- 
ent in operation in India,—the modern tex- 
tile industry and that of aluminum. The first 
cotton mill was built by an American. The 


INDIA 





number of mills is approximately as follows: 
Cotton, 184; jute, 30; woolen, 3; while the 
ginning factories number 370, and the baling 
presses 305. In these various factories the 
instruction imparted to the operatives refers 
directly to the work to be done, and does not 
touch extraneous subjects. 

The second example comes from the 
Madras School of Arts, and belongs to the 
Educaticnal Department. It was initiated 
and carried through by Mr. A. Chatterton, 
C. E., the principal, who, in the space of 





AN INDIAN EMERY WHEEL. 


enterprise was soon after taken up by ener- 
getic native merchants who, having no indus- 
trial education, had to hire their technical as- 
sistants from abroad. The operatives were 
and continue to be, drawn from the ranks of 
agricultural laborers, who in a short time can 
qualify to receive more than twice their orig- 
inal earnings. They do not abandon their 
hold on the land they previously tilled, and 
they usually return to their village and to 
agriculture at or near the age of forty. No 
protective duties foster the cotton and jute 
industries in India; they were a purely com- 
mercial undertaking, carried out by mer- 
chants and unsupported by schools. Large 
profits for many years rewarded the enter- 
prise of the millowners, and at present the 


three years, introduced the use of aluminium 
to one of the oldest and most con -ervative 
of castes in India,—that of the coppersmiths, 
and though the metal required new methods 
of treatment, the change was effected with 
such careful regard to the intelligence and 
habits of work of the men that the new metal 
has “taken on,” and the business that grew 
up at the School of Arts assumed consider- 
able dimensions. One of the best customers 
was the Indian army, which promptly recog- 
nized the saving in weight that followed the 
exchange of brass and copper cooking and 
other vessels for those of aluminum. 

The most cursory review of the industrial 
history of any country will show that prog- 
ress has been from the ranks upward and not 
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from the college downward. Even Japan, 
whose remarkable progress in recent times is 
so often quoted, forms no exception to the 
general rule that technical efficiency precedes 
the need for literary instruction. It is only 
within the last thirty-five years, according to 
the Japanese consul-general at Bombay, that 
the Japanese craftsman took to reading and 
writing, but for centuries his workmanship 
was famous for its excellence. India can, 
therefore, form no exception to the general 
rule, and seeing the very backward state of 





workmanship, and they indicate the chief 
defect of the Indian artificer. But in all 
schemes of industrial reform the greatest 
danger lies in doing too much. The state- 
ments of Prof. Flinders Petrie is true in two 
senses,—the limits of true progress lie not 
only in the amount of new knowledge to be 
imparted per generation, but also in the safe 
limit of increase of earnings which the work- 
men may gain without demoralizing them. 
Although the Indian craftsman has fallen 
so low in his technique, he is by no means 





AN INDIAN HAND LOOM, 


her industries, and of her artisan population, 
the subject of industrial reform acquires an 
urgency that is second to none, for* on the 
development of her natural resources de- 
pends her financial prosperity. 

All of the industries require an overhaul- 
ing, after thorough study of their peculiari- 
ties. They need not all be attacked at once, 
but may be taken in the order of their im- 
portance, and as they may all be said to be 
more or less in competition with similat, but 
more highly organized, industries in other 
countries, their weakest points will demand 
the first attention. To measure correctly, to 
use sharp tools, and to cut to the mark are 
axioms that lie at the foundation of all good 


devoid of intelligence; anyone who has heard 
him driving a bargain or making excuses for 
bad work will be struck by his ingenuity and 
ready wit. This intelligence, if rightly di- 
rected, would go far to help him on the way 
to industrial improvement. The amount of 
inconvenience he will at times suffer in carry- 
ing out his religious duties, or in assuming 
the debt of a deceased parent, shows a sense 
of honor that would be creditable to a man 
of much greater pretensions. 

He is, therefore, well worth a serious effort 
to bring him into line with the times. But 
we must first fit the instruction to the man, 
not the man to the instruction; and the sys- 
tem of instruction must fit the means avail- 
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able for its application. The sons of artificers 
cannot go to a great distance for an educa- 
tion; the schools must, therefore, be numer- 
ous and cheap. It is fortunate that any 





A HINDU WOOD TURNER. 
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structure that provides sufficient shelter from 
the weather, with adequate light and ventila- 
tion, will serve the purpose, provided that the 
teacher knows his work. 

It is unnecessary to dwell here on the next 
stage of primary technical instruction,—it 
lies, at the least, two generations ahead of 
the present time. The present inquiry deals 
only with the instruction of the industrial 
class, whose efficiency has hitherto been un- 
affected by educational effort. The Indian 
artisan has to be taught to think rationally 
and methodically about his work, and where 
this has been accomplished the industrial 
regeneration of India will have commenced 
in earnest. 


> 
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A LARGE LOOM. 





On two previous occasions discussions 
have been raised in these columns as to 
which is the largest loom in existence. 
Even yet there is some uncertainty as to 
which country, or which firm, should be 
awarded the palm, for looms of great size 
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are the exception rather than the rule. Be- 
ing few and far between, they are often over- 
looked, and as in many cases they are used 
for a special purpose in connection with a 
side industry, it is not always to the interest 
of their owners to make the particulars pub- 
lic. Keeping to authentic information, it 
seems to be generally recognized that the 
largest British loom is now running at 
Stubbins, in Lancashire, being employed for 
the manufacture of the woolen dry felts used 
for papermaking. This loom is 37 ft. in 
length, and weighs about 20 tons without 
warp, being built a little more than two 
vears ago by Messrs. Robert Hall and Sons 
Limited, of Bury. The loom has 2g ft. reed 
space, and in this respect comes second to 
one built by the Sachsische Webstuhlfabrik 
vorm. Louis Schonherr, who at the Leipzig 
Exhibition in 1897 exhibited a loom having 
36 ft. reed space for weaving artists’ painting 
cloth. We received reports of still larger 
looms in Canada, but as these were unofficial 
and not from reliable sources, they could 
not be taken into account. 

A loom larger than any of these has now 
been built in Germany for making the same 
class of goods as that of Stubbins. It is one 
of thirty which have been built by the Sach- 
sische Maschinenfabrik vorm. Richard Hart- 
mann, who claim that it is both the largest 
and heaviest in the world. The loom has a 
reed space of 48 3/4 ft., so that it is capable 
of weaving woolen dry feltings or round 
felts of about 48 ft. width. The huge lay is 
reciprocated by the usual crank motion with 
additional cranks and connecting rods, 
whilst a scrowl pick is employed for shuttle 
propulsion. The loom is driven by a friction 
motion, and provided with means for chang- 
ing to three different speeds, so as to adapt 
itself to various weights of cloth. The shed- 
ding is done by means of a dobby, working 
up to sixteen shafts, each heald being con- 
nected up by four chains working over ad- 
justable pulleys. The back beam consists of 
a hollow tube of large diameter, while the 
warp beam is supported in the centre—in 
addition to the ends—by a circular groove 
in which the central flange rotates. Ac- 
cording to the latest particulars received, 
this loom holds the place of largest loom in 
the world. 





Yucca Fibre. 


BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE. 


(Mr. Dodge, the writer of this article, was for- 
merly special agent of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and gave his entire attention to the investi- 
gation of fibre plants. His book, “Useful Fibre 
Plants of the World,” published by the Govern- 
ment, is a standard work. The information con- 
tained in the following article was obtained upon 
a recent visit to Mexico and has not been published 
before.—Ed.) 

The Yuccas are a large family of liliaceous 
shrubs with clustered ensiform leaves, which 
abound in the southern portions of the United 
States and in Mexico, but which have also 
been distributed to many tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. The most common form 
in the United States is probably the “Adam’s 
Needle” or Yucca filamentosa, an ornamental 
garden plant which is hardy as far north as 
New England, though in the South several 
other species, especially the Spanish bayonet, 
Yucca alotfolia, are quite as common. 

Until recently the fibre from the various 
species of Yucca has not been known as a 
commercial product, though the Indians of 
Arizona and other of the more southerly 
tribes, have long employed the leaves or the 
tibres of several species of the plant for rude 
cordage, halters, bridles, sandals, mats, trays, 
and a great variety of basketry. The basket 
work from Yucca glauca is especially inter- 
esting as it is very ornamental as well as 
useful. In the Southern states the twisted 
leaves of the Adam’s needle have been used 
as a tie material for hanging hams, as well as 
for rough country cordage. 

Twenty-five vears ago a rude machine was 
constructed in Louisiana for extracting the 
fibres of the Adam’s needle, and samples of a 
coarse matting were exhibited by the in- 
ventor, presumed to be adapted for use as 
cotton bagging. Ten or fifteen years later 
further experiments were conducted in Geor- 
gia, and it was claimed that 85 per cent. of 
cleaned fibre could be obtained from the 
leaves of this species. Neither of these ex- 
periments, however, led to any practical re- 
sults. Fibre produced by the writer from 
this species on a Todd machine, in 1892, was 
found to be dark yellowish in color, harsh 


and brittle, and it was concluded that the 
price such fibre would bring in the market 
would not pay for its extraction. In my 
tests of this fibre strands of the size of bind- 
ing twine, hand twisted, showed a tensile 
strength of only 45 to 50 pounds, while good 
sisal hemp will stand a strain of 90 to 100 
and Manila 120 pounds or more. 

In Mexico there are many species of plants 
belonging to the Yucca family, some of them 
being veritable trees, which have longer, 


thicker leaves than the Yuccas of the southern 
United States, and being found in great 
abundance are better adapted for fibre pro- 
duction. Recently some of these fibres have 
been exploited commercially, and in certain 
localities of northern and central Mexico, 
marketable fibre is being extracted, some of 
which finds its way to this country in rather 
more than sample lots. The fibre is known 
under various names in Mexico, dependent 
upon the locality where produced and upon 
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the species of plant used, “palma istle,” “pita 
sylvestre,’ and “zamandogue” being the most 
common. The name “istle” is applied to 
many fibres in Mexico, usually with a pre- 
fix, and palma istle, therefore, only means 
istle fibre from a palm (though the Yucca is 
not a palm in any sense). Pita sylvestre 
means wild pita, and as the name “pita” is 
applied generically to the fibres of several 
species of tropical plants, the name pita syl- 
vestre is meaningless save as a kind of trade 
mark. This fibre is produced from one of 
the more northerly species of Yucca, either 
Yucca Australis, or Yucca treculeana. The 
first named abounds not only in northern 
Mexico, but along the tablelands of the 
states of Coahuila, Neuvo Leon and western 
Tamaulipas, to central Mexico, while the 
second is found in central Texas and as far 
south as Torreon, Mexico. They are tree- 
like plants, branching when mature, often 








growing to large size with great rough 
trunks. Fig. 1. 

Zamandoque is produced from another 
and very different species of Yucca, known 
as Hesperaloe funifera, Fig. 2. The fibre 
palma istle is the same thing as zamandoque, 


though another species, Samuella carnerosana, 
as 1 am informed by Mr. L. H. Dewey 
of the Department of Agriculture, is also 
called palma istle. The illustrations are from 
negatives made by the writer in Mexico in 
1902. 

These Yucca fibre industries are conducted 
in a rude way, the fibre being cleaned by 














hand by men and boys, and even by young 
women. Only the central spike of unopened 
ieaves is taken from the plant for fibre, the 
leaf spikes being gathered in the open, some- 
times several miles from the hacienda, al- 
though Prof. Millspaugh states that Hes- 
peraloe has been cultivated. When an ox 
cart load of the spikes is brought in, these 
being put up in bundles of fifty or more, fires 
are started under immense steam kettles, the 
bundles thrown in, covered with refuse, and 
left for a time to steam and soften. When 
the unopened leaves which form the spike are 
sufficiently cooked to yiéld the fibre readily, 
the bundles are distributed to the cleaners 
and the work of extraction begins. The 
operation is a very simple one, a detached 
leaf being held firmly in one hand and 
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scraped with a dull edged iron instrument 
like a knife, held in the other hand, against 
a flat hard surface, as a billet of wood. When 
one end has been cleaned on both sides, the 
fibre is deftly wrapped around a bit of wood 
to give a “hand hold” and the other end is 
cleaned in the same manner. Fig. 3. 

After the fibre is extracted it is spread out 
to dry, ‘after which it is put up in small 
bundles of a few pounds each and stored 
until a shipment can be made. The fibre is 
decidedly inferior to sisal and Manila hemp, 
being harsh and uneven in color, and some- 
what brittle. It varies in length from fifteen 
to thirty inches, the latter length being con- 
siderably above the average. It can be used 
only as a substitute fibre for cordage at a low 
price. In Mexico much of the fibre gets into 
the manufacture of bags, mixed with the true 
istle or Tampico fibre, or with the fibre from 
several agaves inferior to sisal hemp. 

The species described above are chiefly 
confined to Mexico, but there are Yuccas 
growing within the borders of the United 
States with large thick leaves, which might 
be utilized for fibre, though not in the rude 


way in which the industry is exploited in 


Mexico. As machinery would need to be 
employed in the United States for extracting 
the fibre, the machine question is a vital one. 
However, I have heard that a new American- 
built machine for extracting a similar fibre is 
being experimented with in Mexico, though 
I cannot state with what degree of success. 
Before closing this article it should be men- 
tioned that a fine paper pulp can be made 
from Yucca and samples of paper produced 
from a western species, fully twenty-five 
years ago, were exhibited in the Agricultural 
Museum. 

According to Dr. William Trelease, the 
eminent authority on North American 
Yuccas, a species found in the state of 
Jalisco, known as the “izote,” yields a very 
much finer fibre than the other species, 
though I can find no reference to its com- 
mercial use and did not hear of it even in 
my investigations in Jalisco. 


~ 
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Some shirt-maker with a statistical turn of 
mind has estimated that there are 20,649 
stitches required in the making of one shirt. 
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A HINT TO AMERICANS. 


The following article from the London 
Daily Telegraph, of Aug. 29, giving the cor- 
respondence between two Nottingham, Eng., 
knit goods manufacturers and Mr. Chamber- 
lain in regard to the decline of English trade, 
also the statements of these English authori- 
ties regarding English wages can be profit- 
ably studied by Americans, who, thanks to 
natural conditions and a protective tariff, 
have been enjoying a period of great prosper- 
ity. Facts such as these are worth volumes 
of theory. 


Two representative manufacturers in the hosiery 
trade in Nottingham have been in communication 
with Mr. Chamberlain on the subject of the effect 
which the McKinley and Dingley Tariffs and the 
process of dumping foreign goods have on the 
English market. They also forward a letter from 
Mr. John Thornloe, the president of the National 
Hosiery Federation, relating to the fall of wages 
through hostile tariffs. The principal letters were: 

Nottingham, July 7, 1903. 

Sir.—-Sir E. Grey said last week in effect (I have 
not the paper in hand) that Protection might be a 
good thing for such businesses as were obsolete, 
not up to date, badly managed, etc. 

Take the hosiery trade of Nottingham and my 
own firm (a comparatively small one) as an ex- 
ample. Previous to the McKinley Tariff Notting- 
ham exported a large quantity of hosiery to the 
United States of America. Personally, I used to 
go over every year and bring back large and 
remunerative orders. Now the Nottingham (hos 
iery) trade with America is almost nil, which the 
American Consul’s figures here will demonstrate. 
At present America is exporting to this country 
hosiery in considerable quantities. This statement 
I can, of course, verify, and there is every appear- 
ance of this importation rapidly increasing. 

Germany.—I go to London to sell our goods, 
and find the buyers going through, to put it mildly, 
thousands of German samples before they look at 
the English goods, not because they are unpatri- 
otic, but because the foreign goods are so much 
cheaper. They must do so, and in order to obtain 
delivery for the season’s trade they are compelled 
to place orders in bulk and in good time. The 
unfortunate Englishman gets his orders, or not, as 
the case may be, afterward, and he has to dribble 
in his goods as best he may, and hold them over 
for the convenience of his customer, who, perhaps, 
if the season should prove to be a bad one, only 
takes in half his order, because he is stocked with 
the German goods which he has been obliged to 
accept. 
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Nottingham manufacturers are not obsolete. 
They are a keen, up to date class. Our firm is con- 
stantly adding the most recent machinery: other- 
wise it would not be possible to exist at all; but 
such is the enormous quantity of German goods 
put upon the English market it is impossible for 
master or man to make a fair living wage, and each 
year it becomes worse. 

If we do not get some form of protection, then 
in the course of twenty-five years—and possibly 
much sooner—the Nottingham hosiery trade will 
be a thing of the past, and will follow the silk trade 
of the country. 

This must be typical of many- manufacturing 
trades, no doubt, but I only speak of what I know. 
We want—the country wants—practical business 
men to tackle this question, if England is to retain 
her manufactures. 

At the present time one-third of the hosiery ma- 
chinery in Nottingham is standing, and that not 
“obsolete” or “out of date,” but modern.—I am, 
sir, yours obediently, 

J. BurNELL WELLS, 
Director of Ashwell, Wells & Knight (Limited). 

To the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., 

House of Commons, Westminster. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN WANTS INFORMATION. 


40 Prince’s Gardens, S. W., July 15, 1903. 

Sir—I am directed by Mr. Chamberlain to thank 
you for your letter of the 7th inst. 

Mr. Chamberlain would be very glad if you 
could give him the exact figures, which he might 
use for publication. 

He would want to know the course of the trade 
—that 1s to say, the amount of the exports, say, 
from the year before the McKinley Tariff to the 
present time; also, if possible, the number of men 
employed in the trade at different periods and the 
average rate of wages; also the imports of similar 
goods from the United States and from Germany 
for the same period. 

Mr. Chamberlain would like to know to what you 
attribute the cheaper prices of the German goods. 
Are they surplus produce put down at below cost 
price, or have the Germans some advantage which 
enables them to make more cheaply? 

If you could furnish Mr. Chamberlain wtih this 
information he would be very much obliged. I am, 
sir, yours obediently, 

J. WItLson. 

J. Burnell Wells, Esq. 


NOTTINGHAM’S RUINED HOSIERY INDUSTRY. 
In reply, Mr. T. Gascoigne, director of Gas- 


ccigne. Bailey & Clarke (Limited), and Mr. J. 
Burnell Wells inclose the official figures of exports 


of hosiery from Nottingham to America, obtained 
from Mr. Makin, the United States Consul at Not- 
tingham, for the years ending June 30, 1888, three 
years before the McKinley Tariff, to June 30 last. 
It is pointed out that the Tariff hit the trade very 
hard, although from 1895 to 1897 there was a re- 
covery to some extent, but in 1898, when the Ding- 
ley Tariff came into force, the trade was practically 
killed. Mr. J. Thorneloe, the president of the Na- 
tional Hosiery Federation, supplied the rate o: 
wages in Nottingham under the various Tariffs. 
Before the Tariff of 1883 the average wages were 
50 shillings; in 1886 they were reduced to 42 shil- 
lings, and under the McKinley Tariff they fell to 
35 shillings per week. When the Dingley Tariff 
came into operation it was felt both by manufac- 
turers and workmen that the struggle to retain the 
American trade must be relinquished as hopeless. 
Rut, serious as was the loss of the American trade, 
the writers say: “It is the rapidly increasing im- 
portation of foreign manufactured goods into our 
home and colonial markets with which we are now 
chiefly concerned, for if it continues as rapidly in 
the future as in the past few years it looks like the 
gradual extinction of the trade.” Much of the in- 
crease in the cotton hosiery imports from the con- 
tinent is attributable to the dumping of surplus 
goods much below cost price. 


EFFECT OF AMERICAN TARIFFS. 
The figures embracing the hosiery exports from 


Nottingham to the United States which were for- 
warded to Mr. Chamberlain were as follows: 


Year Year 

ending ending 

June 30, June 30, 

Se hw nsw £294,462 1890........£313,891 
eee 278,811 

McKinley Tariff. Dingley Tariff. 

| A pee 201,151 re 38,635 
eer, Wve ceccaes 59,941 
SE . «132,708 TOS. 6 v46toa 49,163 
GS wancoeeed 76,275 i Ae 
T1895... 226666 2104,164 We a ans das 47,203 
Ee 151,953 Se 52,111 
We vs naeaas 149,605 


COTTON HOSIERY IMPORTS. 


From Germany and other Continental countries: 


1809S. ....... £410,230 ee £ 707,673 
Picci Bee WL. <a tae 832,702 
WOWO.cucsscs GIGS 


Woolen hosiery (which is now a more important 
branch of the trade than cotton) is not separately 
erumerated, but the imports of unenumerated 
weolen manufactures (which must include hosiery) 
from all ceuntries are as follows: 


T808........£3,283,856 DOS os izae's £ 3,540,000 
180). ....22- 3,873,200 1902........ 4,274,882 
19CcO. 3,641,761 


It is impossible to say how much of the above 
is hosiery. but the Germans are exporting to this 
country great and rapidly increasing quantities of 
woolen and wool and cotton mixture hosiery, es- 
pecially underwear 

Fxports of woolen hosiery to all foreign coun- 
tries have fallen from £236,969 in 1808 by gradual 
reduction to £171,467 in 1902. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF COTTON PREPAR- 
ING AND SPINNING MACHINERY. 


EBEN C. WILLEY, BOSTON. MASS. 


Read before New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


MIXING COTTON. 

It is not unusual to find in the different lots 
of cotton of same grade, a variation in the 
strength of staple, which is as serious in its 
results as irregular or short staple cotton, 
and should be examined for its strength the 
same as for staple and grade in the redrawn 
samples, for it is as readily detected. 

Strong, even fibred cotton shows its effect 
throughout a mill in less loss in waste, good 
running work and strong even yarn, with a 
maximum product from the spinning and 
weaving. 

Uneven stapled cotton would show great 
variation in the yarn and breaking strength, 
poor running work and a general loss in 
product and quality, and as nearly all mills 
would find one or several lots among the 
many used in the course of a year, they should 
be carefully mixed with other lots of better 
staple, and the same rule would apply to the 
weak or tender staple cotton. 

To get the full benefit from the mixings of 
the several grades of cotton they must be uni- 
form, whether for a daily or longer run, and 
the character of each mixing governed by 
the preceding one, so that there would be the 
least possible change in the average quality 
of cotton going into the mill. This can only 
be accomplished by some responsible person 
who has a general idea of what is required, 
and the results obtained by good judgment 
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and attention to details in this matter, would 
be surprising to those who have not given it 
careful consideration. 

A thorough mixing cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon if the best results are desired,as 
an indifferent mixture, if several grades were 
used, would be readily noticed both on the 
pickers and cards, as neither of these ma- 
chines can remedy an irregularly made mix- 
ing; it will also show its effect in the variation 
of the numbers of yarn and quality of same. 

Table below gives an illustration of a se- 
ries of mixings which can be followed indefi- 
nitely, of 1,000 bales of cotton divided into 11 
lots, 50 bales to each mixing. 

PICKING. 

On the condition of the cotton in its raw 
state ready to be fed into hopper of feeder, 
depends the success of the first operation in 
cotton manufacturing, and if several grades 
are used, properly mixed and broken into 
medium sized pieces, the various grades lose 
their character and the cotton becomes an 
average of the several grades. 

The ordinary hopper will hold from 75 to 
100 lbs. of cotton, and supply in same should 
be kept as near uniform as possible consist- 
ent with economical handling. 

The opening machines built by the different 
firms are in several styles, but the opener 
built with the rigid or three arm beater seems 
to accomplish the best results, both in taking 
out the heavy foreign substances and leaving 
the cotton in better condition for the succeed- 
ing beater, or, if the trunk system is used 
there will be more sand and leaf collected in 
pockets of same. 
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Cotton should be delivered to opener beater 
heavy enough to induce a blow from beater 
which would be noticeable in character, for a 
light feed at this point results in a poor be- 
ginning and overloads the work of the fol- 
lowing machine. 

The cleaning trunk is not absolutely neces- 
sary, but is of great advantage in taking out 
the sand and undesirable matter, particularly 
on low grade stock, which has a high per 
cent. of dust and leaf. 

The Breaker lapper following the opener 
receives the cotton on the cages or from a 
gauge box, and the same rule should be fol- 
lowed here and feed heavy to the beater, so as 
to get the full centrifugal force of the beater 
to act on the cotton; by doing this you will 
obtain a clean action of the beater at feed 
rolls, better separation of the cotton and an 
evener delivery to cages, with the result that 
the lap delivered will be of uniform thickness. 

Laps from a machine if 40 inches in width 
should weigh not less than 18 oz. per yard, 
cotton 1 1/8 inches in length or less. 

Care must always be taken that feed rolls 
hold cotton securely, and that beater is set 
close enough to feed rolls so that cotton will 
not overlap and close space between top of 
grid bars and rolls, for in this space 75 per 
cent. of the cotton cleanings are thrown out, 
as it is not the action of the cotton on the 
grid bars which throws out the foreign mat- 
ter, but the contact between the beater and 
feed rolls, and that which falls through grids 
does so by gravity after the beater has per- 
formed its work. 

The intermediate lapper is a duplicate of 
the first lapper, excepting it has an apron for 
doubling several laps and an even mechanism. 
Four laps is the usual doubling and as 72 
ounces would be weight per yard delivered to 
beater, care should be taken to have sheet 
firmly held by feed rolls, and beater set so 
that action will be the same as on preceding 
machine. The lap from this machine should 
weigh about 16 oz. per yard. 

The Finisher lapper is a duplicate of the 
Intermediate machine. 

The essential features of the preparatory 
machines or lappers is to prepare a clean, uni- 
form sheet of cotton, free from impurities, 


for the cards, and to do this in the best pos- 
sible manner under all conditions. 

To do so we must look to the beater, and 

First: Run it the speed required to get 
the proper centrifugal force. 

Second: Set correct distance from feed 
rolls for work required. 

Third: Regulate weight of cotton to get 
best results. 

Fourth: Keep inside of machine clean and 
not allow chamber under beater to become 
filled with droppings. 

Fifth: Machine should be kept well oiled 
and all parts working free, particularly the 
evener. 

Regarding the speed of beaters, the best 
results have been obtained by running the 
opener beater 1,100 to 1,200, and the follow- 
ing beaters from 1,400 to 1,500 revolutions 
per minute, and set respectively in their order, 
beginning with the opener 3/8 inch, 1/4 inch, 
3/16 inch, and 1/8 inch, although conditions 
would vary somewhat in different mills. A 
beater gives the best results when edge is 
slightly rounded. 

The heavy feed reduces the speed of deliv- 
ery to beater, consequently gives greater ac- 
tion for play of the beater on the cotton, sep- 
arating the flakes of cotton and knocking out 
the foreign matter, also giving a more even 
delivery to cages owing to the cotton being 
better opened. 

It is very important that the chamber under 
beater should be as near a dead air space as 
possible and is regulated by the draught; so 
that the light leaf will not be drawn back 
again by suction of the fans through grid 
bars, and the best way to overcome this is by 
a 21/2 inch to 3 inch space between top of 
grid bars and bottom feed roll. 

There can be no set rule for speed of fans, 
on account of the different conditions gov- 
erning location of dust rooms and size of out- 
let from same in various mills, but should 
run fast enough to overcome any back 
draught. 

The Kirschner carding beater is a great im- 
provement over the knife bleade beater for 
finisher lapper, and prepares the lap for the 
card without injury to the fibres, cleans the 
cotton better by eliminating more of the fine 
leaf, and delivers cotton to cages evenly, so 
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that lap is uniform in thickness and does not 
show the thick and the thin places, as can be 
readily seen in a lap from knife blade beater, 
at the same time less cotton is thrown out 
with droppings. 

If the best results are desired, the lapper 
should receive the same care and attention 
that is given the cards, both in setting and 
general oversight, and the same examination 
should be given the sheet of cotton from lap- 
pers occasionally that is given the carding, as 
it is fully as important, and when this is done 
systematically a great improvement would be 
noticed in the work from these machines, al- 
ways having in mind, however, that a heavy 
body of cotton delivered to beater insures a 
much cleaner and evener lap for cards. 

Would suggest that hard wood gauges be 
used for setting beaters, made 2 X Io inches 
and 1/16, 1/8, 3/16, 1/4, and 3/8 inch in 
thickness, this would allow for a wide range 
would eliminate the haphazard methods now 
in general use. 


CARDING. 


Upon the sheet of cotton that is fed to card 
cylinder depends to a great extent the nature 
or quality of the carded sliver, and the pick- 
ing should receive the attention it deserves, 
but too often the card is blamed for poor 
work caused by carelessness and a mistaken 
idea that if the laps are delivered from picker 
room in a presentable condition it is all that 
is required. 

Card grinding, setting and care of the wire 
requires good judgment and the exercise of 
intelligence equal to that necessary in a good 
loom fixer, but the fact is often lost sight of, 
it being so far removed from the finished 
product. In grinding, extreme care should 
be taken not to grind too heavy and hook or 
turn over the points of the teeth on doffer or 
cylinder, for the smoother the wires the freer 
their action and delivery of cotton. Medium 
heavy is preferable to either very heavy or 
light grinding, and two to three hours is 
long enough under ordinary conditions, al- 
though number of emery whether coarse or 
fine enters into the matter to some extent. 
The top flats should be ground heavy so as 
to form a rough point, which is desirable, 
inasmuch as roughness is a factor in the wire 


holding the short stock and leaf. Setting a 
card, if properly ground, requires fine adjust- 
ment and careful attention to details and 
whatever the style of card, the gauges should 
be of the standard sizes in sets of three, in- 
cluding the 7,/1000, 11/1000 and 15/1000. It 
is often the case that card grinders use a 
gauge of their own manufacture and one size 
answers for all purposes. All doffers and 
cylinders should be set with the 7/1000 
gauge, whether of the old common top flat or 
English pattern, and can be accomplished if 
cards are properly clothed. 

Top flats if set with the 11/1000 gauge, will 
be close enough for all practical purposes, 
and this should be insisted upon even with 
wooden flats, although it may be necessary 
to change the setting of an odd flat or two on 
cards in damp weather, and all flats should 
be set the same distance from front to back to 
get the full benefit of the carding surface, for 
with the improved picking that has been se- 
cured in recent years there is not the liability 
of the first flats getting overloaded with the 
leaf and motes as formerly. Lickerin and 
feed rolls should be set the same as flats. 
The merits of the various numbers of wire, 
setting, round or side ground, fine or coarse, 
it is not necessary to give in detail, only to 
say, a difference of two numbers between dof- 
fer and cylinder, flats clothed same number as 
cvlinder, has given excellent results. 

What card drafts will give the evenest and 
cleanest sliver free from nits? The same rule 
holds good on the card as lapper, i. e., heavy 
lap and a long draft. For a 40 inch card a 
16 oz. lap is not an extreme weight with a 
card draft from 120 to 140, according to the 
weight of sliver required, although cotton 
must be tirmly held at feed to prevent cloudy 
carding, and very few cards are weighted 
heavy enough at feed rolls even for a lighter 
lap. The advantage of a heavy lap is a slow 
feed, which gives the lickerin or cylinder a 
longer time to separate the fibres, and loosens 
the leaf so that same will either be thrown 
out by lickerin or taken up more readily by 
the top flats; the strippings will show a 
change in appearance both in _ increased 
amount of leaf and dust, with result that card 
sliver will be cleaner and whiter; the strips 
will also show a greater per cent. of short 
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fibre and less long. <A light sliver and quick 
running doffer is by all means the best 
method, as weight of sliver represents the 
amount of excess cotton being carried by 
cylinder, always providing the card is prop- 
erly set; an overloaded cylinder is sure to 
cause more or less nitty carding, at the same 
time fills the card teeth or flats and retards 
their action on the fibre. 

The top flats act like a series of combs on 
the fibre in straightening same and laying 
them parallel on cylinder, to be delivered to 
doffer. It is very important that top flat 
clothing be kept in the best possible condi- 
tion. The product of a card is governed 
wholly by conditions, and depends largely on 
the quality of the picking and stock used, but 
a heavy lap and long draft ought to give from 
10 to 20 per cent. greater product than a 
card arranged for light lap and short draft, 


and do proportionately better work. 
RAILWAY HEADS. 


By the introduction of the revolving flat 
card and improvement made in eveners on 


lappers and advantage gained by the three 
processes in picking on the English system, 
the above machine is not so necessary, al- 
though it is used to some extent in the place 


of one process of drawing. The important 
features in connection with this machine are 
three in number—draft, rolls and evener. 
On the American system of carding the draft 
would be about one-half the doublings, usu- 
ally less, while if used in connection with the 
English system owing to the difference in the 
usual weight of slivers, the draft nearly always 
equals the doublings, whether they be six or 
eight, and no card sliver can be drawn ex- 
cessively and be even, also no amount of 
doublings will overcome extreme draft at this 
point, and an evenly drawn sliver is of more 
importance than doublings. The draft be- 
tween the rolls should be given attention and 
divided with reference to the bulk between 
same as follows: the two back rolls 1.06, mid- 
dle rolls 1.60, balance between the two front 
rolls, which increase or decrease by the varia- 
tions or weight. The top rolls, if leather cov- 
ered, should be kept true and even in size and 
evenly weighted, and a daily examination 
should be made of the individual saddles and 
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rolls to see that same are working properly; 
an irregularly weighted or powdered roll 
causes mischief that cannot be remedied by 
any future process. 

The evener must be sensitive to a slight 
movement of the trumpet either backward or 
forward of its centre, and a smooth selvage 
with evenly drawn sliver delivered from rolls, 
insures an easy movement of evener with a 
quick adjustment to any variation in weight. 
A flat hole in trumpet, particularly if sliver 
is heavy, prevents the core which is formed 
by an oval hole, and is drawn more evenly by 
the next set of rolls. 


DRAWING FRAME, 


Rolls should be kept true and even, and the 
only sure way is to test them by gauge, and 
if shell and more than one boss to an arbor, 
they should be matched as to size, otherwise 
they will not draw evenly and sliver will show 
a cut or uneven place. 

The draft between the rolls should be ar- 
ranged as in the railway head, and any change 
in same ought to be made between the two 
front rolls. 

Owing to the bulk or weight of the several 
slivers, the total draft of a drawing frame 
should be comparatively short, and as in the 
railway head, doublings should be sacrificed 
in favor of a short draft, a doubling of six 
with a six draft will not give as good results 
as a five and five draft, on the English sys- 
tem of drawing. 

On the American system of a heavy sliver 
on first process of drawing from railway head, 
and doubling three or four into one, the draft 
should not exceed 3.25 and 3.75. 

Slivers should be condensed uniformly and 
hard enough to prevent stretching while pass- 
ing to the succeeding set of rolls, particularly 
when roving can is nearly empty. 


SLUBBING FRAME, 


The same idea applies here as at the draw- 
ing frame, and the bulk of sliver must be 
considered in relation to the length of draft, 
and the same should not be over 4, and less 
if possible, with a difference of one tooth in 
draft between back and middle rolls. The 
top rolls are usually arranged with back and 
middle solid, front shell on all fly frames. 
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Extreme care should be taken to have the 
two shells perfectly matched, and have rolls 
covered even as it is often the case that a roll 
may be larger at one end, and the only way 
to overcome this is to have rolls buffed true 
at the time they are covered, this also over- 
comes any slight defect in the lap and insures 
a perfectly round roll. The spread of rolls 
should be attended to by the overseer per- 
sonally, and spread only sufficient to draw 
the sliver evenly, and is governed by weight 
and length of staple. 

The twist should only be enough to insure 
good running work and roving strong enough 
to unwind in creel of succeeding machine 
without breaking, but too often extra twist 
is put in to overcome poor work on the pre- 
ceding machines, or when frames are run at 
high speed; a reduction in speed and change 
of several teeth, in twist, has been of benefit 
in some instances. 

The sliver traverse ought to be as long as 
possible, with dwell at return reduced to a 
minimum, 

A regular system should be adopted for 
examining top rolls, oiling and cleaning. 

The tension on a slubber must be closely 
watched and a tight tension avoided, other- 
wise the sliver will be drawn enough to cause 
weak places which will show in the yarn, al- 
though not enough to break down the ends 
unless same is excessive. 

Variation in weight of drawing frame sliv- 
ers are a source of annoyance and seriously 
interfere in getting the best results if not 
attended to, by keeping the laps or railway 
head slivers uniform in weight. Light or sin- 
gle drawing slivers must be eliminated, as 
they interfere with the product at this point, 
and give serious trouble in the succeeding 
operations. 


(To be continued.) 


~~ 
> 





Spinning was practiced to a considerable 
extent among the aborigines in the West 
India Islands, even where little or no cloth- 
ing was used. Columbus found the people 
there entirely naked, yet they had an abund- 
ance of cotton yarn from which they made 
their peculiar beds which were suspended be- 
tween posts and called hamacas (hammocks). 


FINISHING FINE PRESSED CLOTH 
FELTS. 


BY KEYSTONE. 


In selecting stock for felts get a good felt- 
ing wool and have it free from grease. Have 
it prepared in ordinary way for card room. 
It is here where great care is to be taken, and 
nothing short of perfection will do. The 
stock should go through first and second 
breakers, then to finisher card, which is rigged 
up with another card working crossways and 
is called a crosser; both feed on to an endless 
apron, which is about 48 yards long, and can 
be set to go at any speed as required for 
weight of sheet, as feltis termed. The slower 
the apron is run, the heavier is the sheet. For 
example: If a 16 ounce felt 60 inches wide 
is wanted, the sheet is made 48 yards long, 
86 inches wide and to weigh 55 pounds in card 
room. From card room, the sheet is taken to 
the hardeners for the process called harden- 
ing. The class of felt mentioned can be 
hardened four sheets at a time. The sheets 
are arranged on the frame of the hardener, 
on top of each other, and a sheet of thin can- 
vas between each one. The canvas is then 
run on so as to bring it under hardening 
table. The sheets are moistened well with 
water, as hardening is accomplished by the 
aid of moisture, heat and friction, and the 
hardening machine is supplied with steam 
also. The hardening plate comes down on 
table and vibrates, generating the friction. 
The throw, or vibration, on hardener is set 
short for this class of felt and worked for 
three minutes. Then lift up hardener plate 
and move on one yard more and repeat. 
When done we are ready for the next opera- 
tion called fulling or milling. 

Fulling is very important, and is done in 
what we call pusher stocks, but before we 
proceed with fulling, calculations should be 
made for same. The sheet is 48 yards long 
and weighs 55 pounds. Finished, weight 
wanted is 16 ounces per yard 60 inches wide. 
Now we look ahead somewhat and find the 
stock loses about 20 per cent. 80 per cent. of 
55 pounds equals 44 pounds (704 0z.) 704 
(ozs.) divided by 6 (finished ozs.) equals 44 
vards finished. The pieces, or sheets are put 
in pusher stocks in rope form. Use a soap 
made up of 8 ounces palm oil and 2 ounces 
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ammoniated potash per gallon. Use luke- 
warm. Ammoniated potash facilitates fulling 
somewhat. Start up pusher and soap the 
sheets evenly, using a sprinkler can until uni- 
form saturation is obtained. Run one-half 
hour. Take out, thoroughly overhaul from 
end to end. Now put back again, but this 
time in straight folds, as this fulls them in 
length. Run now one-half hour more. Take 
out, overhaul once more, put back and full to 
length required, 44 yards. When completed, 
take out, overhaul again, and put back this 
time in rope form, and now run about one- 
half hour to full to width wanted, which is 60 
inches. When up to width, take out and if 
available, put into hammer stocks, run I0 
minutes, which will be of benefit to goods in 
making a firmer feeling piece of felt. From 
here, our next operation is washing or scour- 
ing, which needs plenty of warm water. 
Application upon application is in order. 
The main object is to free the goods from 
soap and finally rinse in ammonia and water 
for 10 minutes. After the washing is done, 
extract surplus water, take to cropping shear 
to shear in damp or moist condition. Crop 
fairly low, and on goods that need a perma- 
nent lustre finish, give two runs on steam fin- 
ishing machine, a steaming of Io minutes and 
cooling with cold water for 15 minutes. From 
here take to dyehouse for coloring. Put the 
dyed goods into washer, wash off all surplus 
color, also run in a solution of fuller’s earth 
10 minutes and then § minutes, in cold water. 
Extract and they are ready for dryers. Al- 
ways dry a few inches wider than width 
required to finish. In this case, 64 inches for 
a finished width of 60 inches. Do not dry at 
an excessively high temperature as too much 
heat gives wool a harsh feeling. When dry 
bring into finishing room for final finishing. 
Give a hard press and a little steam before 
entering, and after leaving press beds. Also 
roll up on back of press. After pressing put 
the rolls into cold storage over night, as that 
makes a marked change in appearance and 
handle. It sets the finish, and makes the 
steam finish permanent. Now unroll and 
examine for any imperfection, such as weak 
places, holes, etc. Roll up as market requires. 
Some need full width. Others need doubling. 


Remember to roil as neatly as possible, as 
neatness helps the sale of the goods. 

Imperfections in felt are often traced to the 
card room, which is held responsible for shot 
holes from uneven carding, to carelessness in 
rolling up lap or roll; soft places are caused 
by the hardeners; holes and weak places are 
caused in fulling department. 

Felt made and finished as above will be 
free from shot holes, etc. These felts can 
also be made waterproof by running them 
through sugar of lead, etc., after dyeing. 





FOREIGN NOVELTIES. 


By our Special Correspondent. 


The novelty of the times in Bradford black- 
goods for dresses is unmistakably the Roxana 
weave, Figs. 1 and 2. Roxana cloths or those 
that closely imitate them, are made of hard 
and lustrous yarn. Merino mats and looks 
dull in this elaborate 12-shaft construction. 
English wool or coarse cross-bred gives a 
smart fabric full of character and suggestive 
of a repp broken into fragments. Any kind 
of decoration in mohair may suitably be built 
upon the ground, or floats of warp or weft 
may be left to form a figure. Half a dozen 
Bradford mills are hard at work upon Rox- 
anas, and the reception of the novelty, al- 
ready favorable, is expected to gain in pop- 
ularity as time passes. Properly treated the 
fabric is firm and likely to retain good shape 
throughout its life, but the presence of broad 
figuring thrown too much upon the face 
leads to more flabbiness than could be de- 
sired. In finishing, the face must be singed 
clear and the pressing must be great enough 
to bring up the maximum of lustre. 

The impression one receives, on seeing 
Roxana at first, is that some ingenious re- 
verse-twists have been used. Closer scrutiny 
shows that the irregular tying of the cloth 
and the quality of wool are alone responsible. 
The regular range of price is from 35 cents to 
50 cents per yard in 44-inch width. Another 
cloth of 12 shafts called indifferently ‘“Can- 
vas” or “Hopsack,” with a mohair splash 
warp effect is also popular. Its appearance 
is rougher than Roxana and it is at its best 
in a wiry wool. Many other variants upon 
the parent idea are expected and with so 
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much scope for change in ground and figure 
there is hope of a long run. In cross-bred 
worsteds for suitings the weave is being tried 
experimentally. 

Zibeline fabrics are in their last ditch. 
Popularity has reduced them to qualities so 
debased that the trade has revolted. The 
nap and knicker are in full vogue. The fan- 


ciest of fancy yarns are used in composing 
certain costume cloths, both colors and twists 
are blended richly. 

On the other hand the simple tweed known 
as the “Donegal,” Fig. 3, and neat knickers in 
white upon mixture grounds of all colors. 
Figs. 4 and 5, are greatly appreciated. Smart 
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Venetian tweeds are variegated with occa- 
sional splashes of cotton slub in contrasting 
colors, and dyed herring-bones are relieved 
with mohair slubs of self-color. 

All the patterns one sees show signs of the 
disposition to escape from regularity and flat- 


ness. Designers are all using a free hand, and 


so-called plain goods are touched with the 


hand of fancy. 
An Irish made linen, Fig. 6, that has had a 


hee 
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bought still 
It is an abso- 


summer run, is being more 
largely for the spring of 1904. 
lutely simple little thing and exceptionally 


well fitted for summer needs. The warp is 
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colored and the filling white with the irregu- 
larities of spinning. In width the cloth is 28 
inches and the prices vary between 8 and 20 


cents per yard. The cheaper sorts contain 
more sizing than do the better. 

Eccentricity has seized upon the standard 
Bradford mohair figure. Ever since the birth 
of the crepon there has been a steady trade in 
mercerized goods, wherein the figure is cast 
into bold relief upon the surface. Floral de- 
signs are in the smallest possible demand de- 
spite the neatness of the few that are shown. 
Unconventional oddities, small, frequent and 


broken, are doing best, Fig. 7. Mill prices for 
cotton-warped fancies are around 33 cents for 
44-inches_ width. From some remarks 
dropped I gather that silk is to be tried in 
lieu of mohair. The issue of the experiment 
should be interesting since it is easy to dis- 
solve silk quite away in the mercerizing bath. 

An unusual cloth of French origin has put 
in an appearance. It is known as a “seal rip- 
ple.” <A rich seal effect is obtained by “gig- 
ging” the surface and laying the brilliant fi- 
bres along the length of the piece. The 
honey-comb ripple comes from the loose ty- 
ing of the weft, which allows the face to be 


dragged into wave form. Except as the sen- 
sation of a season the article can scarcely 
have a great sale despite its surprising cheap- 
ness. Three grades shown to me were priced 
37, 50 and 62 cents per yard, and the appear- 
ance of each was truly luxurious. Probably a 
limited demand for various trimming purposes 
may be expected. The regular cow-hair and 
cotton plush made in our heavy woolen dis- 
trict at approximately the same prices, is far 
inferior to this flimsy fabric in beauty. 

In men’s tweeds a handsome effect, which 
is credited with novelty, is obtained by intro- 
ducing a four-line stripe of silk. Very good 
noil silk or cheap schappe may be used and, 
varying with their thickness, from two to four 
ends should be used as one. The twill breaks 
the stripe and if old gold, cream, subdued 
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blues or crimsons are used upon harmonizing 
grounds, a suiting of some distinction may be 
obtained. For various reasons it is better to 
use silk than mercerized cotton for this pur- 
pose. 

The patents (English) of the Cravenette 
process Qf rainproof finishing have expired. 
Undoubtedly the system is admirable for its 
own classes of material For some goods it is 
hardly regarded as so suitable. Its operation 
depends solely upon the application of waxes 
of high melting point. In one other success- 
ful process the cloth is treated to a prepara- 
tory or mordanting bath in liquids. A combi- 
nation of lead acetate and alumina is used in 
one patent process, the lead being thrown 
down and not entering the cloth. After- 
wards the fabric is waxed by a film of ex- 
treme fineness. There is a grave objection to 
the introduction of sugar of lead or saponifi- 
able fat into piece-goods or simpler measures 
of proofing against rain would answer. It 
may be noted that simultaneously with the 
sale of the Cravenette concern to the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association the original patentee 
took out further specifications. Showerproof 
finishing is an art that has not yet reached 
finality. 


2 


TEST FOR MERCERIZED COTTON. 





The Dyer and Calico Printer gives the fol- 
lowing directions for testing mercerized cot- 
ton: 

Make a cold saturated solution of zinc chlo- 
ride, add solution of iodide of potassium, and 
then saturate with iodine. Good proportions 
are: Zinc chloride, 30 oz.; potassium iodide, 5 
oz.; iodine, 1 0z.; water, 24 0z. The cotton 
to be tested is immersed in the brown solu- 
tion which dyes it blue. Then rinse in water. 
If the cotton is mercerized, it retains the blue 
color; if not, the color is washed out. The 
reaction may be tried with white cotton, or 
cotton dyed of light shades, without any pre- 
liminary, but dark-dved cotton should first be 
bleached. 
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Felt making was known to the Greeks, and 
Pliny mentions that the Gauls of his day 
nade a kind that was so firm and strong it 
would resist a sword cut. 


[348 
THE WORLD’S SPINDLES AND LOOMS 


Samuel Andrew, secretary of the Oldham, 
Eng., Master Spinners’ Association, has com 
piled the following up-to-date figures as to 
the number of cotton spindles and looms in 
the world: 

Spindles. 
49,727,107 
14,500,000 

6,714,000 

6,000,000 

850,000 
8,434,000 
6,1 50,000 
3,250,000 
1,558,000 


Looms, 
Great Britain 

United States, North 
United States, South 
Russia 

Poland 

Germany 


719,389 
335,000 
153,00¢ 
140,000 
12,000 
212,000 
106,00¢ 
Austria 110,001 
Switzerland 
Italy 110,00 
Spain 68,000 
Portagal ...0 ves cceccssvees Nil 
Sweden 10,000 
NOrway -oee cess cccecececes 
Holland 
BeIGIGM 0.000 cvcccccvessoees 
Roumania 
Greece 
Smyrna 


15,50 


2,30 
10,000 
Not known 


2,100 


43,000 

1 »200 

Hand w'ving 
15,00 

18,006 


1 5,00¢ 


Brazil 
Canada 
Mexico 


113,594,107 

The above table is interesting as being a 
recent compilation of the number of cotton 
spindles throughout the world. The figures 
as to the United States are too small and evi- 
dently taken from old reports. The statistics 
compiled from the Textile World Record Di- 
rectory for 1903 give a total of 24,154,856 
spindles in this country. This is 3,940,856 
spindles more than are given by Mr. An- 
drew. 


+ 





Measuring and Folding Machine. George 
Hattersley & Son, Keighley, England, are 
placing on the market two new machines; 
one for measuring and winding, the other for 
folding cloth. 


4 
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The trade depression in Germany last year, 
which threw large numbers of men out of 
work, led to a number of new movements to- 
ward insurance against lack of employment. 
The idea is not a new one in Germany; it has 
been in successful operation in a number of 
workmen’s unions for several years. 
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PLAIN TWILLS AND SATINS; THE 
FOUNDATION OF TEXTILE DESIGNING. 


The purpose of this article is to give a thorough 
explanation of the foundation of textile design- 
ing, i.e., the construction of plain, twills and 
satins, which weaves in turn form the backbone 
of textile designing, since most every weave as 
used in the construction of any kind of textile 
an be brought back to these three sys- 


feature 


fabric c 


tems of foundation weaves, a which 
readily indicates their importance to any textile 


manufacturer. 
THE PLAIN WEAVE. 


This is the most simple weave and can be 
woven with two harness, of which one or the 
other alternately is either up or down. Fabrics 
constructed with this weave, or its derivative 
weaves, are characterized by means of the lines 
of interlacings of the threads running warp and 
filling ways. 

Diagram Fig. 1 shows this weave in connec- 
tion with a portion of a woven fabric. A, indi- 
cates the weave, executed on 16 * 12. B shows 
a corresponding portion of a fabric executed 
with this weave. Lines C, between A and B, 
are given to indicate the respective threads in 
the weave with reference to its corresponding 
warp threads (as well as picks) in the fabric, a 
feature which will at once explain the weave to 
the reader. 

An examination of Diagram B will convince 
the student that this weave produces a very firm 
interlacing of warp and filling to the fabric, in 
fact, the most thorough interlacing of warp and 
filling threads possible; in turn resulting in 
what we might term the strongest possible fab, 
of 
warp threads and picks per inch, as each thread, 


ric to be produced with a certain number 


by reason of its interlacing, supports the others 


to the utmost. This frequent interlacing of 


warp and filling will at the same time impart 


to the fabric a more or less perforated character, 
said perforations to be regulated according to 
the counts of yarn used as well as the twist im- 
the reason that the 


parted to the yarn; for 


heavier in counts the threads are, the larger the 


tat ATM 
aah Mecalt Gent Lead Lot Gat Cok C8: 
bok Genk’ Bod Gob foo): TF Cok Ge 
coh) Dock Soak Sent Coe BP coe oe 
bi Co Co) Toe ey cor cp hp 
eT eT eT Ee eT 
Ded CET Bod des 
eatl Leosl Sant Lok oe Oe La 
br de ee) ee 
MIS fA TSE eae = 7 
Tee ee ee el ie Ti 
Ligd 


perforations will be, that the softer the twist the 
less prominent the perforations; again, the per- 
forations will be reduced by employing a twist 
for warp and filling which, when interlaced, 


runs in the same direction. 


Fig. 2 shows a section of a fabric interlaced 


with the plain weave. One of the warp threads 
(a) is shown in shaded, the other (b) in outline 
This 


description refers to a fabric cut in the direction 


and the filling (c) in full black circles. 
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of its warp; in referring to fabric cut filling 
ways, 
a one pick, 
b=the other pick of the repeat of the 
weave, and 
c = the warp threads. 
Fig. 3 shows the plain weave executed on 
point paper. 
TWILLS. 
In this system of weaves, warp and filling do 
not interlace alternately as in the system ex- 


plained before, in single (or one) twill line 


effects only the third, fourth, etc., thread being 
used. Two or more twill line effects (in one 
repeat of the weave) hold to the same principle, 
however in some instances carrying plain weav- 
ing arranged as a twill with it (for example the 
The characteristic of 
After 


14,4, 8 harness twill). 


twills, i.e., their rule of construction is: 


indicating the interlacing of the first warp thread 


or pick throughout the repeat of the weave, 
every successive pick interlaces correspondingly 
with its successive warp thread or vice versa. 
Thus, if for example, the first warp thread 
ties in the second pick, the second warp thread 
must interlace in the third pick, the third warp 
thread in the fourth pick, and so on until the 


repeat of the weave is obtained. This manner 
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of interlacing warp and filling gives the fabric a 
distinct ‘* twill effect pattern,” i.e., lines running 
in a diagonal direction across the face and back 
of the fabric. 

Twills commence with three (3) harness and 
after this can be designed for any number of 
harnesses. 
twill 


weaves to those interlaced with plain weave 


Comparing fabrics constructed with 
more in particular, we notice that twill weaves 
permit of the introduction of more material in 


the structure, in turn producing a closer fabric 


than would have been the case with the plain 
weave, for the reason that, as mentioned before, 
twills only interlace at intervals of two, three, 
or more threads, and consequently permit the 
warp and filling threads to lay closer together. 
The direction of the twill effect can be either 
from left to right or vice versa, as required by 
the nature of the fabric; said twill effect being 
more prominent to the eye provided the same 
runs in the same direction as the twist in the 
As 


made for any number of harnesses beginning 


warp. mentioned before, twills can be 


with three. 
THREE HARNESS. 
Two twills can be constructed on it, i.e., the 


2, and s1 3 harness twill. The first-mentioned 
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weave (see Fig. 4) is what we technically term 
the warp effect three harness twill, i.e., the face 
of the fabric is by means of this weave produced 
more particularly by the warp, whereas the three 


harness twill filling effect (see Fig. 5) is exactly 





the reverse of the former weave, i.e., the face 
of the fabric is more particularly produced by 
means of the filling. Both weaves are what we 
technically term uneven-sided twills, by what 
we mean if one of these two twills is used for 
the face of the fabric, the back of the structure 
is produced by the other and vice versa. 

FOUR HARNESS. 


With this number of harnesses three twills 
can be designed, viz.: %, (see Fig. 6) its warp 
effect, ,1 (see Fig. 7) its filling effect, and ?, 
(see Fig. 8) which weave is as much a warp 
as filling effect, i.e., warp and filling being 


and ;1 


balanced on the point paper. *, are 
uneven-sided twills, and 2 is the first even-sided 
twill, being also frequently (in practical work) 
designated as the ‘* fancy cassimere twill.” 

In order to give the reader a thorough under- 
standing of the construction of fabrics interlaced 


with twill weaves, Diagram Fig. 9 is given, and 
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of which A indicates the weave (to correspond 
with Fig. 8) and B a corresponding portion of 
the fabric constructed with this weave. Lines 
C between Diagram A and B indicate or will 
guide the eye to the respective warp threads 
between both diagrams, i.e., the respective 
warp thread in the weave A and in the fab- 
ric B. 

In the same manner as we thus constructed 
weaves on four harness, we find that we can 
construct on five harness the following weaves : 
a, gi, 25, 3%, 1745 (See Fig. 10, two twill 
effects in one repeat of weave) and ,1,2. 
following twills can be 


On six harness the g 
3 


constructed: 54,, ;5, 2,, st, 35, 1,44, 7), 
and 1,25. 

On our plate of weaves we have given three 
more different twills, viz.: weave Fig. 11 being 
, 


the 2,1,%, 12 harness twill (three twill effects 


n one repeat of the weave), weave Fig. 12 





being the 2,,2,1,1, 12 harness twill (four twill 
effects in one repeat of the weave) and weave 
Fig. 13 being the *,2.,4,2,%5 24 harness twill 
(five twill effects in one repeat of the weave). 


Having thus given a thorough explanation of 
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he construction of twills we next come to the 
construction of 
SATIN WEAVES. 


Fabrics constructed with these weaves are 


without the prominent lines identical to twills, 
i.e., fabrics interlaced with satin weaves are 
characterized by a more or less smooth face, 
and are either warp or filling effects. 


The principle of constructing these weaves is 


to arrange the interlacing of warp and filling as 


much as possible distributed and at the same 
time as regular as possible, for the fact that the 
more scattered we can arrange the interlacing 
of warp and filling, the less visible such places 
The lowest 


satin 


will be to the eye in the fabric. 
number of harness for constructing a 
weave is five, after which (with the exception 
of six) satins can be constructed for any num- 
ber of harnesses. 

Rule for Constructing Satin Weaves.— 
Divide the number of harness for which you 
want to design your satin in two prime numbers 
(technically known as ‘‘ counters”), adding one 
of these numbers (counters) to 1 until the re- 
This affair will 
of an example 


peat of the weave is obtained. 
be better explained by means 
thus : — 


Ascertain the five leaf satin. and 


using 2 asa counter we find: 1 + 2= Sax 
5+2=7 (or 2, since 7 = 2 in the second re- 
peat of the weave) + 2=>4-+-2=>6 (or 1, 
since 6=1 in the second repeat of the weave) 
giving the points for interlacing warp and filling 
in the weave thus: 1, 3, 5, 2, 4, which means 
that : — 

the 1st warp thread interlaces with the 1st pick, 

the 2nd warp thread interlaces with the 3rd pick, 

the 3rd warp thread interlaces with the 5th pick, 

the 4th warp thread interlaces with the 2nd pick and 

the 5th warp thread interlaces with the 4th pick. 
Or vice versa : — 

the 1st pick interlaces with the Ist warp thread, 

the 2nd.pick interlaces with the 3rd warp thread, 

the 3rd pick interlaces with the 5th warp thread, 

the 4th pick interlaces with the 2nd warp thread and 
the sth pick interlaces with the 4th warp thread. 


The difference between using either way of 


counting, will result in a different twill effect 


for the satin; which to use depending on the 


fabric under consideration and consequently has 
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nothing to do with the construction of the weave 
In place of using 2 as a counter, we can use 3, 
the result being that the same five leaf satin is 
obtained as before, hence no use to go into detail 
on the subject. 

Fig. 14 on our plate of weaves shows us the 
regular five leaf satin as thus constructed — fill- 
ing effect; weave Fig. 15 shows its mate, i.e., 
the warp effect of the five leaf satin. In order 
to make the construction of satins, with refer- 
ence to fabric, more clear, Diagram Fig. 16 is 
given, showing by means of A, the five leaf 
satin (warp effect) and by means of B, a por- 
tion of a corresponding fabric; lines C between 
weave and diagram indicating the respective 
warp threads in weave and fabric. Diagram 
16 B also corresponds with the five leaf satin 
warp effect shown on pomt paper by means of 
weave Fig. 15. 

On six harness no regular satin can be con- 
structed since 6 cannot be divided into prime 
numbers, and for which reason an irregular 
satin must be used which we herewith quote, 
since this satin is very extensively used by the 
cotton trade: 1, 3, 5, 2, 6, 4. 

On seven harness we again find a regular 
satin by using either 2, 3, 4 or 5 as counter. 

Weave Fig. 17 shows the eight harness satin, 
filling effect, and weave Fig. 18 its warp effect, 
both effects being given since the eight harness 
satin (as well as the five harness satin) are 
satins extensively used in single as well as 
double cloth. 

By means of diagrams, weaves and their 
construction given, the reader will readily be 
able to construct a satin for any number of har- 
nesses required. 


LESSON. 


In order to compel the student to study the 
construction of these foundation weaves, the fol- 
lowing lesson, to be answered by him, will 
prove of the greatest value : — 

Question 1. 
Question 2. 

ness for weaving a twill? 
Question 3. 


on nine harness, remembering that 42 


Quote rule for constructing twills. 


What is the lowest number of har- 


Give all twills possible to be made 
dif- 
ferent nine harness twills can be constructed. 
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Produce no duplicates, construct each weave 
with two repeats, warp and filling ways, in 
order to convince yourself that you have 
produced a proper weave. 

Question 4. Give all the four line effect twills 
possible for 12 harness. 

Question 5. 
even-sided and an uneven-sided twill? 
Question 6. Produce three even-sided twills 

for seven (7) harness. 

Question 7. 
tween a twill weave and a satin weave? 
Question 8. Quote rule for constructing the 

seven (7) leaf satin. 

Question 9 
peats each way, the seven leaf satin, filling 


What is the difference between an 


What feature is the difference be- 


Construct on point paper, two re- 


effect, and the six leaf satin, filling effect. 


the article for 


answering these questions as well as mastering 


Besides studying present 


the construction of the foundation weaves, the 
student will find it of the greatest value to pro- 
cure for this purpose a copy of ‘* Technology of 
A. Posselt, a feature 
The 


book, or circulars of it giving Abstract of Con- 


Textile Design,” by E. 
which will greatly simplify his studies. 


tents and specimen pages, can be obtained from 
this office. 
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WOOL SCOURING. 





Wool, as it comes from the sheep, contains 
many substances besides the wool fibre itself, 
and before the latter can be carded or dyed 
these substances must be removed from the 
fibre. It is necessary not only that the proc- 
esses used for this purpose shall clean the 
fibre from all adhering matter, but that they 
also leave the wool in the best possible con- 
dition for further working, since without the 
proper cleansing of the wool from the im- 
purities adhering to it in its natural state, it 
is impossible for the dyer to get brilliant and 
fast colors; nor for the carder possible to 
card it properly; and in turn—impossible for 
the spinner to produce good yarn, since 
poorly scoured wool will not open freely on 
the carding engine. If the wool cannot be 
made to open freely by the carding engine, 
but breaks up instead of opening, it is im- 
possible for the spinner to get a sound and 


WOOL SCOURING 








even thread out of it, a feature resulting in 
turn in poor work in the weave room as well 
as imperfections in the fabric. 

The process of wool scouring in, of course, 
a crude and primitive form, is of very great 
antiquity, since in the earliest days of the use 
of wool or animal skins as a covering for the 
human body, the desirability of removing the 
natural contained grease would at once be- 
come apparent. Originally a simple washing 
in water would no doubt be resorted to, but 
this process, as will be shown directly, would 
remove only a portion of the greasy matter. 
Later, some sand, clay, or ashes was used 
during the washing, which, by mechanically 
rubbing off and absorbing the grease and 
dirt, would improve the effect. The efficacy 
of wood ashes in removing the grease and 
cleansing the wool would then, doubtless, be 
soen noticed by our observant progenitors, 
and it is a moot point whether this or stale 
urine was the first form of alkali to be em- 
ployed for the purpose. At a very early 
period the common soap-wort (saponaria 
officinalis) and the Egyptian soap-wort were 
also employed; these two plants being re- 
ferred to by Dioscorides and Pliny. as being 
used for cleansing wool in their time. At the 
present day the soap-nut (sapindus muko- 
rossi) and soap-bark (quillaya saponaria) are 
used to some extent, the former principally in 
India, and the latter in South America. The 
employment of soap and soda-ash, as scour- 
ing agents, is also of considerable antiquity. 

The scouring of wool is the cleansing of it 
from its yolk, natural grease, and dirt, pre- 
paratory to its being manufactured, and this 
should be set about from one standpoint, that 
the work must be accomplished by the mild- 
est means possible, so as to retain as much 
as possible of the natural softness, strength, 
free openness, and brilliancy of the fibre. If 
we destroy the natural softness of the fibre 
by any kind of harsh treatment, we at the 
same time destroy its soundness. An im- 
proper method of scouring may so hurt the 
fibre that it will be impossible to produce as 
fine a quality of yarn as should be afforded 
by that grade of wool under operation. The 
value of the material alone that passes 
through the hands of the wool scourer in a 
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single day in one of our large mills amounts 
to a very considerable sum; but this is not 
all, considering how much all the after proc- 
esses depend upon the right scouring. 

The impurities adhering to wool in its 
natural state consist of 

First: Matter mechanically adhering to it, 
besides 

Secondly: A great variety of substances 
secreted from the sheep and which are mostly 
potassium salts derived from the soil and as- 
similated by the sheep through its food. 

These secreted substances can be divided 
into two classes, the first of which, sometimes 
called volk or suint, is soluble in water (other- 
wise, how can wool be cleaned on the live 
sheep by simple immersion in water prepara- 
tory to shearing?) while the other, known as 
wool fat, is insoluble in water and can only 
be removed by alkaline liquids. 

The mechanical impurities may consist 
simply of dirt, leaves, etc., which are most 
taken out during the process of scouring 
But in some cases there are on the wool little 
burs which adhere with great tenacity and 
cannot be entirely removed either by scour- 
ing or any method of opening. In such 
cases, after the wool has been scoured, it is 
then subjected to the action of a burr picker, 
or extracted, i. e., carbonized. For the latter 
purpose the wool is soaked in a weak solu- 
tion of acid and then dried, the burs thereby 
being carbonized and in turn are easily 
beaten out. However, the latter process is 
liable to leave the wool harsh and is to be 
avoided whenever possible. 

We will now consider the substances 
secreted by the sheep, and we will first take 
up the soluble portion. This, together with 
the mechanical impurities, usually forms the 
larger portion of the substances to be re- 
moved. It consists mostly of soluble salts 
of potash, such as the carbonate, stearate, 
oleate, and probably also salts of palmitic 
The potash being de- 
rived from the sheep’s food, as already stated, 
and uniting with some of the fatty matters, 
form the above salts. There are also vary- 
ing amounts of other salts of potash, such as 
the chlorides, sulphates, etc. Some of our 
western wools also contain considerable 
quantities cf lime, magnesia, and iron salts, 


and valerianic acids. 
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which produce trouble in the scouring bath 
by forming sticky, insoluble soaps which are 
very hard to remove from the fibre when 
once deposited. In such cases a modification 
of the usual method of scouring must be 
emploved. 

If we take a wool rich in these soluble pot- 
ash salts, and wash it in warm water, and so 
continue with fresh lots, we soon get a very 
turbid, soapy liquor which acts as a mild 
scouring agent, and not only removes the 
soluble portion, but also some of the wool fat 
by forming an emulsion with it. But in this 
case all the dirt goes into the bath, which 
soon hecomes very dirty, and also, as the 
scouring liquors are usually thrown away, 
all the potash salts are lost. However, this 
action of these soluble potash salts would 
admit of the wool being almost thoroughly 
and completely washed in a stream of run- 
ning water were it not for the presence in the 
fleece of a portion of fatty matter, uncom- 
bined, chemically, with the yolk, which re- 
mains attached to the wool fibres, and refuses 
to pass off by the use of water only. 

However, in the interest of sound yarn, the 
scouring should be carried on by water alone 
as far as possible, since in this manner get- 
ting away with a certain amount of dirty mat- 
ter, we then can resort to much weaker alka- 
line solutions for final cleansing of the wool 
than would otherwise have been possible. 

We must go carefully to work when apply- 
ing alkalies to wool for the fact that wool, 
subjected to the action of strong alkalies, 
dissolves and is entirely destroyed, i. e., we 
are taking away so much of the life element 
of the wool so as to spoil it entirely for future 
carding and spinning. In the scouring proc- 
ess strong or harsh alkali should be avoided, 
as much as possible, as the strong alkali acts 
upon the wool very adversely. [A popular 
and very satisfactory article on the market 
today for scouring is Wyandotte 
washing soda.] Heat carried to 
acts upon wool in similar manner, apd 
if the heat employed exceeds 120 
F., the soda upon the wool 
adversely, as wool is very sensitive to the 
action of alkalies, especially at high tem- 
peratures. Superheated steam will decom- 
pose wool and reduce it to a perfect jelly; 


wool 


excess 


deg. 


acts very 
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even pure water heated to 230 deg. F. will 
decompose it, so that when subjecting wool 
to the boiling-point we are only 18 deg. of 
heat from the point of its destruction. The 
wool fibre is protected by a shield or cover- 
ing of little scales on the outside, while the 
interior is composed of a great many little 
cells. By the action of hot water, these scales 
are raised slightly and also the interior cells 
are penetrated and softened. The action is 
slightly more if the water is a little acid, and 
this accounts for the well known fact that in 
dyeing wool, it can be boiled much longer in 
the sweet way than in a sour kettle, without 
matting. The action is still greater if the 
water is made alkaline, and in all such cases 
great care must be used in order not to injure 
the fibre. 

These facts will readily demonstrate that 
the greatest of care must be exercised in 
scouring wool, since the latter may be in- 
juriously acted upon by being subjected to 
too hot a scouring solution, or from being 
brought in contact with powerful alkalies. 
No rigid rule as to temperature can be fur- 
nished, this being a feature which varies ac- 
cording to the nature of the wool under 
operation, the best rule being never to have 
the scouring liquor a higher temperature than 
is absolutely necessary to cleanse the material 
properly. 

Wool ought never under any circum- 
stances be scoured with a fixed alkali, but 
always with a volatile one. 

In some cases pulled wool is encountered 
which has been removed from the pelts by 
soaking them in lime. The wool is full of 
lime and this renders the scouring process 
difficult. But in many this is 
brought about by carelessness of the wool- 
puller. The old process of swetting the skins 
has abandoned almost entirely and 
pulling with the aid of sulphide of sodium 
has become generally used by pullers. 

The process of using sulphide so that the 
wool may readily be removed from the pelt 
is as follows: 

The skins are placed on tables flesh side 
up. Care should be taken that they are per- 
fectly smooth on the surface. Apply sul- 


very cases 


been 


phide of sodium to the skins with a vege- 
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table fibre brush, swab made of burlap. A 
sufficient quantity should be used to cover 
the skins fairly, but not enough to run off 
skins. 

Fold the skins up, wool out and place in 
a pile. 

In cold weather 6 to 8 may be put in a pile 
together, but in warm weather 2 to 4, and if 
they are to lay 24 hours or longer in warm 
weather it will be much better to shingle 
them; that is, lay them out so that one will 
lay over the next and so on. 

If possible this operation should take place 
in a cool, moist room and in winter care 
should be taken that the skins are not 
frozen. The wool should start well in 5 to 
6 hours after painting. It makes much 
cleaner work to pull next day after painting. 

In pulling it is more desirable and cleaner 
work to pull the skins double as they come 
from the painters, for in this way only the 
wool side is exposed and there is much less 
chance for any of the sulphide to come in 
contact with the wool. 

A very essential point is to use sulphide of 
sodium that is perfectly soluble, such as the 
Tremley brand. 

The substances used to remove the various 
impurities from wool are but few in number 
and, as a rule, consist of solutions of various 
alkaline salts in water. With the exception 
of a few cases in which volatile liquids are 
used, water is always the medium employed. 
It serves the double purpose of dissolving the 
chemicals to be used, thus enabling us to 
present them to the fibre in a solution of just 
the strength desired, and also as a carrier for 
the wool and the impurities removed from it. 
For this reason it is of the greatest import- 
ance to have good, soft water, for if it is hard, 
the scouring operation is made much more 
difficult and also more expensive. The iron, 
calcium and magnesium salts in such a hard 
water precipitate the soap used as sticky, in- 
soluble soaps of these elements, and when 
these are once formed on the fibre they are 
very difficult to remove. Provided hard 
water is the only one at our disposal, it must 
be first softened by the addition of sodium or 
potassium carbonate or Wyandotte washing 
soda and thereby made fit for scouring pur- 
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poses. Mills which require a large quantity 
of soft water will find a regular water soften- 
ing apparatus desirable. 

The substances used in connection with 
water for scouring wool are principally the 
carbonate of sodium, potassium, and am- 
monium; ammonia; salamoniac; salt, and 
finally soap. These substances differ in their 
effect on the fibre, but so long as the solu- 
tions are not too hot or strong there is no 
appreciable injury to it. If, howéver, the 
solutions are applied hot and strong, as pre- 
viously mentioned, the fibre is injured to an 
extent depending on the solution used and 
the time the wool is in the bath. 

Caustic soda and potash will dissolve wool 
if strong enough solutions are used, and as 
even small quantities are deleterious to the 
fibre, its presence should: be carefully avoided. 

Different weols vary very much in the 
amount of soluble and insoluble fatty matter 
present, and also in the amount of mineral 
matter. For this reason different methods 
are used for scouring different wools, and it 
is impossible to give any set rule which will 
apply to all cases. 

Sodium carbonate is a chemical much used 
for wool scouring and when pure is sold as 
“pure alkali” of 58 deg., by that we mean 
that there is 58 per cent. of Na,O present. 
Impure grades are sold as “soda ash” of 36 
deg. and 48 deg., referring as above to the 
percentage of Na,O present. Sal soda is 
crystallized sodium carbonate, and is very 
pure, but at the present time pure alkali is 
sold free from iron or any other injurious 
matter. Cheaper grades of soda ash, how- 
ever, contain a great many impurities and in 
many cases also from 5 to 15 per cent. of 
caustic soda, thus the greatest care must be 
used when purchasing these cheaper grades 
of soda ash. Tor the purpose of testing the 
ainount of caustic soda present in a lot of 
soda ash under consideration dissolve 5/10 
grs. (say 1/4 0z.) in pure water, and add to 
the solution an excess of a strong solution of 
barium chloride. This will precipitate all the 
carbonate present as barium carbonate, and 
this being removed by filtration, the clear 
liquid will contain only caustic soda, if pres- 
ent in the original substance, along with 
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sodium chloride, and the excess of barium 
chloride; and the two latter being neutral salts, 
caustic alkali is rendered evident by adding 
some suitable indicator, e. g., phenol phtha- 
lein, to the solution. 

The test, put as concisely as possible, con- 
sists in dissolving the soda ash in water, add- 
ing excess of barium chloride, filtering, and 
adding phenol phthalein; when a pink color 
is immediately developed caustic soda is pres- 
ent, but the solution remains quite colorless 
in its absence. 

There are now, however, several forms of 
sodium carbonate in the market, which while 
guaranteed to be absolutely free from caustic 
alkali, are only slightly more costly than the 
much more impure soda ash. Such are the 
so-called, “pure alkali,” which is a practically 
pure and anhydrous carbonate, containing 98 
to 99 per cent. Na,CO,, “crystal carbonate,” 
which is a beautiful preparation of the com- 
position Na,CO,H,O, and “sesqui-carbon- 
ate,” which is represented by the formula 
Na.CO,NaHCO,. Any of these products 
can be highly recommended. The ordinary 
preparation known as “soda crystals,” has 
the composition Na,CO,, 10H,O, and thus 
contains no less than 63 per cent. of its 
weight of water. 

Potassium carbonate has about the same 
effect on the fibre as the soda salt, with pos- 
sibly the exception that its action is a little 
milder. It is considerably more expensive 
than the soda salt, and at the same time has 
the disadvantage of absorbing moisture from 
the air, forming in turn a pasty mass. 

As the salts occurring naturally in wool are 
salts of potassium, it is claimed by many 
manufacturers that only potash salts should 
be used in wool scouring, and many claim 
that the wool is thereby left softer and in 
better condition than is the case if soda salts 
are used. 

Ammonium carbonate has a still 
effect on wool, and leaves it in a very fine, 
soft condition, unequalled, except in a ver) 
few cases. Its action is so mild that hotter 
solutions can be used in the case of the pre 
ceding. Were it not for its high cost, it 
would be much more used than it is. In 
Europe ammonium carbonate is used in the 


mildet 
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form of stale urine or “lant,” of which it con- 
stitutes the active agent. The use of this sub- 
stance appears to be gradually dying out. 

Sal ammoniac is another substance often 
employed and usually in connection with 
carbonate of soda. So is also salt often used 
instead of sal amfMoniac, and this at a great 
saving in expense and with nearly as good 
result. However, neither salt nor sal am- 
moniac are alkaline salts, and consequently 
their action and utility in scouring wool has 
been questioned. 

It is, however, very difficult to remove all 
the grease with any of the chemicals named, 
unless there is sufficient soluble yolk in the 
wool to assist them. For this reason it is 
necessary that with wool deficient in soluble 
yolk, more or less soap must be used in order 
to get rid of all the grease in the wool under 
operation. 

Soap is the scouring agent, above all 
others, for wool, and in cases where it can be 
used it gives most excellent results. Chemi- 
cally speaking, soaps are salts containing 
fatty acids (oleic, stearic, etc.); “hard” soaps 
resulting when sodium is the base, while 
potassium gives rise to “soft” soaps, thus: 

NaOH +- Oleic Acid = NaOleate + 
H.O Caustic Soda. Fatty Acid. Hard 
Soap. And KOH + Oleic Acid = 
K Oleate + H,O Caustic Potash. Fatty 
Acid. Soft Soap. 

The value of any soap largely depends 
upon the amount and correct proportions of 
fatty acid and alkali. The fatty acid is deter- 
mined by weighing 50 grains of the soap, and 
boiling it in a beaker glass, in distilled water, 
till dissolved, adding 10 grains of solid par- 
affine, and then 0.6103 cubic inch of sulphuric 
acid, diluted in a little water. The whole is 
gently boiled until the liquid clears, and the 
oily matter completely rises. It is then set 
aside till quite cold, so that the fatty acid can 
be removed in a cake, then dried upon blot- 
ting paper, and weighed. The weight, from 
which the paraffine added must be deducted, 
gives the fatty acid, the double of which, if 
590 grains had been taken, is the percentage. 
Any seap, when unskilfully. made, is liable to 
contain caustic alkali, but potash soaps are, 
on account of the method adopted in their 


manufacture, particularly liable to this defect. 
[t is, therefore, a great mistake to suppose 
that soft soap is a less severe scouring agent 
than hard soap, the exact opposite being usu- 
ally the case. Soap has a much milder action 
on the fibre than either the carbonate of soda 
or potash, but it possesses the disadvantage 
of being decomposed by hard water, forming 
a sticky, insoluble lime soap. In this way 
one pound of lime in hard water will destroy 
ten or fifteen pounds of ordinary soap. For 
this reason in cases where the water is hard, 
or the wool contains lime or iron salts, it is 
necessary to use other substances either with 
or before the soap in order to get proper 
results, i. e., soften the water either before or 
during the scouring process. 

To be continued, 


+ 
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COLDWELL & GILDARD’S IMPROVED 
SELF THREADING LOOM 
SHUTTLE. 





Besides being a self threading shuttle, the 
object of the improvement is to prevent the 
filling from getting slack and thus forming 
loops when a shuttle rebounds in the loom 
box. These loops are objectionable as they 
are often thrown above the surface of the 
shuttle and on the next pick of the loom, 
such loops may come in contact with the 
warp threads and be caught by them, thus 
being drawn around the threading or guide 
disk of the shuttle, a feature which conse- 
quently will break the filling thread and thus 
unthread the shuttle. This same breakage of 
the filling thread will also occur in a shuttle 
where said shuttle is threaded by suction, and 
these breakages are increased in figured 
weaving where the shed formed for the shut- 
tle to pass through is not as large as in the 
erdinary plain weave fabric. The method of 
preventing these loops from forming in the 
filling thread will be better understood by re- 
ferring to the accompanying illustrations, of 
which Fig. A is a perspective view of the 
threading end of a shuttle, showing the im- 
provement as applied to it. Fig. B is a cen- 
tral longitudinal sectional view of the thread- 
ing end of a shuttle, showing more in detail 
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the arrangement of the internal parts of the 
improvement. 

With reference to numerals of references 
in the illustrations, I indicates the shuttle 
body which contains the filling opening 2, 
from which leads the filling thread 3. At the 
front or threading end of the shuttle body, a 
short distance beyond the filling opening 2, 
said shuttle body 1 is bored vertically from 
opposite points, thus forming upper and 
lower cylindrical cavities 4 and 5, the latter 
being of considerably smaller diameter and 
the two connected by a reduced bore or per- 
foration 6. The upper cavity 4 communi- 
cates with the filling opening 2 of the shuttle 
by means of a narrow throat 7, the bottom 
of which declines, as shown, from near the 
bottom of said upper cavity, so as to not in- 
terfere with the free travel of the thread. 
This cavity 4 at its upper end, merges into a 
depressed thread race 8, the inner diameter 
or edge of which is beveled, and the entrance 
to which is inclined, as at 9, and terminates 
a little short of the throat 7 in a vertical 





Nez 
recess 10, the depth of which is equal to that 
of the throat 7, it being situated just to the 


Tu 6 as 


side of the front edge of said throat 7. On 
the front side of the shuttle and directly op- 
posite from the upper end of the inclined en- 
trance 9g there is formed an inclined guide 
slot 11, which communicates with the upper 
cavity 4, and from which it radiates, its lower 
end terminating in a thread eye 12, provided 
with a slotted bushing 13 and a guard 14, to 
prevent the thread from escaping. Within 
the upper cavity 4 is seated a hollow post 15 
which has an groove 16, near its 
lower end to form a thread guide. The 


outside 
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upper end of the post 15 is formed into a disk 
like guide 17, but which is very slightly less 
in diameter than the thread race 8, above the 
bottom of which, at a proper distance, it is 
supported by a proper number of washers 18, 
located between the bottom of the upper cay- 
ity 4 and the lower end of the hollow post 15. 
At that side of the guide disk 17, immediately 
above the inclined entrance 7 to the upper 
cavity 4, the disk 17 tends slightly upward, 
thus offering inducement for thread to enter 
in the act of threading. From this point of 
its edge, adjacent to the point of the shuttle, 
to a point opposite to the inclined slot 11, 
the guide disk is slightly depressed, as at 10, 
thus following the formation of the bottom 
of the thread race 8. The guide disk 17 is 
also provided at its perimeter with a depend- 
ing spur 20, which is pressed into the shuttle 
body and thus aids in positioning and retain- 
ing the guide disk 17 in its proper relative 
position with the thread race 8. This peri- 
meter of the guide head 17 is formed with a 
depending tangential safety finger 21, which 
is located in the recess 10 and extends to 
within a short distance of the bottom of the 
The bottom end of this finger 21 is 
made 


recess. 
rounded, and all of its edges are 
smooth to prevent any tendency toward chaf- 
ing the filling thread in passing it. The guide 
disk 17 is held in position in the shuttle body 
by means of the screw 22, the lower threaded 
end cf which is screwed into a lock nut 23, 
placed in the lower cavity 5. 


TO THREAD THE SHUTTLE, 


which may be moving or stationary, the 
thread 3 is caught and carried through the 
throat 7, around the outside of the depending 
retaining finger 21, up the incline or entrance 
g, around the guide disk 17, down into the 
inclined slot 11, and out through the eve 13. 
When thus conducted, which may be accomi- 
plished with practically one continuous move 
ment, the thread is by the disposition of the 
thread race 8 and groove 11, directed to the 
bottom of the upper cavity 4, and is immedi- 
ately engaged by the thread groove 16. This 
positioning of the thread causes that portion 
of the same which was outside of the retain 
ing finger 21 to fall and pass under said 
finger and to the inner side of it.. This finger 








21, heing adjacent to the hollow post 15 
serves to prevent the excessive length of 
slack thread between the filling and guide 
mechanism, and hence it makes it almost im- 
possible to form a loop by a rebound of the 
shuttle; again if such a loop were formed, the 
presence of the retaining finger 21 would pre- 
vent it leaving the shuttle body, as no un- 
threading could occur without the thread 
passing to the opposite side of the finger, 
and this would be practically an impossibility. 


CORROSIVE ACTION OF LUBRICANTS. 





The time was when one kind of lubricant 
was deemed sufficient for all the machinery 
in a mill, and when the selection of that lubri- 
cant was regarded as a matter of secondary 
importance. Now, however, when competi- 
tion is active, profits are small and economy 
is the rule, investigation into every source of 
loss of power, and wear of machinery is felt 
to be indispensable. As a consequence the 
extent to which this loss and this wear can 
be reduced by care in the choice and applica- 
tion of a lubricant is held to be of the highest 
interest. The oil best adapted to the business 
of a light and swift running spindle differs 
widely from that which makes most easy the 
revolution of a ponderous shaft in its journal 
boxes. In the latter case the oil must pos- 
sess so much cohesion among its own pafti- 
cles and so much adhesion for the surface of 
the metal of the journal and that of the box, 
as to form a perfect and resistant cushion by 
which at all points of the revolution these 
opposing surfaces shall be prevented from 
touching each other. The consistence of the 
spindle oil on the contrary must be less; a 
great degree of viscosity may indeed much 
impair its usefulness for its special purpose. 
The qualities of which we now speak are 
purely physical. They are to be ascertained 
by friction tests; with the dynamometer and 
viscometer, and the conditions under which 
they are tested must as closely as possible 
approach those under which the lubricants 
are to be employed. 

But physical conditions may all be satis- 
fied and the oil be found to work admirably 
as a reducer of friction, and yet be unfit for 
use. It must fulfil another condition, viz.: 
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Be free from corroding action on the bear- 
ings. This action varies greatly and can 
scarcely be said to be the same for any two 
oils, while oils which act injuriously upon one 
metal have no corrosive effect upon another. 
As the friction between unlike metallic sur- 
faces is claimed to be less than that between 
surfaces of the same material, the choice of 
a lubricant which reduces to a minimum the 
friction between both, and at the same time 
the corrosion of both, is often attended with 
much difficulty. 

The subject is none the less interesting be- 
cause mixtures of mineral oils with vegetable 
or an animal oil are preferred as lubricants; 
for the etfect of the first named, is to lessen 
but not to destroy the corrosive property of 
the oil mixed with it. Moreover pure min- 
eral oil has a pronounced corrosive action on 
lead about equal to that of cotton seed oil 
and greater than that of olive oil, to which it 
is-said to be sometimes added in order to 
prevent action on bearings made of an alloy 
into which lead enters. Whale, lard and 
sperm oils affect lead the most. Iron is least 
affected by seal, even less than by mineral 
oil; tallow oil is, for this metal, the most cor- 
rosive and olive ranks next. Mineral oil has 
no effect on copper. Of the other oils, sperm 
affects it the least; and whale, cotton seed, 
olive, iard, seal and tallow follow in the order 
named, each having a greater corrosive ac- 
tion than that which precedes it. So great is 
this action of the last three that their use for 
this metal should be entirely abandoned. Tin 
is least affected by olive oil and most by cot- 
ton seed oil, zinc appears to be not at all acted 
on by mineral oil, and of the others named, 
least by lard and most by sperm. 





A NOVEL PIANO CARD STAMPING MA- 
CHINE. 





In this card stamper there are combined 
two common heads into one, being arranged 
side by side, the respective keys of one sec- 
tion or head being connected to keys in the 
other head and this in such a manner that 
when one key in the first head operates a 
punch, its mate key in the other head is with- 
drawn and does not operate its respective 
punch, and vice versa. By having two cards 
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thus punched in unison, from the foregoing 
item it will be seen that these two cards bear 
a certain relation to, each other, since they 
are cut from one set of keys by the operator, 
each key, as mentioned before, operating one 
punch in both sections of the head. 

The purpose of the new head is to provide 
means for cutting cards for elaborate fabrics, 
etc., and where this special cutting in connec- 


With reference to Fig. 1, i. e., the head of 
the machine, we see that the same refers to 
what we might call a double 16 key fine index 
card stamper, the same controlling the cut- 
ting of 16 X 2 = 32 putiches at one time. In 
its general principle of construction, the new 
head closely resembles a regular head of a 
piano card stamper, only that it is larger, it 
being operated in the regular manner. A de- 
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tion with the proper tie up of the Jacquard 
harness will produce the required effects in 
the fabric. 

In order to more clearly explain the sub- 
ject, the accompanying two illustrations are 
given, of which Fig. I is a top plan view of 
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such a duplex head, as used in connection 
with a regular piano card stamper, clearly 
showing the two series or sections of keys 
and punches. Fig. 2 shows a stamped card. 
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scription of the construction and operation of 
the néw card stamper is best given by quot- 
ing letters of reference accompanying our il- 
lustrations, and of which a indicates the head 
of the machine, operated in the usual manner. 
b and b’ indicate respectively the two series 
of punches as operated in turn by means of 
the two series of keys c and c’. Twelve of 
these keys are shown to be operated from the 
back, the remaining four keys being operated 
from the front of the head. 

Examining the keys and their connections 
more particularly, we will see that each key 
besides controlling one punch in one section 
of the head, is at the same time controlling a 
punch in the other section of the head by 
means of a lever d and its connections. The 
keys in one section of the head carry the usual 
springs e and which through levers men- 
tioned, in turn, operate both sets of keys; the 
arrangement being such that when a certain 
key acts on the punch in one section of the 
head, its mate key in the other section will 
not operate, i. e., be out of the way of its re- 
spective punch, consequently the action of 
stamping pattern holes in the card, with ref- 
ernce to the two heads thus combined in one 
machine, will be exactly reversed. 
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The connection, i. e., relation between the 
keys in this duplex head is done in pairs (2 
keys), consequently, with reference to con- 
nection adopted in illustration, two keys in 
the first section of the head work in pairs 
against two keys in the other section of the 
head, the connection with reference to these 
two pairs of keys (and every other pair of 
keys in the machine in the same manner) be- 
ing the reverse. 

To explain the foregoing, let us consider 
the first two keys (1 and 2) in the first section 
of the head and the first two keys (17 and 18) 
in the other section of the head, when we 
will see that key 1 in the first section works 
against key 18 in the other section, and vice 
versa key 2 works against key 17. In this 
manner the remainder of the keys work in 
pairs, ending with key 15 of the first section 
working against key 32 of the other section, 
and key 16 of the first section working 
against key 31 of the other section. 

The arrangement of the connections be- 
tween keys of the first section to those of the 
other may be varied for different conditions, 
as for instance, key 1 may be connected to 
key 25, key 2 to key 26, continuing in this 
manner until connecting key 8 to key 32; 
then connect key 9 to key 17, and so on until 
closing the affair with key 16 to key 24. 

Peg holes at the front ends of the two cards 
are punched, at the same time that the first 
row oi pattern holes is punched, by means of 
the punches f and f’, which are operated 
through the keys g and g’, these keys being 
connected by the rod h. Peg holes at the 
rear ends of the cards are punched by the 
punches i and i’ simultaneously with the last 
row of holes, the punches being operated by 
the keys j and j’, which are connected by the 
rod k, which has a wire | attached to the 
centre of its length and extending through 
the head, said wire being then connected to 
the operating mechanism (not shown). 

The principle of stamping the two cards, as 
previously explained, using the first connec- 
tions mentioned in the article, will be readily 
seen by referring to diagram Fig 2, which 
shows two cards as cut at the same time by 
the machine, and indicating very clearly the 
relation which they bear to each other. In 
order to illustrate the manner in which: holes 


are cut, we will take rows 4 in each card and 
follow the holes in each in their relation to 
each other, starting at the right hand side of 
the cards. The card m was cut on the first 
section c of the head of the machine, and 
card m’ on the other section, c’. 


Tn card rf. In card 1’. 


gt ee ee corresponds to hole 2 
ED iccceseseaer corresponds to hole 1 
oy eee ee eee corresponds to empty 4 
eee eee corresponds to hole 3 
Riess seamen corresponds to empty 6 
BOE D6 :. 60k 6d coaes corresponds to hole 5 
Oe ere corresponds to empty 8 
ED & 50.6 bus wad oa corresponds to hole 7 
8 ey corresponds to empty Io 
By 90. cei ckcnuer corresponds to hole 9 
ay gee ee corresponds to empty 12 
Bite IS . 66 cience corresponds to hole 11 
NS SEPP eee. corresponds to empty 14 
eee corresponds to hole 13 
ere corresponds to empty 16 
2 eee corresponds to hole 15 


In the same manner, any pair of rows in 
any card cut may be taken and followed out, 
and it will be found that two keys forming a 
pair on the first section of the head always 
work against each other with a correspond- 
ing pair of keys on the other section, as ex- 
plained. Two independent cards might be 
punched separately by the head, however, 
preferably a card of double width, such as 
shown in the illustration, is punched by the 
machine, which after the completion of the 
punching operation are divided by cutting 
the same at the point indicated by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 2. 
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NOVELTIES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 





Worsted Melton Suiting. 
seenones ome 2) imemee 
D JOOC eee ] 





i) _ieietel |) eieiel | 
See 00888 Osan 
Complete Weave. Repeat 24 X 6. 
Warp :—4,400 ends, 12 harness fancy draw. 
Reed :—11 X 6 = 664 inches wide. 
Dress *— 


I end, 2/40’s worsted, white 

1 erd, 2/40’s worsted, red and white twist 

1 end, 2/40’s worsted, black and white twist 
3 ends, 2/36’s worsted, black. 
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worsted, black and white twist. 
worsted, black 
‘ 2/72’s worsted, dark red, 
worsted, black 
worsted, black and white twist 
worsted, blac 
id, , 2/72’s worsted, dark red. 
nd, 2/36's worsted, black 
nd, o’s worsted, white 
3 ends, 360’°s worsted, black- 
18 ends in repeat of pattern 
Filling :—64 picks per inch, all 2/36’s worsted, black. 
Finish :—Melton finish; scour well, full, shear clear; 56 
inches wide. 


~ 
> 


Worsted Trousering. 





Complete Weave. Repeat 47 X 4. 
Warp:—s,640 ends, 11-harness fancy draw. 

— ,. { 1dent @ 5 ends } 
Reed :—14/9 | 7 dents @ 6 ends § 
Dress :— 


3 ends, 2/4c’ 


65 inches wide. 


worsted, black ..... = 3 ends 
worsted, pearl and drab = 2ends 
worsted, black. 

worsted, drab...... 
worsted, black.. 

worsted, pearl and drab.. 
worsted, black 

worsted, drab 

worsted, black. 


ends, 2/64’ 
ends, 2/40’ 
ends, 2/ 
ends, 2 
ends 


12 ends 


10 ends 
2 ends 
is 
end = 12 ends 
6 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 47 ends 

Filling: —62 
black. 

Finish :—Worsted finish ; scour well and shear clear; 56 
inches wide. 


picks per inch, all 2/36’s worsted, plain 


4. 


Worsted Suiting. 





Complete Weave. 
Repeat 6 X 4. 


2 ends. 
= 634 inches wide in loom. 


z2=> ¢t ends, 


Repeat of pattern : 

Filling : — 42 picks per inch, arranged thus : — 

1 pick, A, 2-fold ) 

1 pick, B 

1 pick, A, 

1 pick, B 

1 pick, C 

1 pick, B 

1 pic k, A, 

1 pick, 


2= 4 picks 


picks, 


6 picks 


pick, D, 2-fold ... 
pick, B 

pick, A, 2 fold 
pick, B ...... 

pick, C, 2-fold 
pick, B 

pick, A 


pick, 
pick. 
1 pick. 
Repeat of pattern: 96 picks. 
Description of Yarn: - 
= 2/50’s worsted, black and white twist, twisted over 
with 2/so’s worsted, slate 
worsted, black 
worsted, gray. 
worsted, black and blue-green twist. 
worsted, black and orange twist. 
Finish : — Worsted finish, scour well, shear clear, 56 
inches wide. 





Worsted Suiting. 


32 


Complete Weave. Repeat 64 X 8. 


Warp : — 7,014 ends, 16 harness straight draw. 
Reed : — 1344 X 8 = 65 inches wide in loom, 
Dress :— 


4 ends, 2/36’s worsted, black ...........s000. = 4 
1 end, 36's worsted, black and 40's) 
worsted pearl twist.... | = 
2/36’s worsted, black and gray { ” aes 
twist . 
2 ends, 2/52’s worsted, black and red twist 
2 ends, 2/3’s worsted, black .. javhen 
1 end, 36’s worsted, black and 40's 
worsted pearl twist... 
2/36’s worsted, black and gray { ” 
twist oe wate’ j 
ends, 2/36’s worsted, black 
end, 36's worsted, black 
pearl twist.. —_— — ends, 
end, 2/36’s worsted, black and gray twist. 
ends, 2/36’s worsted, black.. 
end, 36’s worsted, black and 40's 
pearl twist 
end, 2/36’s worsted, black and 
ends, 2/52’s worsted, black and blue twist .. 
end, 36’s worsted, black and 
‘pearl twist 
end, 2/36’s worsted, black and gray twist 
ends, 2/36’s worsted, black... ; 
end, 36's worsted, black and 40’s worsted pearl 
twist 


ends, 
1 end, 


ends, 
ends, 


end, ends, 


worsted 
> ends, 


jeanne ends. 


40's worsted ) 


4 ends, 


end, 


end, end, 


Repeat of pattern: 192 ends, 
Filling : — 
black. 


Finish :— Worsted finish, scour well, shear clear, 56 
inches wide. 


57 picks per inch, all plain 2/36’s worsted 
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Worsted Suiting. 


i= =EE 
Complete Weave. 
Repeat 12 X 6, 





ends. 
‘—17 X 6= 66 inches wide in loom. 


Dress :— 


Pt | inte 
Warp : — 6,670 
Reed 


2 ends, 2/52’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/So’s cot 






















rite dag > mame : — = 2 ends, 
2 ends, 2/45’s worsted, black and blue twist -= 2ends 
2¢ 32’s worsted, SOB. vavvstccvesdesneee ‘ 2 ends, 
6« B WOTKOG, DIGDEE 26s ccccccccveccece = 6ends. 
2 ends, 2 s worsted, black, tw isted with 2/S80’s cot 

ton, slate ..... thake coco BS 06 ends. 
2 ends, 2/45's worsted, black and blue-green twist .... = 2 ends 
S ends, 2/32’s worsted, black .........+.. ; = Sends 
2 ends, 2/s2’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/S80’s cot 

COM CUED con icccccase TTTy = 2ends 
2 ends, 2/45's worsted, black and blue twist = 2ends, 
2 ends, 2/32's worsted, violet ............. 2ends 
6 ends, 2/32’s worsted, a k eee . 6 ends- 
2 ends, 2/52’s worsted, ick, twisted with 2/So’s 

cotton, slate eecce 
2 ends, 45"s worsted, t ack and b ylue-green twist | 
8 ends, 32's worsted, black oes 4 . Lys 192 ends 
2 ends, 2’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/So’s { 

cotton, slate eees coe 
2 ends, 2/45’s worsted, black and blue twist . | 
Sends, 2’s worsted, black eee A ] 
2 ends, 2*s worsted, black, twisted with 2/So’s cot 

ton, slate..... cocoee = «6 ends. 
2 ends, 2 *s worsted, black and blue-green twist 2 ends 
8 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black 8 ends 





Repeat of pattern 
picks per inch, arranged thus : — 


240 ends. 
Filling : — $7 




















4 picks, 2/ s worsted, black.... news waaale = $ pic ks. 
1 pick, 2/52’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/So’s cot 

Ont: DHE a Fan ecks due eas sabe = I pick, 
1 pick, 2/45’s worsted, black and blue-green twist ... = 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/32's WOPOCNE, WPNOBs vo cc cceencecscse: coc SS 1 pick, 
3 picks, 2/32’s worsted, black............ .sscscccees = 3picks 
1 pick, 2/52’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/S0’s cot ; 

ton, slate ... ° : 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/45’s worsted, black and blue-green twist 1 pick. 
4 picks, 2/32’s worsted, black............ceeeessseeees = 4picks. 
I pick, 2/52’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/80’s cot 

ton, siz WS ce cune . = 1 pick, 
1 pick, 2/45's worsted, black and biue green twist eo = 1 pick, 
1 pick, 2/32’s vorsted violet..... os evenewawenuenn 1 pick 
3 picks, 2/32’s worsted, black....... ounce wn = 3 picks, 
1 pick, 2/52’s worsted, black, twisted with 


2/S8o’s cotton, slate 
1 pick, 2/45’s worsted, black and blue green > X 19 = 114 picks 

tWISt ...66 
4 picks, 2/32's worsted, blac “k eaecet 
1 pick, 2/52’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/80! s cot 

ton, slate cecece ; = I pick. 
1 pick, 2/45's worsted, black and b lue green ty wist = 1 pick 
138 picks 


clear, 56 


Re peat of pattern 
Finish Worsted finish, scour well, shear 
inches wide. 


———— 


Fancy Worsted Trousering. 


Complete Weave 


Repeat 12 X 8. 





—5,1 20 ends, 

worsted. 
Reed:—20 X 4 = 64 inches wide. 
Dress:— 


12-harness straight draw, all 2/36’s 


2 ends, blue gray 

2 ends, white 

2 ends, blue gray. 
6 ends, black 


12 ends, repeat of dressing. 


NOVELTIES 107 


Filling :—72 picks per inch, all 2/36’s worsted, arranged 
thus: 

1 pick, blue gray. 

1 pick, black 

1 pic k white 

1 pick, black, 


4 picks, repeat of pattern. 
Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 





4 
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Melton Suitings. 





72 ° RR 





Complete Weave. Repeat 94 X 110. 


Warp : — 2,550 ends, 8 harness fancy draw. 





Reed : — 
1dent @2ends= 2ends 
- \ 3 dents a 3ends= gends / a ere le in! 
oc 1dent @ 2ends 2° nds ( — 07 Inches wide in loom. 
27 dents @ 3 ends = 8: ends 
32 dents to o4 ends 
Dress :— 
2 ends, 2/24’s worsted, black and green, twisted with ¢ 


run woolen yarn, black cass i = 2ends, 
9 ends, 2-ply 6 run, woolen yarn, dark blue.... evacuate = gends, 
2 ends, 2/24’s worsted, black and green, twisted with 5 . 

run woolen yarn, black oseese 2 ends. 


Wt il 


13 ends, 2-ply 6 run, woolen yarn, dark }lue 
1end, single 32’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/So’s 
cotton, white ’ oo == 3 end. 


13 ends, 





rend, 2-ply 6 run, woolen yarn, di irk biue , -= 1 end, 
rend, single 32’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/So’s 

cotton, white (2 fold = 1 end. 
45 ends, 2-ply 6 run, woolen yarn, dark blue ‘ = 45 ends, 
1 end, single 32°s "worsted, black, twisted with 2/So’s : 

cotton, white es = rend, 
rend, 2 ply 6 run, woolen yarn, dark blue at = 1end, 
1end, single 32’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/So’s 

cotton, white (2 fo d ‘ = 1end, 
2 ends, y 6run, woolen yarn, dark blue eae = 2ends, 
1 end, 2’s worsted, black and red twist (2 fold = 1 end, 
3 ends, 6 run, woolen yarn, dark blue... = 3ends. 
1end, 2/52’s worsted, black and red twist (2 fold = 1 end, 
10 ends, 2-ply 6 run, woolen yarn, dark blue = 10 ends, 


Repeat of pattern: 94 ends, 


Filling : — 45 picks per inch, arranged thus: — 
2 picks, 2/24’s worsted, black and green, twisted with 


5 run woolen yarn, black .... ° 2 picks, 
9 picks, 2-ply 6 run, woolen yarn, dark blue ..... = 9g picks. 











2 picks, 2/24’s worsted, black and green, twisted w ith 
§ run woolen yarn, black .. = 3 picks, 
S82 picks, 2-ply 6 run, woolen y: irn, dark blue... a« = 82 picks, 
1 pick, 2/52’s worsted, black and red twist (2 fold = 1 pick. 
3} picks, 2-ply 6 run, woolen yarn, dark blue coves. == 3 Picks, 
1 pick, 2/§2’s worsted, black and red twist (2 fold I pick. 
10 picks, 2-ply 6 run, woolen yarn, dark blue 


10 picks, 


110 picks, 





Repeat of pattern: 


Finish : — Melton finish, scour, full slightly, clip on shear, 
press, steam, press and sponge, 56 inches wide. 
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Woolen Cheviot Trousering. 


Wark Complete Weave. 
N Box 
Tr Kd ou 
Xd 60 


Repeat 4 X 4. 


Warp :—2,048 ends, 8 harness straight draw. 

Reed :—16 X 2 = 64 inches wide in loom, 

Dress :— 
1 end, 2 aly, 6 run black . eoee tend 
2 ends, 2 Fold. 2/40’s worsted, black and white twist. = 2 ends 
1 end, 2 ply, 6run biack.... = 1end 
1 end, 2 ply, 6 run white 
2 ends, 2 ply, 6 run black. ovceees . 
1 end, 2 ply, 6 run white eee = 1end 


3 = gends 


Repeat of pattern: 14 ends 
Filling :—35 picks per inch arranged thus:— 
1 pick, 2 ply, 6 run light grey. 
3} picks, 2 ply, 4 run black. 


4 picks in repeat of pattern. : 


Finish :—W oolen cheviot finish; full slightly, shear clear 
on face; 56 inches finished width. 


+ 
> 





Worsted Cheviot Trousering. 


gO = [ 
NOSn ie) ieee | ise) | jee 
Complete Weave. Repeat 24 X 4. 


Warp :—2,200 ends, 8 or 12 harness fancy draw. 
Reed :—815 X 4 = 6434 inches wide in loom. 
Dress :— 

1 end, 2/40’s worsted, black and white twist. 

1 end, 2/24’s worsted, black. 

1 end, 2/24’s worsted, black and dark red twist. 

1 end, 2/24’s worsted, black. 

1 end, 2/24’s worsted, black and dark red twist. 

1 end, 2/24’s worsted, black. 

1 end, 2/40’s worsted, black and white twist. 

1 end, 2/24’s worsted, black. 

1 end, 2/24’s worsted, black and dark red twist. 

1 end, 2/24’s worsted, black. 


10 ends in repeat of pattern. 
Filling:—35 picks per inch, all 2/24’s black worsted. 
Finish:—Cheviot finish; scour well and full slightly, 
clip on shear; 56 inches wide. 


2 
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Woolen Cheviot Suiting. 





Complete Weave. 


Repeat 8 X 8. 


Reed :—o+ X 4 = 66 inches wide. 
Dress :— 
3 ends, 2 ply, 54 run black, 
1end, 2 fold, 5 run black and 6 run white twist. 
3 ends, 2 ply, 54 run black. 
rend, 2 ply, 54 run white, 


8 ends in repeat of pattern. 
Filling :—42 picks per inch, all 3 run black. 
Finish :—Woolen cheviot finish, full slightly, shear clear 
on face; 56 inches wide. 


Worsted Melton Piece Dye. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 98 X 98. 


7 dents @ 4 = 28 ends ) 
14 dents @ 3 = 42 ends p = 65 inches wide. 
7 dents (@ 4 = 28 ends 


28 dents to 98 ends 


25 ends, 2/18’s worsted, in the gray....... = 25 ends 
1end, 2/40’s worsted, in the gray 
1end, 2/10’s worsted, in the gray > X 16 = 48 ends, 
rend, 2/40’s worsted, in the gray 

25 ends, 2/18’s worsted, in the gray....... = 25 ends, 


Repeat of pattern: 98 ends, 
Filling: — 50 picks per inch, same arrangement as to 
counts of yarns used in warp. 
Finish : — Worsted finish, scour, full, dye, scour again, 
clip on shear, press, steam, press and sponge, 56 
inches wide. 


2 
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Worsted Trousering. 





Complete Weave. 


Repeat 180 X 8. 


Warp : — 9,620 ends, 12 harness fancy draw. 

25 dents @ 6 ends...... = 150 ends. 
Ident (@ 3 oe 
1 dent (@ 6 , -= 27 ends. 
1 dent @ 3 3 ends. 


Reed :— 26 X 


to 180 ends. 
Dress :— 
1 end, 2/52’s worsted, black...... ) 
1 end, 2/52’s worsted, dark blue mix... 
end, 2/52’s 
1 end, 2/52’s 


xX 16 = 48 ends. 


single 60’s cotton, white 
end, 2/52’s worsted, dark blue mix.... 
end, 2/52’s worsted, black and pearl twist 
end, 2/52’s worsted, black 
end, 2/§2’s worsted, dark blue mix............. > 
end, 2/52’s worsted, black 
end, 2/52’s worsted, black and pearl 

SR ewe rececesebvanscces =1end 
end, 2/52’s worsted, dark blue mix... =1 end 
end, 2/52’s worsted, black and pearl 

Put es ct nnnecscsteuidee =1end 
end, 2/52’s worsted, black 
end, 2/52’s worsted ark blue 

inn? eempente 

end, 2/52’s worsted, black 
end, 2/52’s worsted, black and pearl twist 
end, 2/52’s worsted, dark blue mix 
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end 

end, 
end, 
end, 


1 end, 2/52’s worsted, black and pearl twist ..... = 

1 end, 2/52" s worsted, black and blue twist. = 

1 end, 2 52” s worsted, dark blue mix ‘ pwiacnas) 

1 end, 2/52’s worsted, black and blue twist .... ooo 

1 end, 2/52’s worsted, black twisted over with 

single 60’s cotton, white.......... Lie 

1 end, 2, 52’ s worsted, dark blue mix...... : f 

1 end, 2/§2’s worsted, black and pearl twist } 

1 end, 2/52’s worsted, black and blue twist «+e = tend 

1 end, 2/52’s worsted, dark blue mix............+0++ 1 end 

1 end, 2/52’s worsted, black and blue twist aitah aoe = 1end. 

I end, 2/52’s worsted, black. 

1 end, 2/52’s worsted, dark blue mix 

1 end, 2/52’s worsted, black.... 

1 end, 2/sa’s worsted, black and pez arl twist...... } 

1 end, 2/52’s worsted, dark blue mix... - yx 3=27 ends 

I end, 2/ ‘52's worsted, black and re arl twist... | 

1 end, 2/52’s worsted, black. whi Soka | 
j 
} 


4 = 12 ends. 


~. 


1 end, 2 52’s worsted, dark blue mix..... 

1 end, 2/52” s worsted, black..........++++ eslee 

1 end, 2/52’s worsted, black ...... we = 1 

1 end, 2/52’ s worsted, dark blue mix..... = 1 end, 

1 end, 2/52’s worsted, black ........ alee = 1end 

ie nd, 2/52’ s worsted, black and pearl! tw ~~ epee ‘ = trend, 
= 8 


end, 


1e nd, 2/52” s worsted, dark blue mix. Ske end. 
1 end, 2/52’s worsted, black and pez url twist .... 1 end, 


Repeat of pattern: 180 ends, 
Filling : —97 picks per inch, arranged thus : — 
1 pick, 2/52’s worsted, black. 
1 pick, 5 run, woolen yarn, black 
2 picks, repeat of pattern, 
Finish: — Worsted finish, scour well, shear clear, 56 
inches wide. 





~~ 
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Worsted Melton Piece Dye. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 36 X 8. 





OmgOm 
“ist iol | 1 1) ie TT is | is ia 
Warp : — 6,750 ends, 2/48’s worsted, in the gray. 


Reed :—16'4 X 6 = 6844 inches wide in loom. 
Filling : — 88 picks per inch, 2\48’s worsted, in the gray. 
Finish ; — Worsted finish, scour, full, dye, scour again, 


clip on shear, press, steam, press and sponge, 56 
inches wide. 
POINTS ON CLOTH INSPECTING IN THE 
WEAVE ROOM. 





After the woven cloth leaves the loom, the 
same is taken in charge by the cloth in- 
spector whose work consists in examining 
the thus woven cloth, measure it, weigh it, 
and indicate any imperfections in the fabric. 
The measuring and weighing of the fabric is 
done both for the purpose of keeping track 
of the amount of yards woven as well as the 
weight of the fabric per yard from loom, in 
order to keep the product of each particular 
loom up to the standard weight. Provided 
the fabrics begin to run light or heavy, he 
has to report this to the overseer or loom- 
fixer, as the case may be, in order that the af- 
fair may be remedied at once with reference 


to the cloth then weaving at the loom. The 
filling may run light or unexpectedly heavy, 
all items which continually have to be 
watched in a mill, and it is at the loom where 
such variations in filling now and then can 
be successfully remedied by means of one or 
two picks more or less per inch in the fabric. 
Certainly, with some styles the picks cannot 
be changed so easily and when a certain 
amount of this more or less weight of fabric 
has to be remedied in the finishing room. 
However, the measuring and weighing of the 
woven cloth is more or less mechanical work 
for the inspector and in large mills is readily 
transferred to his assistant, the main work of 
the cloth inspector coming in when looking 
for and examining imperfections, to find out 
if they can be remedied in the sewing room 
or if they have to be passed on and charged 
to the weaver. 

It is generally believed by the weavers, and 
in fact by all who are not thoroughly familiar 
with the working of a mill, that should an im- 
perfection by any possible means get past 
the inspector and away from the weave room 
without being discovered, the responsibility 
for such imperfections of whatever grade 
they may be, is transferred to other shoul- 
ders, if not entirely and forever lost; and for 
that reason, weavers often use every means 
in their power so to cover an imperfection 
that it will pass the inspector without being 
seen. A cloth inspector who is not thor- 
oughly up to his business would help such a 
scheme along most wonderfully. These 
ideas, though so generally entertained, are so 
decidedly and obviously erroneous, that they 
go far to show how ignorant such people are 
of the working of a mill, outside their own 
particular occupation. This ignorance, how- 
ever, is in a great measure the fault of the 
overseer, for, when he is called to the finish- 
ing room, or to other departments to see im- 
perfections not marked and consequently not 
seen in the weave room, he should, instead of 
hushing the matter up and taking all the 
blame to himself, summon both the cloth 
inspector and the weaver and then and there 
impress it upon their minds, that nothing in 
the shape of an imperfection can by any pos- 
sible means get through the finishing room 
without being detected. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR A CLOTH INSPECTOR. 

The most important items are, good eye- 
sight and a thorough knowledge of weaving; 
and in fact if possible, some knowledge of 
designing and cloth construction. He must 
have good eyesight in order to locate each 
and every imperfection; a knowledge of 
weaving in order to know the cause of the 
imperfections, and lastly, a knowledge of de- 
signing and cloth construction, in order to 
be able to better remedy such imperfections 
or have them properly remedied in the sew- 
ing and mending room. He must not only 
locate the mistake, but look it up, ascertain 
the cause, conditions and _ circumstances 
under which the mistake occurred and 
promptly report to the boss weaver in charge 
of the room or the loom fixer in charge of 
the section in which the cloth was woven. 
He also must have sufficient judgment to 
place the fine, if any, and this at the proper 
figure. Whether the cause be gross neglect, 
carelessness or inexperience, he should at 
once be able to place the fine so that the 
company wili lose the smallest possible 
amount, and vet the weaver not be too 
heavily punished. The overseer must and 
does rigidly enforce the rules, and it is a fine 
point for the inspector to carry out his orders 
to the letter, and yet be on good terms with 
the weavers. 

A broken pick, harness mispick, coarse fill- 
ing, double thread or wrong draw, must each 
be properly and correctly located by the cloth 
inspector; and, further than that, he must 
know exactly what effect such imperfections 
will have on the finished fabric, for on that 
point alone he must often base his claims and 
fix the fines. 

Of course the overseer is ready at all times 
to straighten things out, in case of a dispute, 
but a greater part of the time he must trust 
to the inspector, otherwise he might almost 
as well do all the work himself. The over- 
seer should not be called, as a rule, excepting 
in some unusually difficult case, or where 
there is uncertainty as regards the origin and 
amount of damage caused by the imperfec- 
tion. 

All imperfections caused during weaving 
or to the yarn before it reached the weave 
room should be seen before the fabric is re- 


moved from the inspector’s perch, since 
otherwise there will be more or less trouble 
in every department following. 

The cloth goes from the weave room to 
the menders, and it is supposed that when 
they receive it, every thread out, mispick, 
float or wrong draw will be plainly marked. 
The cloth inspector does this, and he makes 
a note of everything he finds, fining the 
weaver for all damage there may be, either 
for aliowance in fabric if imperfection cannot 
be remedied, or for time to be spent by the 
mender in correcting the imperfection. 

Should there be any place not marked, that 
should have been sewed in, and the fabric 
thus pass the scouring room, and the dam- 
age in turn not detected until the finished 
fabric is examined previously to rolling and 
shipping to the market, it is evident that the 
weaver has been paid full amount for imper- 
fect work, and the overseer is at once noti- 
fied and not unfrequently reprimanded for 
carelessness on the part of the inspector. 
The amount of money saved to the mill by 
a careful experienced man in this capacity is 
surprising. The cloth inspector should also 
know more or less about the finished fabric 
so as to be able to properly place the fine. 
He must be able to see any uneven or broken 
threads at once, and in all his work he has a 
chance to use a good amount of judgment, 
saving in turn money for his firm and trouble 
for the weaver; he also must be a fair pen- 
man and a good figurer, in order to keep the 
books in his charge in good order, all fea- 
tures which show that he must be a reliable 
man, in order to keep the weave room in a 
mill straight, for which reason it is important 
for every miil to have the right man in this 
place. 

A man holding the position of cloth boss 
must be perfectly honest and straightforward 
in his dealings with the help and treat them 
all alike. The inspecting of the cloth, as a 
rule, is done at the same time while the piece 
is automatically measured. In some in- 
stances a double inspecting is resorted to, 
in order to be sure to catch each and every 
mistake. Any fabric after such a second 
handling, after all the imperfections have 
been indicated with chalk and marked, is then 
ready for the menders and burlers. In some 
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instances cloth inspectors, besides examining 
the fabric hanging from the perch, prefer to 
also examine it over a table afterwards. The 
cloth lying flat on the table, every part can 
be seen, there not being cloth enough in 
sight at any one time to confuse the eye. 
Standing on one side of the table, slowly pull 
the piece over; it is thus inspected from one 
angle. Then get on the other side and pull 
it back, thus it is seen from another angle. 
In some instances the measuring and weigh- 
ing is done after the inspecting, the matter 
being more or less at the option of the in- 
spector or boss weaver. Now and then some 
imperfections wil! get past the inspector, for 
no matter how often his piece is pulled over 
the perch or table, something new will be 
discovered every time, but whatever imper- 
fections should pass his eye should be so 
slight as to cause no damage afterwards by 
means of imperfections in the finished fabric, 
or if passed by him and making trouble after- 
wards, such a case should seldom occur. 





BRAZILIAN COTTON. 


The Bulletin of the American Republics, 
publishes the following statistics and infor- 
mation concerning the development of the 
cotton industry in the Republic of Brazil from 
1894 to 1901, inclusive: 

“Considering the immensity of Brazil’s ter- 
ritory—-for it is a much larger country than 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska—the 
freshness and fertility of its lands, the favor- 
able temperature of its climate, and the value 
of the staples now exported, it is rather sur- 
prising that it produces so little cotton. It can 
be successfully cultivated in nearly all parts 
of the Republic, and, if the suitableness of 
the climate and extent and adaptability of the 
land were the only considerations, it would 
be no exaggeration to say that Brazil could 
supply the world with all the cotton it re- 
quires. 

“Cotton cultivation at present is carried 
on to a greater or less extent upon the dry 
table-lands of the Northern States bordering 
the coast. Beginning on the north with Mar- 
anhao and going south, the States are Ceara, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Parahyba, Pernambuco, 
Alagoas, and Bahia. In all these States the 
total amount of land under cultivation would 


BRAZILIAN COTTON 
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scarcely exceed that which Arkansas usually 
devotes to cotton alone. 

“As a rule, the varieties cultivated are 
larger than ordinary cotton and some of them 
are perennial, the latter sometimes lasting 
seven or eight years. The cultivation of the 
plant is done mostly with the hoe. In fact it 
has been stated that in the preparation of the 
soil ‘all the planter has to do is to burn off the 
woods and plant his seed at the proper sea- 
son,’ and chop out the weeds and sprouts 
three or four times. 

“Even with this rude culture most of the 
cotton sent to foreign markets is highly 
prized, especially the growths of Pernambuco, 
Maranhao, and Ceara. Of these the former 
is the best in quality, but the fibre, which is 
I 1/4 inches, is rather harsh. Maranhao 
cotton is somewhat inferior to that of Per- 
nambuco and is about one-fourth inch shorter 
in average length. Ceara is about the same 
length as the Pernambuco, though it does not 
command quite so high a price. The color of 
these three varieties differs considerably, Per- 
nams being light gold, Maranhao much the 
same shade, but duller, and Ceara a dull 
white. There are several smaller growths 
of Brazilian cotton possessing the general 
characteristics of those named, but. they are 
slightly inferior. 

“The value of Brazilian cotton is perhaps 
best illustrated by giving the following Liver- 
pool quotations of a recent date for eight of 
the best varieties sent to that market, the 
grades of each being as nearly as possible of 
the same classification: South Carolina sea- 
island, 26 cents; Florida sea-island, 21 cents; 
Egyptian, 15 1/2 cents; Peruvian (rough), 
14 cents; Pernambuco, 10 cents; American 
upland (middling), 9 1/2 cents; East Indian 
machine-ginned Broach, 8 1/2 cents. 

“There are no available statistics showing 
the annual production of, cotton in Brazil. 
and the amount can be approximated only 
by combining the receipts at the ports with 
the domestic consumption. The latter has 
increased considerably in the past few years. 
In 1875 there was only 12 cotton mills located 
in 4 States; now there are 150 in 14 States. 

“Roughly estimated, these mills operate 
from 600,000 to 800,000 spindles, which con- 
sume from 200,000 to 250,000 bales (500 
pounds each) per annum. 
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LENO CLOTHS. 


BY WILL NELSON. 


Leno stripes are added to nearly every kind 
of cloth that is made, the-stripe being woven 
on worsted, woolen, silk, linen and cotton 
cloths, so that ‘a knowledge of their construc- 
tion is necessary to every designer. 

Mosquito netting is the simplest form of 
cloth made on the leno principle and is ob- 
tained by passing or crossing a thread from 
one side to the other by means of another 
thread, which acts as a foundation for the 
crossing thread, with one pick of filling be- 
tween the threads. All other leno cloths are 
made by adding more picks before the cross- 
ing takes place, varying the picks, or adding 
more warp threads. 

Leno cloths require the use of an additional 
harness, which is in the form of a loop, and 
is made from a specially prepared worsted or 
ramie thread. The remainder of the har- 
nesses are like those used for ordinary cloth. 

There are two distinct kinds of doup hed- 
dles, Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 2 is the better, be- 
cause the slot allows the loop to slide more 
freely when it has to be lifted by the yarn. 
Fig. 3 shows the construction of adoup. Fig. 
2 is used as a base or standard harness. The 
number required is placed on an ordinary 
harness shaft and the thread that forms the 
loop is then passed through the slot and back 
through the lower eye, as indicated by the ar- 
rows. Both ends are then fixed to the lower 
portion of a separate harness shaft, which 
might be termed a skeleton harness, as only 
the lower ends of the loops are attached to it, 
This harness is often called the loose half, but 
the more general term is the doup shaft. This 
doup shaft is connected to the head motion in 
the ordinary manner. 

Meaning of terms: 


Doup Shaft: The harness shaft to which the 
loops are fixed. 

Standard Harness: An ordinary harness to 
which the loops are attached by passing 
through the eyes of the heddles. 

Ground Thread: The thread on which, or 
around which, the crossing thread works. 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2 


Fig. 3. 

Sometimes there are several ground 
threads but they perform the same fuac- 
tion. 

Crossing Thread: The thread that passes 
through the loop and crosses from side 
of the ground thread. It is sometimes 


called the leno thread. 
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Fig. 4 is an outline of the simplest form of 
leno cloth. The heavy circles represent the 
crossing threads; the light circles, the ground 
threads with cross lines for the picks. Four 


harnesses are required to weave Fig. 4, and 
the warp threads would be drawn in as shown 
at Fig. 5. A. is the ground thread; B, the 
ground thread harness which is raised higher 
to keep the lines distinct; C, the crossing 
thread; D, the crossing thread harness; E, the 
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standard harness; F, the doup; and G, the 
doup shaft. 

In this case the ground thread is drawn to 
the left of the crossing thread harness, 
through the eye of the ground thread harness, 
and to the right of the doup standard. The 
crossing thread is drawn through the eye of 
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the crossing thread harness, then through the 
loop of the doup which turns out at the right 
of the standard. This thread does not go 
through the eye of the standard harness. 

Fig. 6 shows the position of the harness 
lifted for the first pick. The crossing thread 
harness and the doup shaft are raised, lifting 
the crossing threads straight and leaving the 
ground threads down in the position shown at 
Fig. 5. This is commonly known as the plain 
pick. It will be noticed that the ground 
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Fig. 6. 


thread is between the standard heddle and 
the doup, the crossing thread still being to the 
right of the ground thread, as is also shown in 
Fig. 4. 

Fig. 7 shows the harness lifted for the sec- 
ond or crossing pick. For this pick the 
ground and crossing thread harness are left 
down, only the standard and doup shaft being 
raised. The ground thread remains in its 
original position but the crossing thread is to 
the left of the ground thread, having been 
drawn underneath, as is shown by the crossing 
of the threads at X. Fig. 4 also shows the 
crossing thread to the left of the ground 
thread in the second pick. The third pick is 
the same as the first, and the fourth the same 
as the second. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show the gradual passing of 
the crossing thread around and up to the left 
of the ground thread. 
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The doup can be raised without lifting the 
standard harness, and when the doup shaft 
and crossing thread harness are raised it is for 
the plain pick. The standard harnesses can- 
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not be raised without the doup, and when 
these harnesses are raised the crossing pick 
takes place. When the standard and doup 
are raised the crossing thread harness must 
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always be down, and when there is only one 
ground thread the ground thread harness 
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must be down or there will be no shed formed 
for the shuttle to pass through. 
The same number of harness is required 
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to make Fig. 10 as Fig. 4, the only difference 
being that two picks of filling are placed 
in the cloth while the doup is raised, and two 
picks while the standard is raised. This is 
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called the hemstitch leno. The fifth and sixth 
picks are the same as the first and second. 
(To be continued. 
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The different styles of lace, Valenciennes, 
Chantilly, Mechlin, etc., derived their names 
from the towns in France, Belgium and other 
European countries where they were first 
nade. 
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OMY IN SILK MANUFACTURE. 


BY ALFRED CORADI. 


In no other branch of the Textile industry 
is the economical management of the material 
of such vast importance as in the manufacture 
of silks. 

Every practical manufacturer is aware of 
this fact, still, to a close observer, the com- 
paratively wasteful methods prevalent in the 
domestic industry appear surprising, to say 
the lest, as compared with the minute ac- 
counting of every ounce of silk customary in 
European mills. 

The processes from the raw to a finished 
piece of silk are so manifold, that indeed the 
chances for a slip here and there are great, 
but for the same reasons a systematical ad- 
herence to punctual administration strictly 
carried through all departments is all the 
more telling, while to lay out a uniform sys- 
tem of rational accounting of material ap- 
plicable to all conditions is impracticable, it 
is decidediy within the scope of each manager 
to adopt such regulations as are best 
suited to his organization, and a few points 
of general interest may be touched here. 

The calculation of the proper quantity of 
silk required for a given order is of course 
an item of prime importance and requires the 
best judgment, which only experience can im- 
part. The number of warps to be made out 
of one lot, the shrinkage in length and width 
according to weave and quality have all to be 
considered in their proportionate value. A 
mistake which many are inclined to make is 
in the too close figuring for warps. The extra 
labor of the warper and the loss of time prove 
however, in this instance, more costly than 
the price of an additional ounce of silk. 

Another point is the too generous allow- 
ance in width of the goods. We frequently 
find silk goods in the market a quarter of an 
inch wider than called for. In our land of 
abundance little is thought of this, while to 
the foreign manufacturer who has the width 
of the goods specified by half centi- 
meters, equal to 1/5th of an inch, such 
generosity seems incomprehensible. When 
you come down to cold figures, however, the 
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matter assumes a graver aspect than is gen 
erally realized. 

The following conservative example may 
show this. Take only the margin ot 
an eighth of an inch excess in width as an 
average and you find the following for a plant 
of 200 looms per year: 200 looms weaving 12 
yards each daily, equals 2,400 yards per day; 
at 300 working days per year, equals 720,000 
yards per year. 1 yard, 20 inches wide, equal 
to 160 stripes of 1/8 inch width. 

720 -- 160 = 4,500. 

Thus we find an excess of 4,500 yards of 
silk 20 inches wide. Counting this only at 
50 cents value per yard, the loss is $2,250.00 
per year for this item alone. 

Although the throwing process in itself is 
not liable to a large percentage of waste, the 
careful handling of the silk in this department 
is a great factor in minimizing waste in the 
subsequent process of winding, and it will well 
pay to give special attention to the proper 
adjustment of the cross bands, which must 
be of good material and sufficient dimensions 
to allow a thorough spreading out of the 
skein on winding swift. No silk skein 
should have less than three bands. A skein 
thus properly made up will go a good ways, 
to prevent tangled skeins, a common cause of 
undue loss of material. 

An item which deserves mention is the 
keeping of dyed stock in a moist condition. 

Any silk fibre will be improved in strength, 
elasticity and general weaving qualities to a 
great extent by this means. So great an ad- 
vantage has the influence of moist at- 
mosphere in all processes proved to be, that 
artificial humidification in all working rooms 
has already been adopted in many of our 
more progressive establishments, and the re- 
sults are so gratifying that its more general 
use will be but a matter of time. 

In no other department, however, can a 
strict supervision accomplish greater results 
than in quilling or spooling, as the standard 
set in this department has a direct bearing on 
the more important factor of waste in the 
weaving room. This relation cannot be bet- 
ter described than by the old adage, “Well 
spooled is half woven”, which certainly con- 
veys a weighty truth. No matter how good 
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the quilling machine, the nature of the silk 
itself demands constant adjusting to regulate 
the differences in elasticity, smoothness, size, 
dye, weighting, etc., and as the operation has 
forever to be repeated for so small a quantity 
of silk as one quill contains, the losses 
through insufficient care in this process run 
into enormous figures. 

As a matter of fact, in the domestic indus- 
try there is not the importance accredited to 
this department that belongs to it. In Eu- 
ropean mills not only the perfect making up 
of the quills is under strict control, but a sys- 
tem of tracing silk through quilling and 
weaving process is in general use: The quills 
are of uniform weight, a certain number go- 
ing to a pound. The weight of theempty quill- 
board is marked on each board. Every board 
full of quills is weighed before being given 
out to the weaver and the net amount of silk 
marked on the ticket. When the weaver cuts 
a piece he has to bring his waste along. This 
is weighed separately. Then the proportion- 
ate warp weight, according to length of piece, 
is deducted from the total weight of the piece 
to figure out the actual amount of filling in the 
piece. The weight of the waste added to this 
must correspond with the net amount of silk 
given to the weaver. For any discrepancy or 
excess in waste the weaver is called to ac- 
count. To encourage further economy many 
houses allow premiums to weavers who man- 
age to make less waste than the specified 
amount. Though only a small percentage of 
establishments in this country run on these 
principles, it is safe to say that the saving they 
effect amounts in many cases to at least 2 
per cent. on the total consumption of silk as 
against mills where no close accounting of 
material is taken. 

What the reduction of only one per cent. in 
waste will do is demonstrated by the follow- 
ing estimate, taking as an example a mill of 
200 looms making medium grade staples: 

200 looms producing 12 yards each daily, 
equals 2,400 yards, at 300 working days per 
year equals 720,000 yards per year. Average 
silk required for each 100 yards of goods, 
7 pounds, equal to a yearly consumption of 
50,400 pounds. One per cent. of this is 500 
pounds. Cost, including processes of throw- 
ing, dyeing, winding, warping or quilling: 
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500 pounds at $6 equals $3,000. 

Through tariff barriers and other unfavor- 
able conditions threatening the very exist- 
ence of their industry, the Continental silk 
nianufacturers have long since been com- 
pelled to put forth their best effort in bring- 
ing about economies in managing and im- 
provements to increase the efficiency of their 
plants to the highest possible standard, while 
our producers of silk goods have heretofore 
enjoyed a comparatively liberal market. With 
the rapid expansion of our domestic industry, 
however, competition becomes keener from 
year.to year and more and more the Ameri- 
can manufacturer who wants to keep abreast 
of his competitors sees the necessity of giv- 
ing the finer points of economical problems 
earnest consideration. 
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FINISHING WOOL AND MIXED FABRICS. 





XXVIII. 


BY N. REISER. 


(Copyright, 1903, by the Lord & Nagle Co.) 


DECATIZING WITH UPRIGHT CYLINDERS, 


By this method the steam enters at one end 
of the cylinder, usually the lower end. Care 
should be taken to open the drip valve to let 
the water in the drip pipes out before the 
cloth roll is set in place. If this precaution is 
neglected the condensed water may be forced 
into the goods, causing water spots. It is 
also a good plan to wrap the rolls of goods 
with cotton, linen or jute cloth. This cover- 
ing absorbs any water that may be condensed 
on the outside of the roll and prevents water 
spots. A hood leading to a ventilator pipe is 
placed above the roll, as shown at Fig. 103. 
A fan induces a draft through this pipe and 
removes all steam that may arise from the 
roils. 

Fig. 104 shows a complete apparatus with 
the cloth roll set in place. The steam passes 
through the valve, a, to the chamber T. A 
drip valve, i, is connected with this chamber 
and serves for draining the condensed water. 
This drip valve is usually left slightly open at 
the beginning of the steaming process in 
order that any water carried into the chamber 
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steam may not be blown into the 
As the cloth cylinder is cold when 


by the 
goods. 
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starting the process, more or less steam is 
condensed in the cylinder and this condensed 








water is absorbed by the cotton and jute cloth 
wrapped around the roll. 

Fig. 105 shows a device built by a German 
firm for preventing condensed water from 
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reaching this cylinder. The steam enters at 
a; the upper end of this pipe is closed and the 
steam is forced through the openings, b, and 
strikes against the plate, d. The pans, e, col- 
lect the condensed water which runs through 
the openings, f, and passes from the apparatus 
through the drip, c. The steam passes up- 
ward and outward to the opening, h, which 
is connected with the steaming cylinder. 
HORIZONTAL CYLINDERS. 

The upright rolls were not favored at one 

time, as finishers believed that the pressure 








was greatest at the upper end of the cylinder, 
and as a consequence the cloth was steamed 
more at the upper end than at the lower. For 
this reason the rollers were set in a horizon- 
tal position, as shown at Fig. 106. The steam 
in some cases entered at one end and in 
others at both ends of the roll. At present 
it is customary to use a separator which re- 
moves the condensed water from the steam 
before the latter passes to the steaming roll. 

The machine shown at Fig. 106 is pro- 
vided with a tight and a loase pulley at e, 
for revolving the roller during the steaming 
process, also with a friction, Db, which is 
used when the cloth is unwound direct from 
the apparatus. 


THE COVERED CYLINDER. 


In spite of the most careful covering of 
the roll with cotton and jute cloth, the tem- 
perature of the inside of the cloth roll is in- 
variably higher than that of the outside, caus- 


ing an unequal treatment of the piece. Bet- 
ter results are therefore obtained by the use 
of a covered and enclosed cylinder as shown 
at Fig. 107. The goods are wound on the 
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roll in the usual manner. The lower part of 
the apparatus is the same as already de- 
scribed, except that it is provided with a cir- 
cular plate for receiving the cover. The 
cover is made of copper and provided with 
an inlet check valve to allow the air to pass 
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The cover is raised and lowered by means of 
a chain fastened to a ring at the top. 

Many different forms of steaming machines 
have been built by German machine builders. 
Among the most important is that in which 
the steam passes from the outside to the in- 


FIG. 106, 


into the cylinder when the steam is drawn 
out, otherwise the cylinder would be crushed 
in by the air pressure. 

The rolls carrying the cloth are placed in 
position as already explained. As soon as 


the steam has begun to pass into the cloth 


FIG. 


the cover is placed over the cylinder and se- 
cured to the lower plate by means of the 
clamps shown in the illustration. The upper 
part of the cover must be so contructed that 
the condensed water will run down the sides 
of the cover instead of dropping on the cloth. 


side of the roller. When the steam enters on 
the inside of the roll and passes to the out- 
side there is a tendency to lift the nap from 
the face of the cloth. When the direction of 
the steam current is reversed and passes from 
the outside inward, the pressure tends to lay 
the nap more regularly. This is of great ad- 
vantage in some classes of goods. 

Fig. 108 shows a steaming apparatus built 
on this principle and arranged for steaming 
the cloth with the rolls in a horizontal posi- 
tion. The cover, a, is made double with an air 
space between two cylinders. This reduces the 
condensation of the steam to a minimum. 
The apparatus is provided with a separator, 
condensing tube and steam distributer by 
which danger of water spots on the goods is 
obviated. The perforated cylinder is pro- 
vided with an air pump by which a vacuum 
can be produced if desired. This enables the 
goods to be steamed at a much higher pres- 
sure than would otherwise be possible. 

Decatizing machines are built so that the 
steam can be forced through the goods in 
either direction as desired. It is customary 
to change the direction at regular intervals 
during the steaming operation. One method 
consists in winding the pieces on perforated 
rolls with steam supply pipe at each end. 
Vhese rolls are placed in a metal or wooden 
frame inside of a cylinder which is hermeti- 
cally sealed. The steam is then forced into 
the cylinder and passes through the cloth in 
both directions. This process is usually em- 
ployed for shrinking goods and in such case 
the cloth is wound loosely on the roll. 

WET PROCESS OF STEAMING. 


There are three methods of steaming cloth 
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in the wet state. With the first, steam is 
used; with the second, water only, and with 
the third both steam and water. By the first 
method a very high lustre can be obtained 


and it is used to a considerable extent for 
beavers, kerseys and similar goods. Many 


finishers use this system with upright rollers, 


but it is not advisable, because the water will 
naturally settle to the lower end of the roll 


FIG. 


and cause irregularity in the finish. It is 
preferable to use horizontal, rotary cylinders. 

The piece is first wet out and then wound 
on a perforated steaming roller. For this 
operation the machine shown at Fig. 106 or 
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that at Fig. 109 can be used. The last named 
machine is provided with iron rollers on each 
side on which the cloth is first wound. From 
these it is carried to the steaming roll, and 


after being wound on the roll is steamed as 
already explained. After steaming, the goods 
are immediately cooled by forcing cold water 
through the roll. During the entire process 
the cylinder should be slowly revolved in 


109. 


order to prevent the water from settling to 
one side of the roll. 

Fig. 110 shows a machine that can be used 
for both steaming and boiling the cloth. It 
has a false bottom under which steam pipes 
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are placed for heating the water. This com- ing to the first roll or from the first to the 
bination of steaming and boiling gives a very second. This idea was quickly adopted by 
high lustre to face goods. American machine builders and Fig. 111 

About ten years ago certain woolen manu- shows one type of sucha machine. The rolls 


facturers in America constructed steaming were quite large, being in some cases 18 
machines with two large rolls and a brush. inches in diameter. One builder made a 
The pieces were steamed on one roll and then steaming machine with the roll 30 inches in 





on the other, and in this way the goods were diameter, but the pressure of the cloth, com- 
steamed first with the head end and then with bined with the air pressure when the steam 
the tail end next the cylinder. The rotary in the cylinder was condensed by the cold 
brush laid the nap while the pieces were pass- water, caused the 30-inch cylinder to col 
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lapse. With the, large cylinders there was 
less danger of marking the ends of the 
pieces. The thickness of the cloth on the 
roll was also less than when the small roll 
was used. This enabled more pieces to be 
handled at one time and thus increased the 
capacity of the machine. During the brush- 
ing process the pieces came in contact with 
the brush at three different points. 


(To be continued.) 
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TEXTILE CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND. 





(Specially written for The Textile World Record 
Textile conditions in England today can- 
not be said to be in a very great way of pros- 
perity, for what with pronounced quietness 
in the merino branch of the industry and the 
great distress in the Lancashire cotton indus- 
try, things might be considerably better. 
However, with their customary spirit of 
pluck, both Lancashire and Yorkshire spin- 
ners and manufacturers are in no sense de- 
spondent, for out of the present chaos I have 
no doubt that both sections of the trade will 
come all the better for the late spell of ad- 

versity. 

MERINO WOOL. 

Looking specifically at the merino wool 
trade, all I can say is that conditions are very 
unsatisfactory, and that from every stand- 
point there is nothing doing that does in any 
sense give satisfaction. London wool sales 
this week have shown a fairly steady market, 
but prices are only steady because of the 
shortness of stock, everybody feeling they 
must have just a bit to help out their real 
pressing needs. If there was anything like a 
normal trade doing then we should have seen 
prices advance this series 2c. per Ib., instead 
of that things are simply steady with a little 
irregularity in that are wasty and 
faulty. Bradford users are buying very little 
of fine qualities, simply because they have 
little use for it, and prices are so unsatisfac- 
tory. However, such firms as Priestley’s who 
make a specialty of real super Botany dress 
goods, consume some heavy quantities of ma- 
terial, consequently these and a few more 
firms are just about able to take sufficient 
quantities to practically free the market of 
all the stock offering. 


wools 
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The woolen trade people likewise are giv- 
ing some support because of a few firms 
who are making large quantities of rainproof 
coverts; these are likewise absorbing some 
nice weights of Botany wools. At the same 
time spinners of merino yarns offer serious 
complaints as to the unprofitable nature of 
their business, present prices discouraging 
all enterprise. Some have an opinion that 
next season we shall see a greater consump- 
tion of mérino wool because of the feeling in 
very high-class circles for fine fabrics, but so 
far this has not matured, and the sooner it 
does the better. At present, however, there 
is little to indicate any return to greater pros- 
perity. 

CROSSBREDS. 


The event of the week has undoubtedly 
been the fine showing which crossbred wools 
have made in London, this being an echo of 
conditions on this side the Atlantic. There 
is no mistaking the fact that coarse qualities 
occupy first rank in the minds of everybody, 
and nothing short of a little boom is in exis- 
tence. 40’s combed tops have come up to 
24c. per lb. and I cannot help but think that 
the top has not been reached yet. It will be 
some time before we have any further large 
supplies of crossbred wools available, the next 
New Zealand new clip being due at the next 
March series of London sales. It will even 
be May before there is any weight, and in 
the meantime with the heavy consumption 
that is proceeding there is likely to be some 
big calls for the raw material. At present 
men are concerned about meeting contracts 
already in hand, and Bradford topmakers are 
unwilling sellers at the present, for they see 
a strong possibility of prices advancing be- 
fore long. The following table will give 
American manufacturers some idea of what 
are current prices for tops on this side: 

70's Australian 

60's Australian tops super.. 
60’s Australian tops short... 
56’s Australian 

50’s Australian tops 

46’s Australian 

40’s Australian tops 

36’s Australian tops 

32’s Australian 


53¢. 
50c. 
48c. 
38u4c. 
33°. 


28tAc. 
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Among woolen manufacturers there is a 
great deal of difference, some mills being 
very busy, while others are quiet. It is 
among overcoating manufacturers and low 
tweed makers that there is the greatest brisk- 
ness, and even in Hudderfield, Dewsbury, 
and Batley makers of fabrics that are above 
a certain price, there is not much doing. Fig. 
I is a sample of a chevioty tweed weighing 22 
ounces, 6/4, price 36c. per yard, and I think 
if any American manufacturer saw the cloth 
in the nine shades exhibited, he would pro- 
nounce it as a marvel of cheapness. The 
cloth in question is nothing more or less than 
a combination of very low shoddy materials, 
but so arranged as to give a very pleasing 
effect to the eye, and being made in popular 
dark shades the cloth appeals particularly to 
the slopping trade of Great Britain. There 
is not a single particle of pure wool in the 
whole fabric, but that does not. detract from 
the salableness of the fabric, especially when 
it is running numerous looms. 

I would point out to American manufac- 
turers especially this fact, that Yorkshire 


manufacturers are today using some very 
heavy quantities of cotton twist yarns for 
decorative purposes and if American manu- 
facturers are wise they will follow their ex- 


ample. For instance, I know a firm here 
who make a specialty of producing better 
class 3/4 trouserings, and through pressure 
of circumstances this firm is using nothing 
else but mercerized twist yarn for ornamen- 
tation, and some really pretty things they are 
turning out. In the cloth before us today 
ordinary colored cotton yarns are being used, 
price prohibiting mercerized cottons. Vari- 
ous colors are used, but the whole secret of 
success lies in the blending together of a 
large number of different colored threads and 
the using of a shoddy weft. 

The next woolen tweed, Fig. 2, is a trifle 
better cloth, and one which lends itself to a 
greater degree of ornamentation. The price 
is §2c. per yard and a very nice cloth it is. 
The manufacturer is well-known for produc- 
ing specialties of this character, and. the two 
being sold mostly 
It is such fabrics 


cloths in are 
among wholesale clothiers. 
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as these that are bringing grist to a large 
number of Yorkshire mills and were it not 
for the inventive genius of our manufacturers 
in producing “something cheap,” our mills 
would find hard work in keeping going. The 
use of substitutes has reached about the 
maximum, and I for one cannot see where 
much advancement can be made in this direc- 
tion. Firms I could mention who have all 
their life prided themselves in producing very 
good fabrics now admit that circumstances 
compel them to produce poorer quality 
goods, and on every hand I can see attempts 
being made to make these goods appear as 
if they were something superior by finishing 
them for all they are worth. 
SOUP KITCHENS IN LANCASHIRE. 


Throughout Lancashire the operatives are 
beginning to feel the pinch of the depression 
caused by the prolonged stoppage of the 
cotton mills, though as yet the position can- 
not be described as serious. 

In Bolton, trade is bad, but the workers 
are not suffering any hardship, their trade 
union providing for stoppage-of-work pay. 

In the Oldham district, which is the chief 
centre of the textile industry, the employees 
have been, in common with the rest of Lan- 
cashire, working four days per week, but 
there is fear, unless the situation improves, 
that the days of employment may be further 
reduced. The Oldham Cotton Operative 
Spinners’ Association have been giving relief 
pay weekly to nearly 4,000 workers for the 
past six weeks, and in consequence the funds 
of the association have been reduced by $42,- 
500, whereas in normal times, the fund should 
have received about $7,500 in contributions. 

T. Ashton, secretary of the association, 
does not anticipate any real general distress 
which is beyond the power of the union to 
alleviate, but, on the other hand, he does not 
expect there will be the slightest improve- 
ment until the middle of October. 

The position is rather worse in Ashton and 
district. Several mills have been closed per- 
manently, others are temporarily shut down, 
and the remainder are barely working more 
than half time. Those who do work earn 
hardly sufficient to keep their homes together, 
and although the different unions give relief 
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pay, the drawings from the various savings 
clubs indicate that the operatives are in a 
very hard position. At present there is no 
need for unusual philanthropic effort, but it 
seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
Ashton and district will only share to a lim- 
ited extent in the general increase of trade 
which is anticipated in October. 

There is, however, a different story to be 
told of the workers living in Glossop, Broad- 
bottom, Mottram, and other places in that 
locality. Many of those out of employment 
are not members of the unions, and in con- 
sequence are dependent on private charity. 
Already soup kitchens have been established, 
and there are also periodical distributions of 
bread. 

The outlook for the coming winter in 
Burnley, which is the largest cotton manu- 
facturing centre in Lancashire, is very 
gloomy. Already about 600 operatives are 
earning about 6s. a week less than the aver- 
age owing to short time, and one depressed 
mill operative has committed suicide through 
having to “play.” 

The annual “wakes” are just finishing, with 
many of the mills closed for a fortnight in- 
stead of the usual week. The reduction of 
the operatives makes times hard. 


* 





REGULATING MOIRE FIGURES. 


Moire figures are largely dependent upon 
chance for their form and size, although va- 
rious attempts are made from time to time to 
regulate the design. The latest of these ef- 
forts has been patented in Germany, and the 
procedure is given below: As compared with 
the processes in vogue, the new system con- 
sists in the employment, as ground or impres- 
sion, of a material produced by means of an 
irregular or fancy reed, this ground material 
being pressed together with a fabric which 
has a uniform lay of the thread, and which 
has been produced with a regular reed. 
When the two fabrics are pressed together, 
similar effects are produced on the contact 
surfaces, these effects being in the nature of 
light-reflecting figurings with sharply defined 
outlines. The two fabrics are then separated 
and used separately. By means of the proc- 
ess it is possible to produce not only shell- 
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like moire effects, but also broad watered 
patterns of the same kind with sharp out- 
lines, and a coincidence of the figures such as 
have not been possible before. It is also 
possible to produce by impression figured 
moire with regularly recurring sharply out- 
lined figures on fabrics with plain interwoven 
stripes, as well as to impress them on fabrics 
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with an irregular lay of the thread. The 
outlines of the moire figures may be brought 
close up to the edges of the plain stripes. 
The deviation from the regular lay of the 
threads in the warp of the ground material is 
best effected by means of reeds, the splits or 
dents of which are arranged in groups in such 
a manner that the dents of each group are at 
a different distance from each other, or have 
a different direction in relation to the bars of 
the reed to that of the dents of the adjoining 
group. The alteration in the position of the 
weft threads of the ground fabric may be 
effected by reeds in which the different dents 
extend to different heights, so that a line 
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taken along the various points forms the fig- 
ure corresponding to the moire pattern. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a reed in which all the 
dents run at a right angle to the bars A. 
The dents of the groups B are at shorter dis- 
tances apart than those of the group C. In 
the arrangement represented in Fig. 2 the 
dents of the groups D and E run parallel 
with those of the same group. The dents of 
the group D lie obliquely to the bars A, 
whilst the dents of the groups E run at right 
angles to the bars. In groups F and G the 
dents are arranged divergently to those of 
the same group. Figs. 3 and 4 are respec- 
tively front views, and section along the line 
A B of a reed in which the upper parts of the 
dents are arranged at different heights in 
relation to one another, so that a line carried 
along the points produces a wavy figure in 
the reed. The levels of the dents can be 
varied alternately at the top or the bottom 
end. 

In case the dents of the reeds in Fig. 1 run 
off in the manner shown in Fig. 3, a fabric 
can be produced in which the warp threads 
cun in the same direction in relation to one 
another, but yet are at unequal distances 
apart, whilst the weft threads are thrown in 
different ways corresponding to the arrange- 
ment of the heights of the different dents, so 
that a pattern similar to the figure formed by 
the line carried along these points represent- 
ing the different levels of the dents is pro- 
duced as the reed is moved upwards and 
downwards. Inthe arrangement of the dents 
as in Fig. 2 a shifting of the warp threads is 
likewise effected. The reeds are moved 
regularly or irregularly upwards and down- 
wards according to requirements, very much 
in the same way as during ondule weaving.— 
Textile Manufacturer. 
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Handkerchiefs came into being in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, but for many years 
only priests were privileged to use them. 


The process of making the floor cloth 
known as linoleum was invented and patented 
in England in 1863. It is made of oxidized 
linseed oil and ground cork, attached by 
heavy pressure to a coarse jute canvas. 
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THE CAUSE OF LUSTRE ON MERCER- 
IZED COTTON. 


Abstract of a paper read by Julius Huebner, F C, S,, and Wil 
liam J. Pope, F. R.S., before the British Association at South. 
port, England.) 


It is generally supposed that the produc- 
tion of a lustre on treating stretched cotton 
yarn with strong caustic soda is conditioned 
by only two factors, namely, however, that-a 
third effect is essential to the production of 
any appreciable silky lustre; this consists in 
an uncoiling of the naturally twisted ribbon 
constituting the cotton-fibre. 

On immersing a loose. cotton-fibre in 
strong caustic soda on the microscope stage, 
it is seen to rapidly untwist, to swell, and at 
the same time to shorten in length; the un- 
twisting generally continues until the natural 
twist has nearly completely disappeared, after 
which the fibre presents the appearance of a 
round, irregularly curved rod, with a com- 
paratively smooth surface. If the fibre is 
fixed at one end and treated with caustic 
soda it twists either to the right or to the left, 
according as it was originally coiled towards 
the left or towards the right; in the most 
generally occurring case that, namely, in 
which the fibre is coiled partly to the right 
and partly to the left, the untwisting attend- 
ing the treatment with soda takes place first 
towards the left and then towards the right 
or vice versa. If the fibre is prevented from 
contracting by being held at the two ends in 
a stretched condition it still untwists when 
treated with soda; since, however, the whole 
of the untwisting does not take place simul- 
taneously, the untwisting of one part causes 
another part, which has already become un- 
wound and attained the condition of a gela- 
tinous rod, to become tightly twisted in the 
opposite direction to its original twist. 

The stretched fibre thus again acquires a 
corkscrew-like appearance, part of the twist 
being right and left-handed, with the differ- 
ence, however, that while the raw fibre forms 
a twisted ribbon creased or folded at the 
turns, treatment with soda converts it into a 
rod of circular cross-section which has been 
twisted while in a gelatinous state. The 
twisting of the fibre under tnese conditions 
results in the production on the rounded sur- 
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face of spiral ridges possessing smooth 
curved contours, which reflect the light at all 
angles of incidence and reflection, just as do 
the coils of a polished corkscrew. The fibre, 
therefore, becomes lustrous. 

The high degree of transparency possessed 
by the cotton-fibre introduces difficulties into 
the microscopic examination of the changes 
referred to above. But although the fibre is 
amorphous, it is doubly refracting owing to 
internal strain; the authors therefore find it 
convenient to conduct the microscopic ex- 
amination of the fibre between crossed Nicol 
prisms, and to accentuate the difference in 
tint of the various parts by introducing a 
one-eighth wave-length retardation plate of 
mica between the Nichols in such a way that 
its principal directions make an angle of 45° 
with those of the prisms. This enables the 
internal canal, cracks in the surface, and dif- 
ferences in thickness to be made out with 
great ease. The correctness of the explana- 
tion now given of the lustre is shown by a 
series of photomicrographs taken in natural 
colors in elliptically polarized light under the 
conditions just referred to; the authors have 
to thank their colleague, Mr. Charles W. 
Gamble, Director of the Photographic De- 
partment in the Manchester Municipal 
School of Technology, for having assisted 
the work by the production of these photo- 
graphs. A further confirmation of the cor- 
rectness of the conclusions now arrived at is 
afforded by the observation that while cot- 
ton fibres, mercerized loose, have a practi- 
cally circular cross-section, fibres treated 
under tension with soda show cross-sections 
shaped like polygons with rounded corners. 

An independent proof of the authors’ con- 
clusions that the untwisting of the fibre is as 
essential a factor in the production of the 
gloss as are the swelling and the shrinking, 
is afforded by an examination of the action 
of reagents on cotton yarn. Thus, hanks of 
a long staple yarn having a mean breaking 
strength of 417.4-+2.I grams were im- 
mersed loose in caustic soda (sp. gr. 1.342) 
and saturated barium mercuric iodide solu- 
tion, and the following changes in the break- 
ing load of the yarn and the lengths of the 
hanks were found to result: 

Caustic Soda—Mean breaking load, 526 + 
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3.8 grams; shrinkage, from 36.0 to 44.8 cm. 

Barium Mercuric Iodide—Mean breaking 
load, 526.6-+-3.3 grams; shrinkage, from 
66.0 to 48.9 cm. 

Although the shrinkage and the increase in 
the breaking load brought about by these 
two reagents is so nearly the same, yet on 
immersing hanks under tension in these so- 
lutions and washing while still under strain, 
the hank treated with soda acquires a bril- 
liant lustre, while that treated with iodide ex- 
hibits only a trace more lustre than the un- 
treated yarn. The explanation of this result 
is found in the fact that caustic soda causes 
rapid untwisting of the fibre, while barium 
mercuric iodide does not cause untwisting. 

The authors give a list of reagents which 
bring about two of the three effects shown to 
be essential to the production of lustre— 
namely, swelling, shrinking, and untwisting 
—and find that lustring cannot be effected 
with such reagents; several solutions are 
known, however, which cause the three ef- 
fects, and with the aid of such liquids the 
lustre can be always produced. 


4 
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WARPING. CONES VS. SPOOLS. 








BY ANGLO-AMERICAN. 


I learned warping in England in a mill 
where they warped from large cones, and, in 
my opinion, this method has several advan- 
tages over warping from spools as is usual 
in this country, especially for fancy warps 
that are strong and do not need sizing. I will 
first describe the cones we used, and then 
compare the two methods, giving every ad- 
vantage and disadvantage that I can think 
of in each method. 

The cones used were cardboard shaped 
as in Fig. 1. They were 7 inches high, 2 1/4 
inches in diameter at the base, and 9/16 
inches at the top. Good machines for wind- 
ing on these cones are made on both sides of 
the “Herring Pond.” 

In spooling, forty ends are the usual num- 
ber to put on a spool, so we will compare 
spooling forty ends with winding cones on a 
machine that will wind forty cones. 

In spooling, every time a bobbin is empty 
thirty-nine ends have to be stopped while the 
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one new bobbin is put in. If an end breaks 
and is not tied on immediately, there will also 
be an end out in the warping, the loom will 
have to be stopped while it is made good, 
and often some sewing is necessary to make 
the cloth right, so that a breakage in spooling 
checks production in many ways. In cone 


winding, when a bobbin is emptied or an end 
breaks, thirty-nine other ends continue wind- 
ing and only the broken one is stopped till 
repaired, and there is no resulting damage 
or hindrance in other processes. Conse- 
quently the machine can be run at a much 
higher speed, the only limit being the speed 
at which the attendant can change the bob- 
bins. 


Leaded eed 


Figure z. 


have no figures as to relative production, 
but have no doubt that three times as much 
work could be turned off a cone winder than 
could be well done on a spooler. There is 
also this advantage that yarn bought in the 
hank can be wound on the cones direct if the 
machine is fitted for both hanks and bobbins, 
while if the warping is done from spools, 
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hanks will have to be wound on to bobbins 
before they can be spooled. 

The full diameter of the cones is fixed and 
we will consider that our cones are wound to 
5 3/4 in. largest diameter. The cone wound 
to 5 3/4 in. holds 17 1/2 oz. of 2 run yarn = 
3,500 yds. Thus the forty cones would hold 


43 3/4 lbs. The spool with forty ends would 
hold about 25 Ibs. of yarn = 2,000 yds. of 
length instead of 3,500 yds. When it is re- 
membered that it can be wound on the cones 
at a much higher speed, the advantage of 
cone winding against spooling will be seen 
to be considerable. 

In warping, particularly if sizing the warp 
is necessary, it is desirable that the section 


be 
i FL 


should be made as large as possible. Here 
the spools have an advantage. Twelve spools 
with forty ends on each gives a section of 
480 ends; we cannot manage as many on 
cones, but will design a creel of as large 
capacity as possible. 

To make a creel of ten banks, with the 
cones 5 3/4 inches in diameter, we must allow 
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6 inches between the pegs. If the creel be 
made 12 fect wide, we can put 240 ends; if 
10 feet wide, 200 ends. Fig. 2 gives an end 
section of the creel. It is made with five 
banks, a, in front watched by the warper, and 
five banks at the back watched by a small 
boy, who replaces the cones as they run out. 
Above each bank are two tension rods, b, 
fixed at the ends in plates and arranged so 
they can be turned to increase the tension. 


806 


figure J. 








The diagram shows how to thread the ends. 
I may say that we never altered these rods, 
and they might as well be immovable. From 
the tension rods, the ends are passed through 
eyes in the board marked c, these eyes are 
porcelain made with a cut at the top so that 
the ends can be slipped in easily instead of 
being threaded (see Fig. 3). With ten cones 
in 6 inches, these eyes would have to be 3/5 
inch apart. : 

In putting up the warp, the first cone is 
put on the peg marked 1, the second on 2 
and so on to 10. The threads will then be 
passed over the tension rods b, and through 
the eyes in the boardc. From there they are 
passed through the leaded reed, the condens- 
ing reed e and over a roller to the warping 
reel. The warper stands between the leaded 
and condensing reeds when the machine is 
running and has a view of all the ends spread 
out like a fan, and all on the same level. He 
can thus very quickly see if an end breaks 
and tie it in before it reaches the leaded reed. 
This makes a much more perfect warp than 
can be obtained from spools, as then the ends 
are very difficult to watch, and there are also 
the additional breakages made in spooling. 
A cone has no break in the yarn from start to 
finish, and very few ends break in the warp- 
ing. 

In warping from spools, when a spool is 
changed, there are forty knots close together 
in the piece, and if it is a bright color strip- 
ing, it will sometimes show a bad place in 
the finished piece. 

In arranging for a fancy warp from spools, 
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the warper has to plan for the spooling and 
also for the warp. The designer should con- 
sider this in making his designs as difficult 
warping checks production, but often he does 
not, with the result that the warper has diffi- 
cult problems to face and needs to be a man 
of considerable ability. In warping from 
cones he does not have to plan at all; he puts 
up as many repeats of the pattern as he can 
on his creel, and at the end of his warp he 
can throw down any number of ends that he 
wishes on the last section so that, without 
any figuring, he can always have exactly the 
number of ends in the piece that it is figured 
for. 

In a mill, a cloth is designed with a certain 
number of ends in the warp and a certain 
width, and on this number of ends and width 
the cost will be figured; if it is a fancy warp 
it may have an inch or two extra or an inch 
less in width, and the number of ends is very 
rarely what the designer has planned. This 
is very unsatisfactory. A customer will not 
take narrow or light weight goods, so that in 
most cases he gets extra ends and extra weft, 
if the cloth is set wider, for which he does 
not pay. In some mills there must be a very 
great amount of cloth given away in a year 
from this cause, and as there is this element 
of uncertainty in getting out a cloth, the 
designer cannot figure as close as he should 
for fear of being on the wrong side and hav- 
ing’ cancellations. 

Warping from cones will take more room 
than from spools. The creel must be set well 
back, so that the outside ends do not make 
too sharp an angle with the leaded reed, else 
the edges of the section will be tighter. We 
never had any trouble from this cause, though 
we warped white worsted serges for piece dye- 
ing, but I can see that there might be if a 
wide creel were placed too close. I do not 
think it would be safe to run the threads to 
the leaded reed at a greater angle than 45 
deg., and would prefer less. If the distance 
is short, it would be better to make a creel 
with more banks and shorter. If sizing is 
necessary, of course extra length is again re- 
quired. Very much of the sizing done in this 
country is unnecessary; good, sound yarn 
does not need it, though the rule in many 
mills is to size all warps, good and bad alike, 
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As regards wages cost, one girl at cone 
winding could do as much as three girls at 
spooling, and would not need to be as skil- 


ful. At the warping, a good lad and a small: 


boy are necessary with cones and a smaller 
section is run. It can, however, be run at a 
higher speed as there will be less breakage; 
and, it can be seen, very easily. A skilled 
man is not necessary at each machine. We 
ran five machines, mostly on fancy work, 
with one foreman, five lads and five small 
boys. 


~~ 





APPARATUS FOR EXAMINING DYED 
CLOTH. 


In the practice of dyeing textile goods the 
examination of the dyed cloth as to the cor- 
respondence of color is of the greatest import- 
ance, and it is difficult to do this properly in 
different light. The examination is effected 
with the best advantage when the same light 
is always employed, which is uninfluenced by 
reflection from bodies or surfaces of different 
color. 

With the apparatus provided by a recent in- 
vention the samples may be always inspected 
under a pure one-colored light, the samples 
being fixed upon the bottom of a tube or 
light-well, and looked at from the side. The 
upper aperture of the tube is directed up- 
wardly and in such manner that neither 
the direct rays of the sun nor the rays 
reflected from houses, trees, and surfaces 
may reach the samples at the bottom of 
the tube. If an examination is required 
of the samples under an artificial light, 
such may be provided in the upper part of the 
tube or light-well, which in this event is com- 
pletely closed at the top, and a source of light 
such as petroleum, gas incandescent, electric 
incandescent, electric arc, or other light, as 
may be required, is provided. Such an exam- 
ination in artificial light may be necessary or 
desirable for textile material which has some 
particular purpose, such, for example, as ma- 
terial for ball dresses. 

A tube, or light-well is provided with a bot- 
tom within which the sample may be fitted 
for examination. For the purpose the bottom 
is preferably removable, or formed into a flap 
or a slide, or fixedly connected to the tube and 
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a lateral socket or eye-piece removably ar- 
ranged so that the samples to be examined 
may be laid at the bottom through the lateral 
aperture. The inner walls of the tube as well 
as the socket or eye-piece are coated with a 
dull black color. In using the apparatus, a 
black cloth is applied around the head of 
the user, so that light may be excluded from 
admission through the eye-piece or socket; or 
the apparatus may be fixed on the top of a 
small hut, having its interior coated with a 
dull black color, the roof of which is turnable. 
In order to exclude the light as far as possi- 
ble, the roof is provided with a crown or 
flange which protrudes on the interior ot the 
wall to a certain extent. In the roof of the 
hut the tube or light-well is mounted with the 
lateral eye-piece or socket in a position con- 
venient for the user. An index finger pro- 
vided upon the inwardly-protruding crown of 
the roof lies upon a scale provided on the wall 
to indicate the direction of the tube as re- 
quired, to avoid the light of the sun, the scale 
being conveniently graduated according to the 
hours of the day. 

The top aperture of the tube or light-well 
may be ordinarily open, but it is preferable to 
provide a pane of glass in order to permit of 
the use of the apparatus when raining, if re- 
quired. In the apparatus for hand use, the 
pane of glass as well as the closing cover are 
superfluous.—Textile Manufacturer. 
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THE HARDENING OF ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Solutions of viscose are made into threads 
by forcing the purified solutions of viscose 
through narrow openings into a solution of 
chloride of ammonium, by which means cellu- 
lose hydrate is precipitated in the form of 


colorless threads or films. This decomposi- 
tion by chloride of ammonium has, however, 
the drawback of proceeding slowly in the in- 
terior of the threads, so that a more lengthy 
action and considerably more concentrated 
solution of ammonium chloride are necessary 
unless incessant breakages of the threads are 
to take place, which renders technical treat- 
ment very difficult. 

A means of hardening which produces a 
rapid conversion of the viscose into cellulose 
hydrate, and therefore produces a strong 
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thread directly it emerges from the narrow 
opening above referred to, and which also is 
éheaper than ammonium chloride, is sulphuric 
acid; but hitherto this acid could not be prac- 
tically employed, because the thread produced 
has a dull yellowish white color, and is there- 
fore useless on account of the decomposition 
of the viscose or its by-products. This latter 
drawback, however, has recently been over- 
come by the Vereinigte Kunstseidefabriken, 
of Frankfort-on-Main. 

The viscose solution, made in any suitable 
manner, is forced in the ordinary way through 
narrow Openings into a moderately concen- 
trated sulphuric-acid solution containing 
about 10 per cent. sulphuric acid and 90 per 
cent. water. A thread is separated out which 
is muddy white on account of sulphur or sul- 
phur compounds, and which, after a brief pas- 
sage, the duration of which is about one sec- 
ond, through the sulphuric acid, may be 
wound on spools or reels outside the solidify- 
ing liquid. When filled, these reels are imme- 
diately placed in a bath which is capable of 
freeing the threads from the sulphur or sul- 
phide compounds by separating them out. 

It has been found that solutions of sulpho- 
hydrates, sulphides, sulphites, and bisulphites 
of alkalies and alkaline earth act as desulphur- 
izing agents and produce a colorless, glisten- 
ing thread. These solutions may, if concen- 
trated, be employed cold, but should prefer- 
ably be employed at a temperature of about 
60°-80° C., as then the decomposition takes 
place rapidly even with dilute solutions. It 
has been found, for instance, that an 8-per- 
cent. solution of sodium-sulphohydrate, am- 
monium sulphide, sodium sulphite, or bisul- 
phite is all that can be desired. 

In this desulphurizing of the threads the 
well-known principle of the circulating bath 
should be employed. In other words, the 
liquor is kept in constant circulation, con- 
tinually passing through the threads, which 
latter are placed close together so as to leave 
no interstices. The bath is poured on at the 
top, allowed to soak through the threads, and 
then run off at the bottom, from whence it is 
returned to the top by a pump. After suffi- 
cient treatment—that is to say, when the 


threads have become colorless and glistening, 
which occurs in from ten minutes to half an 
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hour—they are washed with hot water and 
dried.—Textile Manufacturer. 


MERCERIZED COTTON EXPERIMENTS. 





The United States Consul-General at Co- 
burg, Germany, Oliver J. D. Hughes, has 
sent a report to the State Department under 
date of September 3, 1903, regarding the 
colors of mercerized cotton. He says that 
mercerized cotton is now employed in Ger- 
many in the manufacture of furniture stuffs 
and tapestries as a substitute for silk or mo- 
hair. A drawback is that the light and bril- 
liant shades necessary for these goods fade, 
as a rule, rather quickly, particularly in the 
sun. Believing that the destruction of the 
coloring matter by light is due either to an 
oxidizing action or to a reducing action, a 
writer in the Zeitschrift fur Farben und Tex- 
tilchemie steeped a series of dyed patterns in 
a large variety of solutions and examined the 
fastness of the samples thus prepared. The 
following are some of the conclusions that 
were arrived at: 

The resistance to light is the same whether 
the shade is produced on mercerized or on 
unmercerized cotton. There is no difference 
from this point of view between two sam- 
ples dyed to an equal depth of shade, one on 
ordinary and the other on mercerized cotton. 
This conclusion absolutely contradicts every- 
thing that has been said on the subject. 

Steeping in saline solutions has absolutely 
no effect on the basic colors which are not 
particularly fast to light. 

In the case of the direct colors, treatment 
in hyposulphite of soda or the sulphates of 
copper, nickel, or cobalt considerably in- 
creases the fastness or resistance to light, 
whereas the sulphate of copper, nickel, or co- 
balt slightly modifies the shade, especially 
when it is not very deep. Hyposulphite of 
soda has no influence on the lightest shades, 
even when it is used in molecular proportions 
with nickel and cobalt. The mixture, of 
course, must be colorless. 


+ 
> 


Wisemen claim that flax has a greater an- 
tiquity than any of the other fibres of which 
we have knowledge, as its cultivation goes 
back to the stone age of Europe. 
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Questions and Answers. 


m@ | Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. QuestiOns should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, wachinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inguiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journats, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 





Cost of Mercerized Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: ; 
What is the cost of sulphuric acid and caustic 
soda in mercerizing cotton warps, and about what 
help is required for a production of 3,000 pounds 
of yarn per day? Persistent (378.) 


The manager of a mill where cotton warp is 
mercerized informs us that he is mercerizing from 
2,300 to 3,300 pounds of warp per day, and that this 
work requires two men, Sixteen warps are run per 
set, each being 5,800 yards long. He states that 
one pound of caustic soda is required for one 
pound of cotton warp, and that the cost of soda 
and vitriol is three cents per pound of yarn. 





Carbonizing Silk Waste. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can silk waste be carbonized so as to remove 
cotton threads mixed in it? Will the carbonizing 
acid have an injurious effect on the silk fibre? 

Carbon (374). 


A practical dyer and chemist to whom this ques- 
tion has been submitted replies as follows: 

“There is no chemical process at all practical 
for carbonizing or otherwise removing cotton 
fibres or threads from silk waste, and at the same 
time leave the silk in a sound condition. Several 
attempts, covering many exhaustive experiments, 
with this object in view, but 
without In all cases the silk has been 
so impoverished that its value was nil. It is pos- 
sible to subject the waste to the action of nitric 
acid, using the same strength as was formerly used 
for bleaching with aqua regia. and gradually dis- 
integrate the cotton, but the risk of totally injur- 
ing the silk is too great to warrant the attempt.” 


have been made 


success. 


* 
+ 


Glaubersalt vs. Common Salt. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the relative value of crystal Glauber- 
weighting purposes as compared with 
s2lt? In other words, would 500 pounds 


salt for 
common 
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of crystal Glaubersalt give as much weight to 
cotton sheeting, etc., as would the same quantity 
of common salt? Reaction (375). 


We have secured the following expert opinion 
on this question: 

Crystallized Glaubersalt contains 44 per cent. of 
dry (anhydrous) sulphate of soda, as against 100 
per cent. in ordinary common salt. This difference 
is due to the fact that crystallized Glaubersalt con- 
tains 56 per cent. of water, while common salt 
contains none. To produce equal weighting effi- 
ciency, only 220 pounds of common salt would be 
required to equal 500 pounds of Glaubersalt, in 
view of the fact that 500 pounds Glaubersalt will 
dry out to 220 pounds, while 220 pounds of com- 
inon salt will remain the same weight. If by the 
query an additional dry weight of 500 pounds is 
wanted with Glaubersalt, our correspondent will 
have to allow 1,136 pounds of the crystal product 


‘n his calculations. 





Glaubersalt and Dyeing Tan. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Can you inform me as to the advantages to be 
gained from using Glaubersalt in dyeing tans? 
Tan Bark (376). 


I presume the tans are to be dyed with direct 
colors; no advantage is to be gained by using 
Glaubersalt, as the commercial grades are always 
contaminated with traces of free sulphuric acid 
which always causes flat shades. Common salt is 
free from this objection. The use of a small quan- 
tity of soda ash, however, overcomes the trouble, 
but its use is not available for all direct colors. 


” 


Winding Under on Woolen Mules. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

We are having considerable trouble with the 
yarn winding under the bobbins on our mules. 
This causes the yarn to break when it is spooled 
or woven from the shuttle. We think it is caused 
by the spinner’s allowing the fallers to get too 
high. Are we right? If not, what is the remedy? 

Tippecanoe (377). 


This trouble of winding under on woolen mules 
is very annoying and, unfortunately, very frequent 
in woolen Attention to the care and man- 
agement of the machine will generally remedy the 


mills. 
trouble, but is one in which constant attention is 
essential, ozherwise the difficulty will 
prominent builder of spinning machinery to whom 
this question was submitted writes the following: 
“There are several things that can cause this 


recur. A 


trouble. In the first place the faller chain may be 
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too high; secondly, the mule may be backing off 
too much, leaving the ends too slack; thirdly, there 
may be a flat place on the roll that runs on the 
rail; fourthly, the track may not be level, or there 
may be a low spot in the track as a result of the 
floor having sprung; again the trouble may arise 
from the shoe being too straight. The remedies 
for the above faults will readily suggest them- 
selves.” 


a 


Lightning Calculator. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the cost of the lightning calculator men- 
tioned in the Silk Calculator by John J. Ruegg, 
and where can it be purchased? Iliad (368). 





The calculating machine referred to is made in 
Switzerland and costs $80 in addition to the 
freight and custom charges. 





Electricity in Bleached Cotton. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I am troubled a good deal with electricity in 
carding bleached cotton, both on the cards and on 
the drawing frames. On the latter the sliver will 
not go down through the coiler. What should I do 
to overcome this? We use the hot air system for 
drying, and sometimes I have to take the cotton 
direct from the dryer to the picker and run it. 
Would an air moistening system overcome the 
trouble? At present we have to wet the cotton 
with a hose, but this causes the numbers to vary, 
as the water is not evenly distributed and also dries 
out. A Carder (365) 


On this question Cotton Sliver writes as follows: 
When cotton has been dyed or bleached in the raw 
state it is not uncommon to encounter the difficul- 
ties referred to in the question, during the proc- 
esses of carding and drawing. From the particulars 
given we would assume that the principal evil at 
the cards arises from the web having a tendency 
to follow the doffer, instead of being stripped off 
clearly by the doffer comb. Assuming that the 
card is examined to see that the parts are 
thorougly cleaned (i, e., the guide plates, doffer 
comb, and other parts which come in contact with 
the cotton after it leaves the doffer), it would 
possibly give relief to sprinkle water around the 
cards about every hour. If sprinkling does not 
have the desired result, set the doffer comb to 
7/1000 of an inch from the doffer, and in such a 
position as to make it sweep a trifle lower, still re- 
soiting to the sprinkling around the cards to as- 
sist the above adjustment. 

Referring to the draw frame, first see that all 
the parts are clean and smooth so as to offer as 
little resistance as possible during the passage of 
the sliver over the various plates and through the 
coiler head, 
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The writer has in mind a case almost identical 
to the one referred to by Carder, in which the use 
of a smaller trumpet had to be resorted to before 
satisfactory results could be obtained. In making 
this change, however, great care must be used in 
the selection of the trumpet, because if the 
one selected is too small, the sliver will be strained 
by being drawn through it. It may be safely as- 
sumed that the entire trouble lay in the fact that 
the sliver contained too much air, and as a result 
was spongy and very susceptible to the electricity 
on the surface of the coiler tube; the trouble was 
also aggravated further by the dry condition of 
the cotton, it was therefore decided to try a smaller 
trumpet and thus compress the sliver to expel the 
air. This also made the sliver slightly smaller in 
diameter but more compact, so that the density 
of the fibres did not permit the electricity to ob- 
tain control of them before they could pass into 
the can. The sprinkling of the cotton with a hose 
just before using is detrimental to uniform counts 
of yarn, and at the same time injurious to the card 
clothing, because the foundation will become damp 
ard after a short time the teeth will rust and break 
off. 

The installation of a modern humidifying sys- 
ten: will undoubtedly relieve, if not entirely over- 
come, the difficulties, as the cotton requires a cer- 
tain amount of moisture to give it the pliability 
necessary for successful manufacture, together 
with assisting it to overcome the influence of the 
electricity. 


- 
> 





Cotton Cloth for Cuba. 





Havana, Cuba, Oct. 10, 1903. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
Can you advise us the names of manufacturers 
turning out the regulation cheese cloth used by to- 


‘bacco growers as a covering for tobacco planta- 


tions? These goods are made in various widths up 
to 200 inches, and we are under the impression that 
there are but few mills supplying the product. The 
nature of our business is such that it is necessary 
for us to get in touch with the mills direct and not 
through selling agencies. We sincerely trust you 
can furnish us with the names of these manufactur- 
ers. As soon as something definite is done regard- 
ing the reciprocity treaty, there will be develop- 
ments of interest to American manufacturers of 
cotton goods. 
Havana (380.) 


This cloth is made by the West Boylston Mfg. 
Co., Northampton, Mass. J. H. Lane & Co., New 
York selling agents. If other manufacturers of 
these goods will forward us their addresses we shail 
be pleased to put them in communication with our 
correspondent. 






























































































































































































































































































































KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 232 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 








KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


It was expected that by this time consid- 
erable activity would be manifested in placing 
duplicate orders for heavy underwear, but 
selling agents have been disappointed in this 
and at the present time have scarcely any- 
thing to do except to try to get some origi- 
nal orders filled that were taken at very low 
prices, and on which jobbers are letting 
orders stand regardless of the fact that their 
trade had cancelled long ago on account of 
late delivery. 

Stocks in jobbers hands are heavy, owing 
to lack of cold weather in October, and while 
they booked advanced orders in larger vol- 
ume than last year, the warm weather has 
caused them to run behind nearly enough to 
take up the increase. 

Fleeced goods are not so much in demand 
as last year, and retailers say that they are 
selling ribbed cotton goods and merinos in 
place of 50c. grades, and natural wools in 
place of better grades. Whether fleeced 
goods will go out entirely is a much debated 
question; some buyers contend that they are 
dying rapidly, while others say that their 
value is so great that the consumer, particu- 
larly country trade, will call for them for a 
long time to come. Jobbers are certainly not 
giving them the same attention as formerly, 
probably due to the fact that the margin has 
been so reduced as to lose its attraction for 
them. 

A good demand has sprung up for a nat- 
ural grey worsted-faced garment weighing 
about 10 to 101/2 Ibs. to sell at $1.25 to 
$1.50. 

Retailers report that the trade is taking 
fine stitched goods both in cottons and wor- 
steds in ladies’, men’s and children’s goods, 
in preference to the tuck stitches. There are 
several lines of ladies’ goods made on the fine 
stitch, but fewer lines of men’s, and prac- 
tically only one line of misses’ worsted shown 
at a popular price. The writer is somewhat 


surprised that more manufacturers have not 
taken up a misses’ line in particular, as the 
one manufacturer above referred to has been 
unable to take care of the business for several 
seasons past. 

Probably 50 per cent. of the advance 
spring business has been placed, and now 
the question is, will the goods be delivered. 
We are quite sure it will bother some manu- 
facturers to buy yarns at the prevailing 
prices and to produce goods at prices they 
have been sold at. This may possibly ac- 
count for the fact that up to the present time 
not nearly as much machinery has been 
turned on to spring goods as in former years, 
which means a considerable shortage in pro- 
duction, 

We are informed that a good business has 
been placed on union suits for children, made 
by the Perry Knitting Co., particularly one 
number of misses’ white suits to retail at 
25c, and also a boys’ combed Egyptian suit 
made to retail at 50c a garment. 

We do not learn of any great volume of 
spring business being placed since our last 
issue. Some buyers still maintain that there 
will be a sufficient break in prices of yarn to 
enable manufacturers to offer them some 
lower priced merchandise in time for the 
season’s business. 

With regard to next fall’s business, there 
are good authorities who say that men’s 
fleeces and ribbed goods around the $3.50 
mark will be sold very close to last season’s 
prices, although it is a difficult matter for us 
to understand how this can be possible when 
cotton yarn, from which these goods are 
made, is from 1 5/8 to 2c. per lb. higher than 
the lowest quotation of last year. These 
same authorities state that ladies’ ribbed 
goods made from combed yarns will show an 
advance of from 20 to 30c per dozen, and 
that if the trade must have a garment at 
$3.50 it will have to be made of a mixed 
yarn with a combed face and carded back. 
A claim is made that the demand for long 
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staple cotton used in combed yarn for mer- 
cerized goods has so increased the price of 
this quality over the price of good middling 
from which carded yarns are made that spin- 
ners are holding the combed product at 
about 3c per lb. advance over the lowest quo- 
tation of last year, which means an advance 
of from 20 to 30c per dozen. 

No prices have as yet been made on ladies’ 
25c ribbed goods, but one manufacturer in- 
forms us he expects to put out a 7 Ib. gar- 
ment at $2.00 net cash, and claims that it 
means a loss on every dozen he makes, but 
will simply do this to keep his organization 
together during a slack month or two until 
he gets to work on 50c grades. Another 
manufacturer expects to get up a 7 lb. gar- 
ment made from waste yarn at $1.90. We 
were privileged to see a sample of this, and 
while it looked fairly well in the manufact- 
urer’s office, we expect that there will not 
be much of it left after having gone through 
the laundry for the first time. 


HOSIERY. 


Hosiery buying has been confined to actual 
requirements for the time being. So far 
buyers have paid only low prices for their 
merchandise, yet the limited buying all along 
the line would indicate that they have a 
feeling that there may be a decline. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that an 
advance of 5 per cent. is about all that has 
been paid, while the advance in the price of 
yarn is nearly 20 per cent., and an extraordi- 
nary slump must take place before any lower 
prices can be made. The chances are that 
higher rather than lower quotations will pre- 
vail for the next six months. 

After staples, black with white embroidery, 
are in good demand. A satisfactory business 
has been accomplished in the finer grades of 
laces and embroidery goods, but lower qual- 
ities have not sold well. A considerable in- 
crease is noticed on styles of injected, ex- 
tracted, and printed goods. These, however, 
are in the lower priced goods and are evi- 
dently intended to take the place of cheap 
mixtures sold last season. 


CHEMNITZ REPORT. 


Trade in the hosiery market is quiet at the 
present time, as is usual at this time of the 
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year. Manufacturers are now busy preparing 
new samples of fancies for the inspection of 
buyers expected here within the next two or 
three weeks. It is a difficult matter to say 
what the trade will be on, principally, but of 
late embroidered patterns have had the best 
sale. Extracted and printed styles are be- 
coming more popular, while striped goods 
are in very limited demand. A very small 
assortment in fancy goods to retail at 25 cents 
is shown, owing to the fact that very poor 
qualities have to be used at this price, and 
these do not sell. 

Trade on the lace goods has increased 
slightly of late, and the indications are that 
the low prices now prevailing will have to be 
changed for higher ones very shortly. 

Fine gauge plain hosiery is still the prin- 
cipal seller, and 39-gauge goods are now in 
the market which can be retailed at 25 cents. 

Orders for men’s half hose are not very 
plentiful, and therefore prices are not as high 
as in ladies’ goods, compared with last sea- 
son. The best selling styles are in plated 
goods with small embroidered effects. 

Glove makers have plenty of orders for 
spring, and difficulty will be experienced in 
getting deliveries on time. Wages have in- 
creased and buyers will be obliged to pay 
higher prices for duplicates. The main busi- 
ness has been done on two-clasp silk gloves. 
Lisle Milanese goods to retail for 50 cents 
and 75 cents have been bought more than last 
year. Gloves with solid palms and net upper 
hands have been good sellers. Most of these 
have been bought without points, although a 
few in embroidered fancy points have been 
taken. 





THE FIRST KNITTING BY POWER. 


Several correspondents have questioned 
the accuracy of the statements made in our 
October issue regarding the first knitting by 
power. We have made an attempt to 
establish the facts in the case, but have been 
unable to complete our investigations in time 
for publication in this issue. We hope to 
do so in the December number and in the 
meantime we shall be pleased to have our 
readers supply us with any information on 
this very interesting question as to where 
goods were first knit by power. 
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A GUIDE TO KNITTING. 


Vi. 


BY F. W. HERINGTON. 


(Continued from June.) 
(Copyright, 1903, by the Lord & Nagle Co.) 
VERTICAL STRIPES WITH TWO THREAD PLAIN 
STITCH, 


We will now examine the knitted fabrics 
made to produce the effect of a vertical stripe 
without the tuck stitch. Two threads are 
used, Fig. 49 C D, usually a solid color, C, 
for one and a white thread, D, for the other. 
The solid color is used to show the vertical 
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ting the needles into the cylinder 2 leads or 4 
needles of the regular length of beard are 
placed side by side, and then comes one of 
the leads containing the long bearded needle, 
which would make 5 needles of the regular 
length of beard and 1 long beard. This is 
repeated around the cylinder. The number 
of needles in the cylinder must be divisible 
by 6 without a remainder. 

Two sinkers or feed burrs are used. The 
first burr or wheel carrying the white thread 
Fig. 49 D, is set so that it carries the thread 
into all but the long bearded needles. In- 
stead of the thread going into the long 
needles it passes over and remains outside, 
forming no loop with the white thread, but 
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stripe, Fig. 49 F, in a distinct color, while 
between the stripes the stitches will show a 
mixture of the solid color with the white. 

There are two methods of making this kind 
of stripe one is to use a needle which has a 
longer beard, Fig. 46 A, than the other, Fig. 
45 A, and the other is to use a sinker or feed 
burr, in which the interstices are plugged or 
filled in, so that the plug coming in contact 
with the beard of the needle closes it, and 
thus prevents the thread being carried into 
the needle. 

Figs. 47 and 48 illustrate the face and back 
respectively of a 5 and 1 vertical stripe com- 
bined with a two thread plain stitch. To 
make the vertical stripe with the longer 
bearded needle, Fig. 46 A, it is necessary to 
mould one long bearded needle with one 
needle of the regular length of beard, Fig. 
45 A. As the stripe is made with 5 plain 
stitches and 1 vertical plain stitch, when put- 


lying straight across the back of the loops of 
the color thread, Fig. 49 F. 

The second sinker burr carrying the color 
thread, Fig. 49 C, is set so as to carry the 
thread into all the needles, including the long 
bearded, with the result that plain stitches, 
Fig. 49, C, D, with the two threads together 
are formed on all the needles except the long 
bearded needles, on which plain stitches with 
only one color thread are formed, making 
the vertical stripes. 

Fig. 49 is an enlarged sketch of the stitches 
as shown on the back. The stripe stitches, 
F, are made with the solid color thread. A 
number of different combinations in vertical 
stripes can thus be made, such as 3 and I, 
4 and 2, 3 and 2, etc. 

These two thread stripes were very popu- 
lar in men’s underwear some years ago in the 
United States and Canada. They were usu- 
ally knit with a wool and a cotton thread, the 
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garments being dyed for the wool only, in 
scarlet, brown and olive shades, which re- 
sulted in stripes of the solid color as dyed. 
All the different combinations were made in 
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the same manner, it being necessary only to 
have the number of needles in the cylinder 
divisible by the total of the combination with- 
out any remainder, and also to mould the 
needles and place them in the needle cylinder 
according to the combination. 


Fig. 52 is an illustration of vertical stripe 
combined with double thread plush, the com- 
bination being 19+ 1. To make this, using 
a sinker or feed burr in which the interstices 
are plugged or filled in, it is not necessary to 
use the long bearded, but only the regular 
spring bearded needles. 

The pattern or combination being 19 + 1 
= 20, the number of needles in the cylinder 
and the number of wings or interstices in the 
plugged sinker burr must each be divisible by 
20 without any remainder. For example, if 
the vertical stripe is 3 + 1 = 4, as in Fig. 53, 
the second sinker burr must have either 36, 
44 or 48 wings or interstices; if the pattern or 
combination of the vertical stripe is 19 and 1 
= 20, then the burr must have either 20, 40, 
or 60 wings. Two sinker burrs are used, the 
same as when using the long bearded needles. 

The first sinker burr carries the white 
thread into all the needles, thus forming 
loops of a distinct white on those needles, 
into which the plugged burr does not carry 
the thread. 

The second sinker burr has for this pattern 
every 20th interstice plugged or filled in, and 
carries the colored thread into the needles 
except where the plug part of the burr, by 
coming in contact with the beard of the 
needle, would close it. In the latter case the 
thread would be carried up outside and over 
the beard of the needle, and would cross the 
stitch “F” as in Fig. 49, thus producing the 
same result by these two different methods of 
using long bearded needles or a plugged 
sinker burr. Fig. 53 is an illustration of 
vertical stripe, plain stitch, the combination 
being 3 and I. 

There are other vertical stripes, combined 
with two thread plain stitches, which are 
made without using the tuck stitch to pro- 
duce the vertical stripe, and also without 
inaking use of either of the foregoing meth- 
ods, of the long bearded needle, or the 
plugged sinker burr. 

Two threads, of a different color, are used, 
the same as for the other vertical stripes. 
Either a black and a white, or a black and a 
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red, etc. These may properly be called ver- 
tical stripes by means of what is called “‘plat- 
ing” in knitting. They differ materially from 
the other vertical stripes, in that they do not 
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show distinct stripes of one color, but in 
knitting the two threads of different colors 
together in the plain stitch, the one color is 
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on the face of double or two thread plush 
knitting. 


If it is desired that the black thread should 
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made to predominate over the other, at a 
fixed number of stitches apart. 

For example, if black and red threads are 
used, the black thread is made to cover up 
the red thread for a fixed number of needles 
or stitches, and then the red thread covers 
up the black for a further fixed number of 
stitches. 

When the black thread, on the face of the 
fabric, covers the red thread, the red thread 
will show most on the back of the fabric, and 
where the red thread covers the black on the 
face, the black thread will show most on the 
back. 

Fig. 54 is an illustration of one of this kind 
of vertical stripes, and is two thread plain 
stitch, using a black and a red thread. There 
are 14 stitches in which the black thread pre- 
dominates, and then 6 stitches in which the 
red comes to the face, thus showing a wide 
vertical stripe of black. and a narrow vertical 
stripe of red. Two sinker or feed burrs are 
used, the same as in other vertical stripes, and 
also the same as is used for the plain stitch 


completely cover up the red it must be a 
heavier or coarser thread, for if the black 
thread is the same size as the red, it will not 








FIG. §2. 


completely cover up the red thread, but the 
red thread will partly show through the 
wales, on the face of the stitches. 
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The two sinker burrs will require an equal 


number of wings, with the stripes, or a num- 
by the number contained in the 


ber divisible 











FIG. §3 
two stripes. For example, this pattern has 
14 black, and 6 red = 20; the sinker burrs 
must have either 20, 40, or 60 wings or inter- 








FIG. 54. 
stices in them. To obtain these, two differ- 
ent sizes of wings are used in the sinker burr. 

Figs. 55 and 56 show the sinker burr 
wings. Fig. 56, A, is the larger wing, and 
Fig. 55, I 
lines in Fig. 55 show where one wing is 


, the smaller wing, and the dotted 


larger than the other. The larger wings, A, 
being placed in the sinker burr with the 
smaller wings, B, the larger wings will make 
a long stitch, and the smaller wings a short 
stitch. As there are 14 stitches in which the 
black thread predominates on the face, 14 of 
the larger wings, A, will be placed in the 
sinker burr following each other, and then 6 
of the smaller wings, B, repeating in this 
manner, until the burr is filled. This will be 


——— 


FIG. §5. FIG. 56. 
for the sinker burr carrying the black thread. 

For the burr carrying the red thread, this 
order will be reversed, and there will be 6 of 
the larger wings, A, followed by 14 of the 
smaller wings, B, repeated in the same man- 
ner as with the other sinker burr. 

In setting these two sinker burrs with the 
needles, the 14 wings, A, of the black thread, 
will be set to feed the same needles as the 14 
wings, B, of the red thread. As the larger 
wings, A, make a long stitch and the wings, 
B, a shorter stitch on the same needles, it 
follows that the longer or larger stitch will 
cover up the smaller or shorter stitch, and in 
this manner one color thread predominates 
over the other, giving the effect of vertical 
stripes. The number of needles in the cyl- 
inder must be divisible by the number in the 
pattern, which in this illustration is 20. 

These stripes have been used in men’s 
underwear and overshirts. 

As two sinker or feed burrs are used, the 
same as for double plush, it follows that these 
vertical stripes can be made in double thread 
plush, by the addition of the backing thread, 
which would be a black thread also, if black 
was the predominating color on the face. 





ro be continued 
Printing Hosiery. 
Editor Textile World Record: ; : 
Will you explain the process for printing hos- 
ierv? Vicksburg (373) 


In another part of this issue will be 
article on printing and extracting hosiery 
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A NEW KNITTING MACHINE FOR 
FANCY GOODS. 


Knit goods manufacturers will be much 
interested in a new machine recently brought 
out by Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y., 
which is shown in the accompanying 
It is specially adapted for knit- 
ting fancy stitches such as the pineapple, 
honeycomb, etc., which are now in such de- 


and 
illustration. 


A KNITTING MACHINE FOR FANCY GOODS, 


mand ior ladies’ and men’s sweaters, toques 
and gloves. Although but recently brought 
on the market one hundred of these machines 
lave already been installed, making the same 
fabrics as the parallel bed machine with the 
three and four lock system. 

The manufacturers claim that by the addi- 
tion of particular features the production is 
increased tenfold or more. An_ indefinite 
number of combinations of stitches which 
would involve very tedious work on the old 
machine can be made on this new one with 
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comparative ease. The fabric is tubular, 
which is of great advantage in making many 
classes of goods. 

In the construction of this knitting ma- 
chine the builders have made use of all the 
improvements which their long experience 
has shown to be desirable. It is as con- 
venient and as easily handled as their regular 
rib machines, and the chains and straps 
which form so prominent a feature of the old 
machines have been dispensed with. All 
parts are interchangeable, the materials used 
are of the best quality and the machines are 
simple and durable. They require very few 
repairs and produce goods with a surpris- 
ingly low percentage of seconds and break- 
age of needles. Further information can be 
had upon application to the builders. 


—_—* 


AN AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR KNITTING 
MACHINE. 





A circular knitting machine, recently pa- 
tented by James F. Bard, son of E. Bard, of 
the National Automatic Knitter Company of 
Philadelphia, is designed for knitting a 
tubular web of varying diameter so that 


hosiery thus made will be fashioned to the 
shape of the leg. The inventor states that in 
machines of the automatic circular type the 
general operation of the machine results in 
the production of a tubular webbing of uni- 
form diameter throughout, and to this web- 


bing by means of heel-and-toe forming 
mechanism there are added the heel-and-toe 
sacs when the machine is designed to produce 
a seamless stocking. 

In the production of such stockings, the 
webbing or leg portion being, as aforesaid, 
of uniform diameter, it.is necessary after the 
stocking is knit to press or board it, so that 
the leg portion may be expanded or shaped 
at certain points to more neatly fit the calf of 
the leg of the user. In use, however, these 
stockings so formed and pressed speedily be- 
come shapeless, especially after being washed, 
and the expansion or shaping of the tubular 
fabric has also been found to seriously impair 
the durability or wear of the stocking by the 
distortion and consequent weakening of the 
meshes. 

In straight knitting machines, wherein the 
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leg portion of the stocking is knit in the form 
of a flat webbing, it is comparatively easy to 
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webbing when formed is usually transferred 
to a second machine, which knits the foot 
portion of the stocking to the webbing, and 
thereafter the flat webbing and flat foot por- 
tions are sewed up on a sewing-machine to 
form the stocking. These three distinct op- 
erations upon stockings formed on flat or 
straight machines entail the expenditure of 
time and the employment of several operators, 
and hence the stocking is much more expen- 
sive to produce than the seamless automatic 
stecking knit upon a circular machine in one 
continuous operation. 

Some attempts to fashion or shape the leg 
portion or tubular webbing have been tried 
upon circular knitting machines. Thus, for 
instance, a portion of the tubular webbing has 
been knit upon a needle-cylinder of a certain 
diameter and then cut, flattened slightly, and 
transferred to a needle-cylinder of larger di- 
ameter containing more needles and the tu- 
bular webbing completed. This requires the 
use of two machines and the additional labor 
and expense of transferring the webbing from 
the first needle-cylindér to the second. 

The object of the invention is to so re- 
organize and reconstruct a circular-knitting 
machine that the same may be adapted for 
knitting a tubular webbing of varying diam- 
eters without changing the diameter of the 
necdie-cylinder and without transfer or break 
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required. In such machines, however, 


widen or narrow the webbing at the points 
the 


FIG. 





ae 


in the continuity of the operation of knitting. 
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To accomplish this object, the machine is 
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provided with a needle-cylinder having along 
its perimeter a series of regular grooves for 
the reception and operation of the regular 
needles ‘as well as the heel-and-toe-fashion- 
ing needles when stockings are to be knit), 
and along a portion of its perimeter a series 
of special grooves alternating with the regu- 
lar grooves and arranged for the reception 
of the needles used in reducing or increasing 
the diameter of the tubular fabric. 

These special grooves and adjacent regu- 








lar grooves are preferably narrower and 
mere disposed than the regular 
grooves to permit of the grouping together 
of a larger number of the special or regular 
needles in a space coextensive with the space 
usually occupied by the regular needles. The 
machine is provided with mechanism con- 
trolling the operation of the special needles, 
so that the needles may be brought into the 
circle of needles to receive meshes when re- 


closely 
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quired. The machine is provided with 
means adjacent to the special needles 
whereby the length of the stitch or mesh to 
be formed may be shortened when special 
needles are withdrawn of lengthened when 
the needles are brought into operation, 
whereby the regularity or gauge of the course 
of meshes may be. maintained and tightening 
or loosening of the fabric avoided at the 
points where the diameter of the tube is to 
be increased or decreased. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of the needle cylinder in the 
new machine. Fig. 2 shows the position of 
the sinker-bars or mesh gauging device with 
relation to the regular needles and to the al- 
ternate regular and special needles when the 
latter are not in operation. Fig. 3 shows the 
position of the sinker-bars when the special 
needles are in operation. Fig. 4 is a longi- 
tudinal sectional view of such parts of a cir- 
cular machine as are necessary to illustrate 
the device. Fjg. 5 shows a stocking knit by 
the new method. Fig. 6 is an enlarged view 
of the stitch where the tube is widened. 





Announcement. 


The business heretofore conducted by the Cham- 
pion Machine Co., at American & Diamond Sts., 
Philadelphia,, will hereafter be carried on by the 
National Automatic Knitter Co. The latter com- 
pany has purchased the entire plant, good will and 
patents, covering ribbed underwear, sewing and 
finishing machinery. 

The manufacture of the underwear and sewing 
machinery will still be carried on at the old ad- 
dress as a branch of 724, 726 and 728 Cherry St., 
until arrangements are made to consolidate both 
plants under one roof. 

Mr. Chas. P. Miller, of the Champion Machine 
Co., goes with the National Automatic Knitter Co., 
and will have general supervision of the American 
and Diamond St. branch. 

A number of important improvements will be 
made at once to the plant and also to the various 
machines manufactured. 

Every effort of the new management will be di- 
rected to turning out machinery of the highest 
grade of workmanship, and up to date in every par- 
ticular. The reputation of the National Automatic 
Knitter Co, for high class work is a guarantee that 
the product will be equal to the best on the mar- 
ket. This addition places the National Co. in a 
position to equip complete plants from their own 
shops for either hosiery or underwear of all grades. 

National Automatic Knitter Co., 
724, 726 & 728 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Philadelphia Agency for Hemphill Knitting 
Machine. 


The Hemphill Machine Co., of Pawtucket, R. L, 
builders of automatic seamless hosiery machinery 
and rib knitters, advise us they have recently ar- 
ranged with Mr. Edwin A. Newton for their 
agency in Philadelphia and vicinity. Mr. Newton 
was for many years with Mr, James Taylor, and is 
widely known and well posted in the requirements 
of the knitting trade. He has leased a building at 
245 Race Si., Philadelphia, which will be used for 
offices, show room and storage. While acting as 
agent only for the Hemphill automatic footer, he 
will handle other lines of knitting machines. 

Probably the largest order for seamless hosiery 
knitters ever placed at one time has just been 
placed by the Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. 
C., with the Mayo Knitting Machinery & Needle 
Co., Franklin Falls, N. H., builders of the “Acme” 
knitter. The order calls for 400 machines and 
when these are all installed the Durham Hosiery 
Co. will be operating very nearly 700 of the 
“Acme” knitters. 





* 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 





North Carolina, Winston-Salem. P. K. Green, 
reported interested in establishing a knitting mill 
at this place, has purchased “Acme” hosiery knit- 
ters from the Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Co. for his mills. 


*Ontario, Berlin. Geo. Moore is president of 
the Berlin Robe & Clothing Co., Ltd., recently 
reported incorporated with capital stock of $100,- 
ooo. W. J. McMurtry is superintendent and buyer 
of the plant. The plant is in operation, making 
robes and coats, using cotton and worsted yarn. 
They operate 4 knitting and 6 sewing machines, 
nsing steam power. Plant is equipped with a dye 
house. Goods are sold direct. 

*Pennsylvania, Birdsboro. The Birdsboro Knit- 
ting Mills, destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt with 
new buildings, the main building to be 20 by 60 
feet, two stories high. Separate building will be 
erected for boiler and engine room, in which new 
engine will be installed. A dynamo will also be 
put in. Calvin and Burton Smith will continue as 
proprietors of the plant, William Ross having re- 
linquished his interest in the plant. 

Pennsylvania, Norristown. The DeKalb Knit- 
ting Mills is a new concern which has been in 
operation since September Ist, making men’s fine 
half hose and misses’ ribbed hose. Plant is 
equipped with 70 knitting machines and operated 
by steam power. John Mains of New York is 
agent for the mill and Henry Pulsfer, superintend- 
ent and buyer. Goods are sold direct. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fuhs Brothers are 
making arrangements to start in the knitting busi- 
ness at 2306 Waterloo Street, where they have 
rented quarters. The concern will begin opera- 
tions with 1o Standard and Paxton & O’Neil ma- 
chines, 1 balmoral and 2 sewing machines on ath- 
letic and ladies’ hose and half hose, making about 
300 dozen a day and sell the goods direct. One 
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of the members of this firm was formerly con- 
nected, as boss knitter, with the Hygienic Fleeced 
Underwear Co., in this city. 


*Michigan, Grand Rapids. 


will start operations in their mill, making men’s 
and women’s full fashioned underwear, November 


Remington & Hayes 


Ist. They will operate six knitting machines and 
seven sewing machines. They will sell the product 
direct. 


New York, Utica. The Adirondack Knitting 
Mill has been started here by Gustav Arnold. He 
wil! manufacture sweaters, cardigan jackets, hunt- 
ing jackets, ladies’ jackets, etc. Mr. Arnold was 
formerly with the Elboeuf Knitting Mill. 


North Carolina, Enfield. Mr. W. B. Cook and 
John Walton are about to start a knitting mill at 
this place within a few days. The goods manufac- 
tured will be 176 needle half hose on 20 machines, 
dyed outside and finished in the mill and sold on 
commission. Mr. Walton has been in Philadelphia 
within the last few days making purchases for the 
equipment of this plant. 


Illinois, Chester. The Royal Knitting Co. is 
equipping their new mill with twenty-five “Acme” 
full automatic hosiery knitting machines. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Elk Knitting 
Mills Company, toth and Diamond Streets, have, 
during the past few months increased their capa- 
city by about 20 per cent. to keep up with the 
growing demands for their product. They are 
just now winding up a most prosperous season. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Charter Hosiery 
Company, 5155 Wakefield Street, will remove to its 
old mill, which was burned down in February of 
this year and has now been rebuilt, October Ist. 
The production of the mill is ladies’ fancy hosiery, 
men’s hose ard children’s. The company will put 
in a number of new round frames and Victor ma- 
chines for fancy goods at once. Mr. J. F. Farrell 
is the secretary and treasurer and John Jefford 
superintendent. They are very busy. 

Tennessee, Knoxville. The Standard Knitting 
Mills are putting in five new Scott & Williams ma- 
chines. They are‘running until 9 o’clock to fill 
orders. All departments of the mill are running 
to full capacity on summer weight ribbed goods in 
tan, pink and blue. They will put in a six roll dye 
machine for dyeing rolls, and it will be so ar- 
ranged as to dye twelve rolls in one batch. 

*New York, Little Falls. The Little Falls Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been incorporated to operate 
the plant of the Victor-Adams Mfg. Co. The cap- 
ital stock has been increased from $50,000 to $100,- 
000. 

New York, Oneida. Nine additional machines 
are to be installed in the Oneida Hosiery Co.’s 
plant. 

Tennesse, Morristown. The J. L. Wood Com- 
pany is to increase its output and have placed 
orders for some ten additional machines. This will 


give them a daily output of 120 dozen pairs 
hosiery per day. 

Virginia, Williamsburg. The Williamsburg 
Knitting Mill Co., practically owned by E. W. 
Warburton and H. S. Bird, will issue additional 


stock for purpose of enlarging the plant. The 
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capital stock will be increased from $50,000 to 
$80,000. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Michigan, Mount Pleasant. Operations have 
begun in the knitting mill established here by V. 
Stevenson. 

New York, Cohoes. The Parsons Manufactur- 
ing Co. has resumed operations in full. 

*North Carolina, Henderson. Operations will 
be started at once by the Balfron Knitting Co., 
which has been organized to operate the Seaboard 
Knitting Mills. They will make men’s and ladies’ 
ribbed underwear, operating 37 knitting machines 
and 70 sewing machines. Plant is equipped with 
dye house and operated by steam. P. H. Brown 
is general manager. 

*Pennsylvania, Coopersburg. Henry Gabriel’s 
Sons have started up their new mill at this place. 
It is equipped with 50 Standard and Excelsior ma- 
chines on fine gauge work. They will manufac- 
ture misses’ ribs and men’s half hose. This is a 
branch of the Allentown establishment. M. S. 
Gabriel is sole partner. 

*Pennsylvania, Forest City. Operations are ex- 
pected to start up in a few wecks in the Anthracite 
Knitting Mills. 

*Pennsylvania, Hazleton. Operations have be- 
gun in Wilde & Co.’s new mill. : 

*Pennsylvania, Nazareth. The new hosiery mills 
built by Henry Kraemer, replacing ones destroyed 
by fire, have been put in operation. All the latest 
improved machinery has been installed in the mills, 
which are equipped with dye house. 

*Tennessee, Sweetwater. Operations are re- 
ported to have been started in the Sweetwater 
Hosiery Mills. 

*Vermont, Bennington. The Rockwood Knit- 
ting Mill, which has been closed for some time on 
account of new additions, etc., is about ready to 
resume operations. 

*Vermont, Bennington. Operations have begun 
in the Rockwood Co.’s knitting mill, shut down 
for repairs. 


Mills Shutting Down, 


New York, Cohoes. The Continental Knitting 
Co. is financially embarrassed, and the plant has 
closed down. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The old firm of 
Harrison and Mallatrat, Armat Street, is no longer 
in existence. The machinery has been disposed of 
and the mill vacated. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Lack of orders and 
the high price of yarns have compelled Messrs. E. 
Noon & Son, 4019 Germantown Ave., manufactur- 
ers of underwear and hosiery, to shut down their 
plant. The factory has been closed for the last 
four months and will not be opened until the 
market is again in a better condition. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut. New Britain. The American 
Hosiery Company has recently added three Ger- 
man knitting machines in the plant. 
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Connecticut, Bridgeport. Contract has been 
awarded for erection of a large addition to W. S. 
Mills’ underwear mill. The new addition will be 
four stories high, brick. 

Connecticut, Naugatuck. An addition, 25 by 30 
feet, is under construction for the Dunham Hos- 
iery Company. 

Georgia, Athens. A new building is to be erec- 
ted for the Climax Knitting Mill. Work will be 
started at once on erection of plant, 80 by 30 feet, 
two stories high, brick. New machinery will be 
installed as soon as possible and the present plant 
removed to same. The capacity of the plant will 
be greatly increased. 

Georgia, Barnesville. An addition 60 by 60 feet, 
is under construction for the Georgia Underwear 
Company, for purpose of increasing the bleaching 
facilities. 

*South Carolina, Pickens. R. L. Lee is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Pickens Hosiery Mill re- 
cently reported incorporated, W. T. McFall, vice- 
president and J. McD. Bruce, secretary. Work will 
start at once on construction of the plant, site hav- 
ing been secured. 

(Other Mill News on page 165.) } 
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PERSONALS. 





Fred Blackburn, from Lawrence, has been en- 
gaged as cloth examiner at the Knitted Fabrics 
Co., Methuen, Mass. 


George B. Burras is not the superintendent of 
the Allen Knitting Mill of New Orleans, La., as 
was recently reported. Charles H. Smith has been 
the superintendent for the past three years and is 
superintendent at the present time, 

L. D. Marsh, for over 19 years connected with 
the Glenark Knitting Company, for years at its 
Boston office when the company’s headquarters 
were here, and later in responsible positions at the 
Woonsocket factories, has resigned, the resigna- 
tion taking eftect October 3tst. 

Samuel P. Black has resigned his position as 
overseer at the plant of the Seal Black Underwear 
Co., Utica, N. Y. He has taken a position at 
Oswego, N. Y. 

F. W. Briggs, Little Falls, N. Y., is in charge of 
the knitting department of the Capron Knitting 
Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Fred Blackburn, formerly of Lawrence, Mass., 
is the new cloth examiner at the Knitted Fabrics 
Co., Methuen, Mass. 

Brigam Payne, superintendent of the Glenark 
Knitting Co., Woonsocket, R. I., has resigned. 

Mr. McGee has severed his connection with the 
Josephine Knitting Mills and engaged with the 
Eagle Knitting Mills, Hamilton, Ontario, Can. 

Byron B. Blake, founder of the Racine Knitting 
Company, Racine, Wis., and one of the most 
prominent business men of Racine, died October 
27. 

William J. Ferris, for several years assistant to 
the foreman of the knitting department of the 
Glenark Knitting Mill, Pawtucket, R. I., has been 
promoted to a position as foreman. 












record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 






A New Filling Stop Motion. The Asala 
Company, 1 Greene St., New York, is bring- 
ing out a new filling stop motion, working 
in combination with their automatic shuttles. 
This is designed to be attached to any ordi- 
nary loom, and it is claimed that this device 
will stop the loom when the filling runs out, 
but in time to complete the pick, and that it 
will enable the weaver to operate many more 
looms, also saving considerable waste in the 
filling. 

The principle of this filling stop motion is 
similar to that of the Asala automatic shuttle 
and loom attachment, but the stop motion is 
particularly designed to be attached to old 
looms which would not pay to have equipped 
with the automatic changing device because 
the latter would outlast the old loom. We are 
informed that the filling stop motion can be 
attached to a loom very quickly and at a low 
price. It may be seen in operation at their 
works, Park Ave. and 129th St., New York, 
as well as the automatic shuttle changing de- 
vice, 




















Cloth Opener and Folder. The James 
Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, Mass., 
are placing on the market a new machine for 
opening and folding cloth -from the rope 
form. A description will be found in another 
part of this issue. 















Roller Cotton Gin. D. A. Tompkins & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., are placing on the market 
an improved roller cotton gin. It is claimed 
that cotton ginned with this new machine is 
worth considerably more than the same cot- 
ton ginned with the saw gin. 





Cloth Expander. W. Birch, Manchester, 
England, is introducing a new cloth ex- 
pander. ‘Three flexible steel rolls are used, 
being made of a number of strips of steel 
banded together. 










On these bars are bearings, 
the outside of which ‘are circular, while the 






New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and proc 
esses being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of 
patents. but of improvements coming on the market. Tne idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


bearing surfaces of the bars are square. The 
shaft has a right and left hand thread so that 
by turning the wheel the bars are extended or 
compressed. As they are flexible they assume 
a curved form when compressed. This 
curvature is adjusted to suit the fabric being 
handled. 


Knotter. Cooke & Co., Manchester, Eng- 
land, are placing on the market a knotter 
called the “Universal,” for aiding operatives 
in tying knots for textile work. It is said 
the device is being used successfully by 
winders, reelers and weavers. 


Knitting Machine for Small Tubular Fab- 
rics. G. Stibbe & Co., Leicester, England, 
are placing on the market an improved knit- 
ting machine adapted for small tubular fab- 
rics such as boot and corset lacings, incan- 
descent gas mantles, etc. It is provided with 
eight feeds and is capable of high production. 


Chinchilla Machine. J. Marks & Co., 
London, England. An improved chinchilla 
machine adapted for cotton fabrics that have 
been previously napped on a gig or wire 
napper. 


Loom Attachment for Crochet Effects. Schel- 
ling and Staubli, Horgen-Zurich, have re- 
cently placed on the market a device, con- 











sisting of a movable reed and a hook in 
front of the loom harness, by which groups 
of warp threads are bound together by an 
extra thread to produce crochet effects as 
shown in the illustration. 
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THE HUNTER CLOTH OPENER AND knows how slow and laborious a process it 

FOLDER. is to open up and fold pieces from the rope 
form by hand. This labor is practically dis- 
pensed with by the use of the Hunter ma- 
chine, which will open and fold goods from 
the washer, dye kettles or extractor at the 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
new machine for opening and folding cloth 
from the rope form. It is built by the 


























rHE HUNTER CLOTH OPENER AND FOLDER, 





rate of 75 yards per minute, requiring but 


James Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, 
Mass., and is now successfully running in 
several of our leading mills. Every finisher 


cone man for its operation. 
The opening device can be stopped at any 
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time, and the folding mechanism run inde- 
pendently to fold goods, or to change the 
position of goods that have been lying wet 
for some time. The builders claim that 
the chances of damage by chafing by spiral 
rolls is entirely eliminated as the rolls in 
this machine are smooth. It is stated that 
there is no stretching of the cloth and no 
beating of the goods while under tension. 
The machine is without gears and therefore 
noiseless. The pieces in rope form are 
brought to the opener on trucks from which 
the machine takes them, opens them up and 
delivers them in open width, folded, on an- 
other truck. The creases and curled selvages 
are straightened out and the pieces opened 
by this machine are in much better condition 
to be delivered to the machines of the suc- 
ceeding operations. 

If the extracting capacity of a mill is 
limited this machine will increase the capa- 
city to a considerable extent as the goods 
can be thrown quickly into a box truck and 
sent to the machine to be opened and folded. 

In the smaller mills it is not always con- 
venient to get an extra man to help fold 
pieces for any of the above processes. This 
necessitates waiting and doing nothing 
whereas if the man had an opener and folder, 
he could do all the work alone and have 
plenty of time to spare for other duties. In 
the large mills where a number of men are 
employed constantly opening and folding 
goods, this machine will be found to be a 
great labor saver as one man can open and 
fold more goods with it than four men can 
do by hand. 

The space it occupies is no more than is 
usually taken up by two men in folding 
goods. The principle of the machine is to 
shake out the folds or twists which have been 
put in by the previous processes. This is 
accomplished by the vibrating back and 
forth of the split half circle as shown in the 
illustration. The distance of the vibration is 
50 inches. The center of the circle strikes 
the cloth in its upward motion first on one 
side then on the other shaking it out to full 
width. The circle has an opening its entire 
length 5/16 of an inch wide through which 
the cloth passes, this being sufficient to let 
the seams go through, and yet small enough 
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to prevent a badly rolled listing from enter- 
ing. It is claimed that the curve of the 
circle and the edge of the slot give the 
same result as a pair of scrimp bars or a pair 
of revolving spiral rolls, and do not subject 
the cloth to the severe chafing consequent 
to the action of these rolls. There is no 
undue strain on the cloth as it has but a 
short distance to travel from the box truck 
to the top roll. The shaker will take out a 
number of twists, and in the case of an extra 
amount the operator simply swings the 
truck around a few times thereby making it 
easier to Open them to full width. The 
cloth does not come in contact with any iron, 
all the working parts being brass or wood. 
The machine will open any width of cloth 
trom 63 inches down to 30, by simply mov- 
ing brass guides which slide on the two 
brass shafts to which the opening circle is 
attached. It can be built wider for blankets, 
etc. It is fitted with the well known Hunter 
friction pulleys. 

Further information can be had upon ap- 
plication to the builders. 


- 


COMPLETE COMBUSTION OF COAL. 





Our readers are familiar with the Dr. J. B. 
Harris boiler furnaces by reason of the dis- 
cussion some months ago over the burning 
of smoke. This furnace was invented by Dr. 
Harris after years of experiment, and has 
now been brought to that stage where it is 
offered to the trade with every confidence 
that it marks an important advance over 
present methods of generating steam. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement of this furnace on another 
page. Several textile mills are now being 
equipped with this system and in our next 
issue we hope to publish an illustrated de- 
scription of one of these plants. In the 
meantime information regarding it can be 
obtained upon application to Dr. J. B. Har- 
ris, 71 Arcade, Nashville, Tenn. 


* 
> 





The lace-curtain machine is more compli- 
cated in its construction and working than 
any other machine in the textile industry. 
There is no machine so easily put out of gear 
or constructed to do such a variety of work. 
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AN AUTOMATIC BALL WINDER. 


The illustration shows a special machine 
built by the North Chelmsford Machine Co., 
of North Chelmsford, Mass. (successors to 
the Silver & Gay Company), for the purpose 
of balling all kinds of cotton, silk and floss 


twines. It performs this work perfectly and 
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A NEW PROCESS OF MERCERIZING. 

The Textile-Finishing Machinery Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., are offering to the 
trade a new machine and process for mercer- 
izing which has been thoroughly tested in 
Italy and Germany with most satisfactory 
results. 





AN AUTOMATIC 


gives a large production. The size of ball 
made by the machine has a very wide range. 

The concern is a very old establishment, 
having been in the machinery business since 
1832, and its experience on the special lines 
which it makes is very broad and fully covers 
the requirements of these branches. 

3esides balling machines, they manufacture 
quillers, reels, bailing presses and other spe- 
cial textile machinery. 





Automatic Feed for Cloth Dryer. C. H. 
Weisbach, Chemnitz, Germany, is placing on 
the market an automatic feed for cloth dryers 
which is claimed to have merits superior to 


any other. It runs with very little attention 
and with it one boy can handle a very large 
production. 


Twist Counter. James Heal & Co., Halifax, 
England, have recently brought out a twist 
counter suitable for cotton, worsted and silk 
varn, either single or double. 


BALL WINDER. 


The claims made for the new process are: 

First: The possibility of obtaining a 
lustre on the face of the goods nearly equal 
to that of the regular mercerizing process 
where the goods are immersed in caustic. 

Second: That the cost of obtaining this 
lustre is about one-tenth that of the regular 
or full mercerizing. 

Third: That by this process there is no 
shrinkage to the goods from the treatment. 

Fourth: That goods treated by this proc- 
ess can be dyed deep shades at a great sav- 
ing of the cost of the coloring matter. This 
saving being in proportion to the dye stuff 
used; not so great for direct colors, greater 
for basic colors, and enormous in indigo 
dye. 

Fifth: That it is possible to obtain a dif- 
ferent appearance on the face from that ob- 
the back of the goods. (This 
result being of great and especial value to 


tained on 


goods intended for exportation.) 
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Sixth: The extremely simple way by 
which the above results can be and are 
obtained. 

It is stated that the lustre can be produced 
on either the back or face of the goods as 
desired. The machine is of very simple con- 
struction, specially made and capable of 
handling all grades of goods light or heavy, 
such as moleskins, sateens, etc. Goods 
stiffened or filled on one side can be treated 
and finished on the other side if required, 
and these goods, as well as those not stiff- 
ened or filled, can be dyed a deeper, richer 
shade on the face than on the back. It is 
stated that the process does not injuriously 
affect the fabric in any way, and the produc- 
tion is much larger than that of the regular 
mercerizing process. 

Samples of the goods treated by the new 
machine can be seen at the office of the 
company, 17 Exchange Place, Providence, 
R. I. There they have a machine in opera- 
tion and are prepared to treat goods to 
demonstrate to manufacturers all that is 
claimed for the process. 


a 


A FIRE PROOF METAL WINDOW. 





In spite of the safeguards which modern 
ingenuity has been able to provide against 
the spread of fire, the window casings and 
window sash have remained sources of ex- 
treme danger in a conflagration, and the 
combustibility of wooden sash has been the 
direct cause of immense loss of property by 
fire. This danger has in great measure been 
removed by the metal windows shown on the 
accompanying illustration and manufactured 
by David Lupton’s Sons Company, Alle- 
ghany and Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
which is claimed to be the best device ever 
put on the market. It is a double hung piv- 
oted sash which enables the glass to be 
cleaned at a minimum cost. It is impossible 
for this window to revolve except at the will 
of the operator. This removes the difficulty 
experienced in some of the high buildings in 
New York where the wind revolved the win- 
dow with such force as to break the glass and 
cause serious accidents. Suits for damages 
On account of these accidents are now pend- 
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ing in the courts. Another important fea- 
ture of this window is the closing device by 
which the window closes automatically when- 
ever the temperature rises above a certain 
point. 

The word fire proof applied to many win- 
dows of metal construction is a misnomer as 
they are held together by solder and some 
are nailed to a wooden filler. The fire proof 





A FIREPROOF WINDOW. 


window built by the David Lupton’s Sons 
Co. has now reached the stage where it has 
become a necessity and is recognized by fire 
underwriters as being superior to the cum- 
bersome fire shutter. This company has an 
extensive plant equipped with all kinds of 
appliances for doing metal work, and cover- 
ing an area of more than 123,000 square feet. 
They have recently issued a catalogue con- 
taining the reports of fire underwriters on 
metal windows in Philadelphia, Pa., and Dur- 
ham, N. C. Manufacturers desirous of pro- 
tecting their property should correspond with 
this firm in regard to this very efficient safe- 
guard against the spread of fire. 


* 
> 





The first cotton mill in fhe United States 
to be operated upon the factory system was 
erected in Beverly, Mass., by a stock com- 
puny at an outlay of about $20,000. So great 
an interest was felt in the enterprise that the 
State Legislature assisted it with an appropri- 
ation of $6,000. 
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AN ENGLISH KNOT TYING DEVICE. 


The Textile Recorder describes a device 
recently brought out in England to assist 
the operative in tying a knot. As we under- 
stand it, it does not, like the Barber knotter, 
tie the knot itself, but simply helps the opera- 





Fig. 2. 











— 


tive to tie a better knot than by hand alone. 

It consists of a single piece of steel wire 
bent round a small wooden handle, being 
clamped to it at either end. The wire forms 
a loop at the bottom of the handle, while the 
free ends of the wire project a little over an 
inch at the top. 
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One end of the wire is made in the form of 
a hook, and is ground on its inner edge to 
form a knife edge. The hook-shaped end is 
in close proximity to the other end, which is 
slightly rounded at its outer end. The han- 
dle is grooved down its edges to receive the 
wire. In tying the knot the knotter is placed 
as shown in the left hand with the hook on 
the first finger and the straight bar towards 
the centre of the left hand. The two ends that 
are to be tied are then taken between the 
thumb and first finger of the right hand, and 
the two threads are laid over the first finger of 
the left hand, beneath the hook, as shown in 
Fig. 1. The two threads are then brought 
over the top of the hook with the second 
finger of the right hand. ‘The two ends 
are still held by the thumb and first fin- 
ger of the right hand, and they are crossed 
through the slot as shown in Fig. 2. Now 
the threads and loose ends are held and 
drawn towards the hook or knife, when the 
ends come together on the hook, forming a 
knot. The knot will be found to be perfectly 
tied, the ends left being only 1/8 of an inch 
long, as shown in Fig. 3. All that is now 
necessary is to pull away the short waste ends 
that have been cut from the knot. 

It is claimed that not only is this device 
used by winders and reelers, but that manu- 
facturers are supplying them to weavers. 


7s 
> 





Rich mines of asbestos have been discov- 
ered in the Irkutsk district, Russia, one and 
one-half miles from the Kitoy river, and a 
company has been organized to develop 
them. It is said that the preliminary tests 
show that at a depth of one foot the asbestos 
is equal in quality to the Canadian and su- 
perior to the Alpine product. 


— + 
> 





Fayal lace comes from the island of Fayal, 
off the coast of Spain, where it is made by the 
women who spiu the thread for it from the 
fibre of the aloe leaf. Such a high order oi 
skill is required for this work that only a few 
women on the island are capable of produc 
ing it, these having practiced it from child- 
hood. The greater part of the product is sold 
in Paris, where it brings an incredibly high 
price but few houses in the United States be- 
ing able to secure any of it. 
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SHADES FAST TO MILLING. 


To the practical wool dyer this is a subject 
of the utmost importance, not only on ac- 
count of the technical skill required, but also 
on account of the uses to which the dyed 
material is to be put. 

Formerly it was the custom to regard 
work of this kind possible only with mor- 
dant colors, but such is not the case, for very 
many of the ordinary direct colors as are 
usually applied to cotton are used exten- 
sively in this connection. 

The process of applying these colors to 
wool is somewhat simple, the essential con- 
dition being that the material to be dyed is 
scoured clean and washed thoroughly to 
remove all traces of oils, soap and dirt. 

The actual dyeing is carried out in a neu- 
tral bath made up with ordinary crystallized 
Glaubersalt and acetate of ammonia, in vary- 
ing proportions according to the depth of 
shade to be dyed, and about as follows: 

For medium and dark shades: 


Glaubersalt (cryst.) ... 20 to 30% 


Acetate of ammonia ........ 109% 
For light shades: 

ery 10% 

Acetate of ammonia ........ 10% 


The temperature of th: dyebath is about 
135 deg. F., at the commencement of dye- 
ing, but is gradually increased to the boil 
within half an hour. The boiling is now to 
be continued until the bath exhausts, which 
will vary for different dyestuffs, but the aver- 
age will be about 1 to 1 1/4 hours. Dark 
and heavy shades are best exhausted with 
the addition of from 3 to 5 per cent. of acetic 
acid added in several portions after one 
hour’s boil, followed by a working for about 
half an hour, when the operation is com- 
pleted. 

Should it be necessary to make further 
additions of dyestuff to the bath in order to 
modify or bring up the shade, it will be ad- 





visable to allow the bath to cool to 135 deg. 
or thereabouts before doing so. 

It is a very curious fact that many of 
these direct dyestuffs that are so sensitive to 
various influences when dyed upon cotton, 
appear to be quite the reverse when dyed 
upon wool in the manner above indicated. 

The process of aftertreating with certain 
metallic salts is made much use of in the 
process of dyeing wool in the manner indi- 
cated. The two most important salts for this 
purpose are sulphate of copper and bichro- 
mate of potassium. The former is of value 
on account of the increased fastness to light 
and air it imparts, while the latter is of ser- 
vice as increasing the fastness to both wash- 
ing and milling. Chromium fluoride is also 
used for this same purpose, and seems to 
meet the requirement. 

The best method of applying these fixing 
agents is in the exhausted dyebath, but they 
may be used in a fresh bath with a small 
quantity of acetic acid, say 2 to 3 per cent. 
The goods are entered at or near 145 deg. 
F., raised to the boil within 20 minutes, and 
kept at that temperature for another 20 min- 
utes. 

This process increases the depth of the 
various shades, while in a few instances the 
shade as first dyed is considerably modified, 
so that, in matching up, it will always be the 
better plan to dye a small sample batch as a 
guide. 

Many of the shades obtained by judicious 
compounding of the direct colors compare 
favorably with the best produced by the aliz- 
arines, while in many instances they show 
superior brilliancy. ; 

The acetate of ammonia to be used in the 
dyeing operation is best prepared by the 
dyer by neutralizing 2 parts by weight of 
ammonia water with 5 parts of acetic acid, 
and controlling the neutrality point with lit- 
mus paper. 

As some mills have very convenient 
sources of supply of one or the other grades 
of Glaubersalt (crystals or calcined) the fol- 
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towing table will be found of service in cal- 
culating quantities of one kind into terms 
af the other: 


FoR THE CONVERSION OF CRYSTAL GLAUBERSALT 
(Na,SO,-10H,Q) INTO CALCINED GLAUBERSALT 
(Na,SO,) AND VICE VERSA. 

Na,SO,.10H,O Na,SO, Na,SO, Na,SO,.10H,O 

6.7 

4-03 

1-43 

8.69 

6.02 

13°35 

go-68 

68.07 

45°34 


22-07 


100 -O9 100 
90 39-638 go 

+27 80 
-86 70 
“45 60 
+04 50 
+03 40 
°22 30 
3.81 20 
+40 10 


c 


—~_— = = Bh 
Wu @Oo tw 


From this we see that the one pound of 
the calcined Glaubersalt is equal in dyeing 
value to 2 1/4 pounds of the crystal variety, 
and when it is a matter of having it shipped 
long distances the item of freight alone will 
at least offset the difference in cost. 


+ 


STAINS AND DAMAGES DUE TO 
BLEACHING. 





BY LOUIS J. MATOS, CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 


The object of bleaching cotton fabrics and 
other classes of goods made of cotton is to 
produce a white as nearly perfect as possi- 
ble, and at the same time preserve to the 
utmost the original strength of the material. 
In order to do this in a satisfactory manner 
requires attention to various details, each 
of which may appear of but little impor- 
tance, but when viewed collectively, go to 
make up a very considerable part of the 
active process of bleaching. 

Cotton bleaching, as usually carried out, 
appears to be very simple, and to a certain 
extent it is, but in order to be sure that con- 
tinually good results are to be obtained, cer- 
tain conditions, based upon the nature of the 
fibre on the one hand, and the chemical 
structure of the coloring matter to be re- 
moved on the other, are to be considered. 

In the first place, cotton that is ready for 
bleaching is usually made up into yarn 
(skeins or warps) or else is woven, and con- 
tains a definite amount of various kinds of 
dirt, besides the natural fatty and waxy 


matters that are always present~on un- 
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bleached cotton, and to remove which is 
part of the bleaching process. 

We know by chemical analysis that nat- 
ural cotton contains approximately the fol- 
lowing components and proportions: 
91.3570 
7.00% 
0.40% 


Cellulose 
Moisture 

Fat 

Aqueous extract 
Ash 


Cuticular substance 


and a study of the above will show that al- 
though the quantities may be small, yet they 
are sufficiently large to cause considerable 
trouble unless they are completely removed 
by effective bleaching. 

The most serious defect in bleached 
goods is unequal bleaching—a _ condition 
most frequently met with in mills using sta- 
tionary kiers, and in which the goods to be 
bleached are so packed as to prevent a thor- 
ough circulation of the successive liquors. 
Many operators have an idea that all that is 
necessary is to saturate the cotton with the 
bleaching solution, and the rest will take care 
of itself, but this is not so. Unless the fatty 
and waxy matters have been thoroughly 
loosened by means of hot caustic alkalies 
and washed out completely before the actual 
bleaching takes place, the resulting bleach 
will not be permanent, but a gradual yellow- 
ing will take place, and in time the cotton 
will have resumed its original color. 

To prevent this, it is necessary to give 
ample time to the alkali or “soda boil,” fol- 
lowing with a second soda boil, but contain- 
ing no caustic. Afterwards a_ thorough 
washing with water alone, and finally bleach- 
ing with the chlorine liquors, completing the 
operation with such treatment as will ensure 
the complete removal of all traces of 
chlorine, or else the fabrics will ultimately 
rot. 

However skilled a bleacher may be, he 
will be troubled occasionally with stains, the 
origin of which will apparently baffle all at- 
tempts to trace them back to their origin, 
the most frequent being those of iron. It 
will be out of place here to attempt to indi- 
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cate the sources of iron stains on bleached 
goods, but the writer is inclined to believe 
that many of them originate im the goods 
before being put into the kiers. The alkaline 
solutions have absolutely no action on the 
traces of iron or iron compounds, but when 
they reach the chlorine liquors, then the so- 
lution begins and continues at a rate suffi- 
ciently slow that all the iron is not dissolved 
and removed by the time the bleach is fin- 
ished, and which prevents the stains being 
apparent until the fabrics are nearly finished. 
Of course, just how iron can get into a piece 
of goods or thread of yarn is easy to explain, 
but it is almost impossible to locate it ex- 
cept by such means as bleaching. 

Iron rust is another common source of 
trouble, and is perhaps the most frequent, 
being due in most cases to the material to 
be bleached rubbing against some rusty iron 
work, such as a column or the outside of a 
kier. Another frequent cause of iron stains 
is to allow wet cotton cloth to stand on a 
truck or bench which has iron nail heads 
exposed. Stains of this character are very 
difficult to remove—in fact no attempt is 
made in many mills. , 

Oil stains, such as those which occasion- 
ally occur when a drop of machine oil comes 
through a floor, or a hanger cup overflows. 
Such oil is generally fully charged with very 
finely divided metallic iron, and which at 
once soaks into the texture of the goods. 

Common oil or grease stains are easily 
removed, their origin is so common and 
well known, that no reference may be made 
to it. They are best removed by carefully 
washing out the spot with a sponge charged 
with gasolene. 

Reference has been made to the gradual 
yellowing of bleached cloth due to the in- 
complete removal of the fatty or waxy mat- 
ters of the cotton, but no reference was made 
to the probable action that the finishing 
compound might have on the goods. There 
is no greater chance for discoloration than 
that which is likely to occur from the vari- 
ous finishing substances, not the least being 
the paraffine wax used on the warps before 
weaving, and which, in due course of time, 
combines with the chlorine in the bleach 
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bath, causing the formation of a yellow sub- 
stance quite difficult of removal. 

Clays and loading materials being mostly 
of mineral origin are likely to carry traces 
of iron which gradually becomes oxidized 
through the action of moisture always pres- 
ent in finished textiles, so that the fabrics 
are again likely to be discolored by this 
means. 

The tendering of bleached cotton material 
is due to over-immersion in the bleach 
liquors or to an insufficient washing from 
the “sours,” which latter causes more 
trouble than any other oversight. Over- 
immersion in bleach gives rise to the forma- 
tion of oxy-cellulose—an altefation product 
of cotton which has a rather strong affinity 
for basic colors, and by immersing a piece 
of suspected goods in a dilute solution of 
fuchsine the trouble will be at once detected, 
if present. 

Failure to remove the remaining traces of 
acid after souring can be detected by means 
of litmus paper, or by testing the wash 
waters with a drop or two of a solution of 
barium chloride. If oil of vitriol was the 
sour used, any cloudiness in the water after 
adding the barium solution indicates that the 
last trace has not been removed. 

The use of “chlorine destroyers” or “anti- 
chlor” is to be recommended, but as this 
substance is likely to deposit finely divided 
sulphur, its use should also be followed by 
a thorough washing. 

The use of resin soap in the preliminary 
treatment of the goods is responsible for 
the the fabrics after 
Dleaching, and the cause in many instances 
has been traced to either an excess or a de- 
ficiency of resin in thc soap mixture. A 
good general average resin soap may be pre- 
pared in the followirg proportions: 


some of defects in 
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Resin 


wy =~ Of, 
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Soda ash 


About 7 per ¢ent. of this soap mixture is 
a fair propostion to work with, thereby 
carrying into rhe kier liquors a quantity of 
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resin approximating I 3/4 per cent. on the 
weight of the goods to be boiled. This pro- 
portion is the result of many comparisons of 
current mill practice, and while some kier 
men may employ greater or lesser quanti- 
ties for specific reasons the average stands 
as above. 

The part played by the resin in this 
strongly alkaline boil was not thoroughly 
understood—indeed, it may not be so today, 
but the following appears to me to be nearly 
correct. The alkaline-resin compound is a 
solvent for the waxy matters on the fibres at 
the temperature of the boil. These waxy 
matters, being of a very complex character, 
composed of the so-called “cotton-wax” of 
Schunk impregnated with certain colored 
pectic matters (which are partially soluble in 
boiling water), require an agent, which, of 
itself, is a solvent for these ordinarily insol- 
uble bodies, and which has been found to be 
most economically applied in the form of 
resin. It appears that an excess of resin is 
detrimental to a good bleach, due no doubt 
to the formation of secondary bodies from 
the coloring matters of the resin, while on 
the other hand, an insufficient quantity fails 
to render completely soluble and remove the 
natural bodies from the cotton. The propor- 
tion of I 3/4 per cent. of resin seems to be 
the general average for most grades of cot- 
ton, and as such may be assumed to be the 
standard. 

Woolen fabrics, being bleached by entirely 
different methods, do not show the same de- 
fects as cotton goods, but they also have im- 
perfections that after discovery are difficult 
of removal. The most troublesome defects 
are traced to imperfections in washing and 
scouring before being subjected to the ac- 
tion of the bleaching liquors, and the most 
common is the presence of soap that has not 
been thoroughly rinsed out. The other 
cause of trouble is the result of imperfect re- 
moval of the extraneous dirt that is ground 
into the fibres during their passage through 
the mill, and which no bleaching process will 
remove. 

When clean goods, yarn, cloth or other- 
wise, is up for bleaching no better process can 
possibly be adopted than those based upon 
the use of the peroxide, for the reason that 
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they leave the material perfectly white, or as 
“white” as the natural color of clean wool 
will permit, and in a soft and free condition, 
ready for subsequent treatment. 

Unlike sulphur bleaching in any of its 
modifications, the peroxides always give a 
permanent bleach on wool, which may be 
considerably enhanced by the use of tinting 
dyes. Unfortunately these processes are not 
commercially available for large scale cotton 
bleaching, 


+ 
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EXTRACTED HOSIERY. 





BY BETA NAPHTHOL, 


The production of fancy hosiery has at- 
tracted considerable attention of late on the 
part of our domestic manufacturers, especially 
since large invoices of the output of many 
European mills have been received in this 
country. These find a ready sale on ac- 
count of the general attractiveness of the pat- 
terns offered, which mainly consist of the har- 
monious blending of colors upon a ground of 
some plain or body color. 

Formerly, and for a long time such fancy 
shades upon hosiery were wholly obtained by 
the use of variously dyed. yarns. Of recent 
years a much simpler process has been put in 
practice, which enables the manufacturer to 
turn out a line of goods equally as attractive, 
and at a considerable reduction of cost, be- 
sides allowing of as many changes in the col- 
ors without the expense of making special 
dyeings. 

The styles of hosiery that have been of- 
fered are the result of one or two chief proc- 
esses, each of which is very simple. The first 
process may be illustrated by taking as an 
example a black sock with red dots. These 
dots, of whatever size, may be put upon the 
article in two ways, one by printing upon the 
previously dyed sock a printing paste contain- 
ing a red pigment, which is fixed by means of 
albumen and subsequent steaming; or, a red 
spot may be printed on the black sock bv 
means of a red discharge paste, which by the 
action of certain chemicals destroys the black, 
aud at the same time fixes more or less per- 
manently the red coloring matter, which in 
this case is a coal tar dyestuff. This fixation 
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is accomplished by means of steaming and 
washing 

These two processes yield results which are 
similar in effects, but widely different in dura- 
bility, the former, as may be imagined, will 
not resist frequent washings, while the latter 
is as durab': as the goods to which it is ap- 
plied. 

In the fixation of pigments upon dyed fab- 
rics, the widest Jatitude is allowed the dyer in 
the choice of ground colors, as the insoluble 
colors are applied in exactly the same manner 
as printing ink or paint would be; but, in us- 
ing the discharge process, which, by far, 
yields the cleanest and most durable results, 
considerable attention must be given to the 
choice of colors for the body of the goods, or 
else some products might be chosen that will 
net be acted upon by the discharge chemicals 
employed. 

Ever since the direct dyeing colors have 
been before the dyers and printers, much 
originality has been displayed in making 
discharge effects, as the majority of them are 
readily discharged by either tin-crystals or 
zinc dust, the two most commonly used 
agents. In carrying out the process, the hos- 
iery is dyed in the usual manner with such 
combinations of dyestuffs as will produce the 
desired ground color, whether light or dark, 
and with such dyeing assistants as may be 
found necessary. The following general 
scheme is foungl to work well in practice for 
the various depths of shades: 

For light shades, dye with from 2 to 5 per 
cent. phosphate of soda, and I to 3 per cent. 
soap or soda. For medium shades, dye with 
I to 2 per cent. soda and 5 to Io per cent. 
Glauber’s salt, and at a temperature under 
the boil. For heavy shades and blacks, 1 to 
2 per cent. soda, and 15 to 25 per cent. 
Glauber’s salt. 

After having been dyed, the hosiery is 
washed thoroughly and dried on boards right 
side out, when it is ready to be printed upon. 
METHOD OF DISCHARGING WITH TIN CRYSTALS. 

Body or ground colors that are available 
for this process are the following: Diamine 
Yellow N: Diamine Gold; Diamine Orange 
D and D C; Diamine Rose B D; Diamine 
Red 10B; Diamine Brown M and B; Diamine 
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Bronze G; Diamine Catechine G and B; Dia- 
mine Blues, including Pure Blue; Diamine 
Brilliant Blue G; Diamine Sky Blue F F; Di- 
aminogen Blue B B; Diamine Dark Blue R 
and B; Diamine Green B and G; Diamine 
Gray G; Oxy Diamine Blacks A and N 
F; Diamine Black Blue B, and many other 
products, including such as are capable of 
being diazotized and developed to a black 
with B-Naphthol, as all of the latter are easily 
discharged with tin. 

Discharge pastes are all founded upon one 
principle; that of effectively discharging the 
body color to a white or nearly so; such a 
paste is called a “white discharge.” When 
the same discharge is modified so as to in- 
clude a basic color, or a color that is not de- 
stroyed by the discharge chemicals, such a 
discharge paste then becomes a colored one. 

For short steaming, such as is usual for 
hosiery, the following is found excellent for 
white discharges: 60 parts acetate of tin 
(28%4° Tw.), 18 parts wheat starch, 24 parts 
white dextrine, 3 6/10 parts citric acid, 36 
parts tin crystals, 9 parts acetate of sodium. 

Acetate of tin may be purchased, but as it 
should be used strictly fresh, it is best pre- 
pared when wanted by dissolving freshly pre- 
cipitated oxide of tin in the smallest amount 
of glacial acetic acid, and diluting to 284° 
Tw. 

Another similar white discharge (but on 
account of its slower action is preferable 
where steaming is to be done at low pressure, 
thereby requiring longer time), is prepared 
by mixing together: 60 parts water, 30 parts 
wheat starch, 24 parts white dextrine, 
3 6/10 parts citric acid, 36 parts tin crys- 
tals, 9 parts acetate of sodium. Print by 
means of blocks, or by passing the boards 
with the hose on them through a horizontal 
roller machine; allow to partially dry and 
steam for 10 to 25 minutes at low pressure, 
and wash well and finish. 

For colored discharges, the following 
formula will be found to answer nearly all 
purposes: 8 parts acetic acid 11° Tw., 4 
parts tartaric acid, Io parts gum dextrine 
paste, 50 parts of either of the two previously 
described white discharges, 7 to 15 parts 
tannic acid, 1 1/2 to 3 parts tartaric acid, 
6 to 10 parts water. The last three ingredi- 
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ents are mixed separately, and added to the 
paste proper. 

When all the ingredients are thoroughly 
incorporated, add a solution of such basic 
dyestuff as the character of the discharge calls 
for, in the following proportion: 3 to 6 parts 
basic dyestuff, dissolved in 8 parts water. 
Mix well, and apply to the dry hosiery by 
means of a block (prevailing European cus- 
tom), steam, and pass through a dilute solu- 
tion of antimony salt, heated to about go° F., 
lift, wash and finish. 

The dyestuffs that are available for mixing 
with the discharge paste are included in the 
following list: Thioflavine T, any of the Saf- 
ranines for Reds, and of the Fuchsines for 
Reds, the Rhodamines for Pinks, Methylene 
Blues of various shades, Methyl Violets. 

While for brilliant light reds and pinks, the 
Eosines, Phloxines and Erythrosines give 
good results; but when these are used, it will 
be necessary to use acetate of chrome in 
place of tannic acid in the discharge mix- 
ture. 

Zinc dust discharges are important, only on 
account of their simplicity and ease of work- 
ing, but are only useful for white effects, as 
colors do not work well with them. For 
white spots or stripes on blacks or browns, 
they are of great value. A good mixture is 
as follows: 2 parts pure zinc dust, 3 3/4 
parts dextrine paste (1:1), 5/8 parts sodium 
hyposulphite (71° Tw.). Another practical 
mixture, and one much used for all direct 
I 3/5 parts zinc dust, 2 parts 
dextrine paste, 1/3 part ammonia (0.91 Sp. 
Ex.), 3/5 parts sodium hyposulphite. These 
must be well mixed and ground together; 
first, steam for 1/2 hour, wash in water con- 
taining a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, 
rinse in clear water and finish. 

The most important piece of apparatus to 
carry out the workings of the process of dis- 
charging these goods is a steam-box, and for 
hosiery the square or rectangular cast-iron 
box has many advantages over any other 
form; it is simple in construction and cheap. 
It is constructed of segments bolted together 


colors, is: 


with a hinged door large enough to allow a 
carriage to enter, carrying the printed goods. 
These steam-hoxes are not kept in stock, as 
a rule, but are cast as ordered, by makers of 
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calico printers’ machinery. They are fitted 
with a steam gauge, a safety valve, steam inlet 
pipes and a drip. The carriages may be of 
wood or wrought-iron, mounted on six small 
wheels, and of such size as to accommodate a 
very large quantity of hosiery. 

Pigment printing, not having the durability 
of the discharge colors, is of less importance. 
The base of the paste is either egg or blood al- 
bumen, softened in warm (not hot) water until 
it becomes quite thick, when a mineral pig- 
ment or lake of the desired color or combina- 
tion of colors is thoroughly stirred into the 
mass; this, then, forms the printing paste, 
which can be applied to the goods by means 
of a block having a pattern, usually of dots; 
the hosiery is then dried and steamed. 

The steaming causes the albumen to coagu- 
late (just as an egg hardens when boiled), and 
the color then becomes fixed to the fibres. 

These pigment colors are quite fast, but do 
not at all compare with the discharge colors, 
and besides they are not nearly so bright. 


2 
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New Color Cards. 





Anthracene Acid Black S R; Cassella Color Co., 
189 Front St., New York City. 

Four samples of woolen yarn, three of raw 

stock and two of slubbing dyed with Anthracene 


Acid Black S R. 


Immedial Black N B; Cassella 
Front St., New York City. 
This card shows three samples of mercerized cot- 

ton goods dyed with Immedial Black N B. 


Color Co., 18) 


Katigen Colors; Farbenfabriken of 
40 Stone St., New York City. 
This card shows forty-nine different shades dyed 
on cotton yarn with Katigen colors for which full 
dyeing directions and formulas are given. 


Elberfeld Co., 


Alizarine Assistant; Bosson & Lane, Atalnti 
Mass. 

This card shows three samples colored with the 
aid of Bosson & Lane's Alizarine Assistant. It also 
gives much valuable information regarding Turkey 
Red Oil, Alizarine Assistant and particulars of 
dyeing Turkey Red Yarn. 


Immedial Indone R Conc on Weaving Yarn; Cas 
sella Color Co., 182 Front St., New York City. 
Five samples of cotton yarn dyed different shades 
of blue with Immedial Indone R Cone, also four 
samples of cotton piece goods showing the effect 
given by the yarn when woven. 


Katigen Blue Black R B: Farbenfabriken of E! 
berfeld Co., 40 Stone St., New York City 
Eight samples of cotton yarn dyed with Katigen 
Blue Black R B. 














Alizarine Yellow G G; Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., 40 Stone St., New York City. 
Five samples of cotton cloth printed with Aliza- 
rine Yellow G G Paste. 
Guinea Carmine B; Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
Water St., New York City. 
Three samples of woolen yarn and three of 
woolen piece goods dyed with different percentages 
of Guinea Carmine B. 


Wool Blue 5 B; Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water 
St., New York City. 

Three samples of all wool and three of half-wool 

goods dyed different shades with Wool Blue 5 B. 


Immedial Dark Green B; Cassella Color Co., 182 
Front St., New York City. 
Two samples of raw cotton, four of cotton yarn 
and two of cotton cloth dyed with Immedial Dark 
Green B. 


Azo Wool Violet 4 B; Cassella Color Co., 182 
Front St., New York City. 
One sample of woolen yarn, four of woolen piece 
goods, and one of union goods in which the white 
cotton threads are uncolored. 


Blues and Fashion Shades; Farbenfabriken of El- 
berfeld Co., 40 Stone St., New York City. 
Seventy-two samples of worsted yarn showing 
fashionable shades for which full dyeing directions 
are given. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple- 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD, The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according to recipes giv n. The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require- 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplementisa 
16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year 





Recipe No. 16r. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Titan Como B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Prepare 
the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Titan Como B. 
(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 Platt St., 
New York.) 
2 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Add 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at a boil and dye at a boil for one-half 
hour. The bath should be well exhausted. 
Titan Como B is a bright direct cotton blue, 
possesses good leveling powers, and stands light 
and washing very well. 


Recipe No. 162. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 


Alizarine Yellow G on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
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2% lbs. Alizarine Yellow G. 
(Thomas Leyland & Co., 53 India St., 
Boston.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at 160° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boil for one hour. When the bath is exhausted 
aftertreat for one hour at a boil in a bath con- 
taining 

3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 


Alizarine Yellow G can be dyed on chrome mor- 
danted yarn and combined with other alizarine 
colors in the production of compound shades. 

Its fastness is excellent. 


Recipe No. 163. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Brilliant Red I on 100 Ibs. of worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Brilliant Red I. 
(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 156 
William St., New York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 100° F., raise slowly to a boil and dye at 
a boiling temperature for one hour or until 
finished. 

Brilliant Red I is excellently suited to the dye- 
ing of carpet yarns. It dyes very evenly and pos- 
sesses very good fastness to light. 


Recipe No. 164. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome Brown P on too Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chrome Brown P. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St. New 
York.) 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

1% lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 

Enter the previously well cleaned yarn without 
previous mordanting and dye at a boil until the 
bath exhausts, which will be about one hour, after 
which continue the boiling twenty minutes to in- 
sure complete fixation of the color. 

Chrome Brown P gives very bright and very 
fast shade of Brown. The great advantages of 
this dye stuff are the obtaining of fast colors with- 
out any previous mordanting or separate after- 
treatment, and that direct additions may be made 
to the dye bath without cooling it down 


Recipe No. 165. 
Carmine Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Guinea Carmine B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
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114 lbs. Guinea Carmine B. : 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213, 215 Water St., 
New York.) 
(Dissolve the color in water to which a little of 
the Sulphuric Acid has been added.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at 
a boiling temperature for one hour. 
Guinea Carmine B yields very level shades, is 
fast to alkalies, stoving, and very fast to light. 


Recipe No. 166. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Black S E on too lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Acid Alizarine 


yarn. 


1/10 lb. Ammonium Oxalate. 

8 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

20 Ibs. Acid Alizarine Black S. E. 

(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 

raise to the boil and 
If dye bath is not ex- 
hausted, add a little more acetic acid (2 to 4 Ibs.) 
or sulphuric acid (1 to 2 lbs.) and boil 1/2 hour 
longer. 

Then add 


2% lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 


Enter the material cold, 
dye at boil for one hour. 


and continue the boiling 1/2 hour longer. 
Acid Alizarine Black S E gives an excellent and 
fast shade of black. 


Recipe No. 167. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Triazol Brown B on too lbs, cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 


2 lbs. Triazol Brown B. 
(Geisenheimér & Co., 

York.) 

Glauber’s Salt. 

Soda Ash. 


189 Front St., New 


20 Ibs. 
2 Ibs. 


Enter yarn at 160° F., bring to a boil and dye 


at a boiling temperature for one hour. 

Triazol characteristic 
properties of the direct cotton colors and its fast- 
ness to light, soaping and washing are fairly good. 


3rown B possesses the 


Recipe No. 168. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 


Meta Chrome Yellow 2 R D on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Meta Chrome Yellow 2 R D. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213, 215 Water St., 
New York.) 
6 lbs. Meta Chrome. 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
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Enter at 160° F., boil until bath shows only 
slightly yellow and then boil one-half hour longer 
to completely fix dye stuff. 

It may be well to add 2 lbs. of Meta Chrome to 
bath and boil with this alone for a while before 
adding the dye stuff and the remaining Meta 

hrome. 

Meta Chrome Yellow 2 R D gives an excellent 
shade which possesses 
good fastness to the common 
agencies. 


of yellow on wool very 


light destroying 


Recipe No. 1609. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Blue S on roo Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Alizarine Blue S. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 106-112 Broad St., 
Boston.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boil for one hour. 

Alizarine Blue S is applicable either as an acid 
or mordant color, for light shades and is valuable 
for combining with the red shades of Alizarine 
Blue and Violet. Its level dyeing properties make 


worsted yarn 


it particularly useful in piece dyeing. 


Recipe No. 170. 
Reddish Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Triazol Brown G O O on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Triazol Brown G O O. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
ork.) 
20 Ibs, Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 


Enter yarn at 170° F. and dye at a boil for about 
one hour. 
Triazol Brown G O O possesses the usual 
properties of the direct cotton colors, and is fairly 


fast to light and washing. 


Recipe No, 171. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 

Acid Alizarine Black S E T on 100 lbs. worst 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 

1/10 lb. Ammonium Oxalate. 

8 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
20 lbs. Acid Alizarine Black S E T. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., Ni 
York.) 

Enter material cold, raise to a boil and dye at 
boil for one hour. If dye bath is not exhausted 
add a little more acetic acid (2 to 4 Ibs.) or sul 
phuric acid (1 to 2 lbs.) and boil 1/2 hour longe: 

Then add 


2% lbs. Potassium Dichromate, 














and continue the boiling 1/2 hour longer. 
Acid Alizarine Black S E T gives an excellent 
and fast shade of black. 


Recipe No. 172. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Immedial Indone R R conc. on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
16 lbs. Immedial Indone R R conc. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) : 
30 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
8 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
16 lbs. Glucose. 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
using about 2 gallons of water for every pound of 
yarn dyed. 

It is best to dye on bent iron rods for one hour 
at about 120° F., then to squeeze off well and to 
level by wringing rapidly. For the production of 
even shades it is essential to squeeze carefully and 
wring evenly, After dyeing the yarn is allowed 
to hang in the air 1/2 to 1 hour. 

For subsequent lots, if the same bath is used, it 
is only necessary to strengthen the bath by the 
following additions. 

8 Ibs., 6 1/2 oz. Immedial Indone R R conc. 
17 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 

2 lbs. Soda Ash. 

6 lbs. Glucose. 


Immedial Indone R R conc. is extremely fast to 
light, washing, soaping, crocking and cross-dyeing. 


Recipe No. 173. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 


Alizarine Yellow G G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
First mordant the yarn in a bath made up with 


3 lbs. Potassium Dichromate, 
2% lbs. Tartar, 


entering at 150° F., bringing to a boil and dyeing 
at a boiling temperature for one and one-half 
hours. Then dye in a bath made up with 
3 Ibs. Alizarine Yellow G G Paste. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 
Stone St., New York.) 
4 lb. Acetic Acid. 

Enter at cold, bring to a boil slowly and dye at 
a boil one and one-half hours. 

Alizarine Yellow G G paste gives an excellent 
and very fast shade of yellow, very suitable for 
calico printing and for use with other mordant 
dye stuffs for the production of compound shades. 
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Recipe No. 174. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Domingo Alizarine Black G on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Domingo Alizarine Black G. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Pl., New 
York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil until the bath 
is exhausted. Then aftertreat for one-half hour in 
a bath made up with 


2 lbs. Potassium Dichromate. 


Domingo Alizarine Black G produces a shade of 
black remarkably fast to light, and all of the other 
common color destroying agencies. 


Recipe No. 175. 
Scarlet on Worsted Yarn. 


No. 1 Scarlet for Plush on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 Ibs. No. 1 Scarlet for Plush. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 Purchase St., 
Boston.) 
5 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 170° F. and dye at a boil to exhaust. It 
is better to add the acid gradually rather than all 
at one time. 

No. 1 Scarlet for Plush gives an excellent shade 


upon wool, mohair and silk. Its fastness is also 
very good. 


Recipe No. 176. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Domingo Alizarine Black M Extra on 100 Ibs. 
worsted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


5 lbs. Domingo Alizarine Black M Extra. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Pl., New 
York.) 

15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil until the bath 
is exhausted. Then aftertreat for one-half hour 
in a bath made up with 


2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 


Domingo Alizarine Black M Extra produces a 
shade of black remarkably fast to light and all the 
other common color destroying agencies. 


- * 
> 





North Carolina, Mountain Island. W. J. Hooper 
Manufacturing Company has secured control of 
the Mountain Island Mills from W. T. Jordan, 
who operated same under lease from the Catawba 
Electric Power Co. 
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New Mills. 

*Georgia, Quitman. The Atlantic & Gulf Mills, 
recently reported to enlarge their plant, advise us 
that work on construction of new building and 
addition to the old, will start in December. They 
expect to have same in operation the latter part 
of next summer and will make 22’s to 40’s single 
and up to 4 ply, in skeins, cones, tubes and warps 
from combed Sea Island cotton. The capital stock 
has been increased to $200,000. They will add 
about 5,000 ring spindles. This is the only mill of 
its kind in the Sea Island cotton region. 

*Louisiana, New Orleans. Work is nearing 
completion on the three-story annex to the Lane 
Mill. It is hoped that the entire plant will be 
ready for operation by January Ist. 

*Massachusetts, Attleboro. The Standard Braid 
Co., North Attleboro, P. O. address, is operating 
the plant of the Gold Medal Braid Mill, on cotton 
and worsted braids and textile banding. Chas. S. 
Davol is treasurer of the company and John 
Clitheroe, superintendent. Product is sold direct. 

Massachusetts, Easthampton. Fergus Smith, 
formerly in the spooling department of the Nasha- 
wannuck Mfg. Co., has erected a small mill here 
for manufacturing elastic webbing. 

*Massachusetts, Fall River. Plans are being 
completed for the new Watuppa Mills, recently in- 
corporated. Ground will be broken this fall for 
the new mill. 

*Massachusetts, Methuen. 
facturing Co., Mr. Wurlger, manager, operates 
nine (9) looms on ginghams. They are located in 
building formerly occupied by the Spicket Falls 
Bleachery. 

Mississippi, Columbus. Operations have been 
started by the Southern Cotton Down Co., which 
has been recently incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000. Comfortables, stair pads and sofa pil- 
lows are made. R. L. Lewis is manager of the 
plant. 

New York, Syracuse. C. A. Hunt and H. B. 
Conkling (the latter of Des Moines) will start a 
plant on Montgomery Street for making rugs. Six 
looms have been set up and more will be as soon 
as received. 

North Carolina, Asheville. Capt. W. T. Weaver 
of the Weaver Power Co. and the Whittam Tex- 
tile Co. are reported interested in erection of a 
5,000 spindle mill for making yarns, to be used by 
the Whittam mill. 

*North Carolina, Charlotte. The buildings for 
the Mechlenburg Cotton Mill have been about 
completed and the machinery equipment is en 
route. It is hoped that operations will be started 
about February 1st, making hosiery yarns from 
cotton waste. 

North Carolina, Charlotte. The Continental 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $150,000 for purpose of manufacturing 


The Tekcips Manu- 


Mill News. 





John H. McAden, C. 
N. G. Butt and George Wilson are the incorporat- 
ors, 


cotton and woolen goods. 


*North Carolina, Jonesboro. The Clark Manu- 
facturing Co, has started operations in their new 
plant, equipped with 100 looms. They propose en- 
larging the capacity and equipment of the plant 
if project proves successful. 


*North Carolina, Marshall. The new company 
in which W. J. McLendon was reported inter- 
ested has been incorporated as the Capitola Manu- 
facturing Company, with capital stock of $150,000. 
W. J. McLendon was elected president of the con- 
cern and J. R. Swann, secretary. The treasurer 
has not yet been elected. 


*North Carolina, Smithfield. Allen K. Smith is 
president of the Holt Cotton Co., recently incor- 
porated with capital stock of $100,000 to build a 
new mill. S. S. Holt is treasurer and agent of the 
company. The plant, about which further details 
will be given later, will be operated by steam 
power. 


*North Carolina, Statesville. The new mill 
under construction for the Bloomfield Cotton 
Mills Co., will be 256 by 80 feet, with boiler and 
engine room, 125 by 65 feet, one story high. N. 
B. Mills is president of the company; L. T. Stimp- 
son, vice-president and H. A. Yount, secretary and 
treasurer. Concern will manufacture fine yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Charles B. Bennett 
is operating 7 looms, 1 plush cutter and other aux- 
iliary machinery with 10 hands on fine figured 
velours with mercerized cotton yarns. He is very 
busy and sells the goods through New York 
agents. Two more “Clipper” looms, which have 
not been ordered, will be placed in the plant in a 
short time. This mill is located in the building 
formerly run by the late Scarborough Mfg. Co. at 
1oth St. and Germantown Ave 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application has 
been made for a charter by the Lockhart-MacBean 
Company of Philadelphia. The object of the cor- 
poration, as set forth in its charter, is to manufac- 
ture yarn, tape, braid, webbing, suspenders, etc. 
The company, however, will manufacture only sus- 
penders, garters, etc., buying the webbing direct 
from the mills manufacturing same. The incorpo- 
rators are Charles F. Lockhart, John Peter Mac- 
Bean, William L. Lockhart and P. W. Boos and 
will occupy quarters on the third floor of the 
building at 1217 Market Street. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Lindley Manu 
facturing Co., Mr. Richard Voit, proprietor and 
superintendent, has started out in the manufactur- 
ing of summer curtains and gauze goods of cotton, 
at 2627 Mutter Street. The equipment of the es- 
tablishment consists at present of two looms to 
which two new Knowles looms will be added, hav 
ing already been ordered; one winder and one 
beaming frame. Silk curtains will also be manu- 
factured in this plant when it is in full operation. 
The goods are sold direct and through agents. 
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*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. W. A. Banfield ad- 
vises us that nothing has been definitely decided 
concerning the projected lace mill, which will in 
al! probability be located here. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Pawtucket Tex- 
tile Co. is running their plant of six looms on 
fancy cotton wash waistings and shirtings. They 
also make a nice line of silk filling and mercerized 
effects. 

*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Blackstone 
Webbing Co. is getting the machinery in place. 
They have started work on two narrow fabric 
looms and have three more to put up. 

*Rhode Island, Providence. The Narragansett 
Braiding Co., which has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $20,000, manufactures shoe laces. 
Daniel M. Mowry is president of the company; 
Robt. B. Chamber, treasurer. Product is sold 
direct. 

*South Carolina, Anderson. The Anderson 
Phosphate & Oil Co. advises us that they are in- 
stalling machinery for a small rope mill, to use the 
linters from the various oil mills controlled by the 
concern. The machinery has all been purchased. 


*South Carolina, Anderson. The annual meeting 
of the directors of the Toxaway Mills was held 
recently. It is expected that the plant will be ready 
to start production of goods in a few weeks. 

*South Carolina, Greenville. Work is progress- 
ing steadily on construction of new plant for the 
McGee Manufacturing Co. This plant will be 
equipped with 5,000 spindles for using up cotton 
waste. The main building is 215 by 50 feet, two 
stories high. 

*South Carolina, Hamer. Work is nearing com- 
pletion on the Hamer Cotton Mills and it is ex- 
pected that plant will be ready to start operations 
about December 1st. R. P. Hamer, Sr., is presi- 
dent of the company and R. P. Hamer, Jr., secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Alabama, Anniston. Operations have been re- 
sumed in the Anniston Cordage Company’s plant, 
which has been closed while new machinery was 
being installed. 


Connecticut, Killingly. The Attawagan Co. has 
recently put in two new boilers. 


Connecticut, Killingly. The Attawaugan Co. is 
putting in a 15,000 gallon tank at their Attawaugan 
Mill, and will remove their 10,000 gallon one to 
the Ballouville Mill. 


Connecticut, Taftville. The Ponemah Co. has 
awarded contract for erection of a new mill, 42 by 
72 feet, two stories, brick. 

*Georgia, Macon. The new addition for the 
Willingham Cotton Mills is about completed and 
they are now installing looms for making numbered 
duck and heavy canvas, 120 inches wide. They ex- 
pect to have the new machinery in operation by 
November Ist. 

*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills, which have recently completed ad- 
dition of another story to the cloth room and re- 
modelled some of the boarding houses into store- 
houses, are reported as contemplating erection of 
a much larger storehouse in the near future. 
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*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Appleton Co. has 
nearly completed covering over their new building, 
4 stories high, with fiat roof, in which the offices 
will be located. 

Massachusetts, Mansfield. New machinery is 
being installed in the Mansfield Braiding Com- 
pany’s mill. Contract has also been placed for in- 
stallation of a dynamo and electric lights. 

*Massachusetts, Northridge. The new addition 
reported to be made in previous issue to the Paul 
Whitin Mfg. Co.’s plant will be for purpose of 
increasing the capacity of the weave room. The 
number of looms will be increased to 1350. 


*Mississippi, McComb. The McComb Cotton 
Mills will soon instal machinery in the new ad- 
dition. The plant is being operated with a night 
and day force. 

New Hampshire, Nashua. An addition, 200 feet 
long, two stories high, is under construction to 
the picker room of the Jackson Cotton Mills. 

New Jersey, Newark. H. B. Burns Co. have 
closed their lace plant at Rahway and removed 
same to this place, where it will be consolidated 
with the New York mill. 


North Carclina, Cumberland. The Cumberland 
Cotton Mills Co., with main offices in the Provi- 
dent Bldg, Philadelphia, is very busy at the pres- 
ent time. Engine and boiler houses have just been 
built in which they are now installing two new 
boilers and an engine which will give them an in- 
crease of 175 horse power. The company is also 
building several new cottages for the use of their 
hands. The plant, at times, is also run by water, 
one water wheel being used; the company intends, 
however, to double this, at some time in the future, 
by adding another turbine wheel and will also put 
in some new winders in addition to those ordered 
aLout a year ago. The company manufactures 
carded cotton yarns. warps and skeins; tubes or 
cones. Mr. J. Frederick Houston being the presi- 
dent, and J. B. Driver, superintendent. 

North Carolina, Liledoun. The Moore Cotton 
Mills have made arrangements for installing a dye- 
ing equipment in the plant. They have just re- 
sumed operations after shut down of some weeks. 

North Carolina, Oxford. The Oxford Cotton 
Mills which have been idle for some time, have re- 
sumed operations with an increased capital of $50,- 
ooo. W. A. Erwin of the Erwin Cotton Mills and 
other plants, is president under the new organiza- 
tion. 

North Carolina, Ramseur. An additional build- 
ing, 88 by 50 feet, two stories high, is to be erected 
for the Columbia Mfg. Co. They will equip same 
for manufacturing colored goods, plaids, etc. At 
present the concern operates 11,072 spindles and 
350 looms. 

Ontario, Toronto. An addition, 45 by 60 feet, 
is being built to Hutchinson, Shurly & Derrett’s 
twine and cordage mill. The new addition will be 
equipped with new machinery and will be used for 
a braiding room, the old room to be utilized for a 
shipping room. 

*Ontario, Peterboro. The Canadian Cordage & 
Mfg. Co. will make an enlargement to the plant. 
A new picker house will be built, 75 by 35 feet; an 
addition to the storehouse, 80 by so feet and an 
addition to the preparing room, 73 by 70 feet. 
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North Carolina, Worthville. It is reported that 
the Worth Manufacturing Co. contemplates install- 
ing single box looms for manufacturing stripes 
and taking out the seamless bags looms. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. Plans have been com- 
pleted for a two story and basement addition, 60 
by 103.6 feet, to the main building, and one story 
addition, 50 by 33 feet, to the bleachery of the 
plant of T. I. Birkin & Co., the lace curtain man- 
ufacturers, at 2d and Clayton Streets. Messrs. 
Ballinger & Perrot, Philadelphia, Pa., are the ar- 
chitects. 

Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. Welsh & Dick, 
who have leased the old Garnett Mills, making 
Turkish towels, have added additional looms in 
the plant, in order to meet the already growing 
business. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The North Ameri- 
can Lace Manufacturing Co., Glenwood & Alle- 
gheny Avenues, are about to have erected a reser- 
voir to cover an area 58 by 70 feet, 15 feet deep, 
with a capacity of 150,000 gallons. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Philip Leigh, Jr., 
manufaeewrer of bureau «scarfs amd. covers for 
stands, of cotton, on two looms at 4274 Paul St., 
will remove to the Dale Mill on Gillingham St. in 
about two weeks. Mr. Dale states that he is doing 
a good business and when fully established in his 
new quarters will add a few more looms of the 
“Mutual” type. 

Rhode. Island, Pawtucket. Plans have been 


drawn for a new mill, 225 feet by 85 feet, one story 
brick, with monitor roof, for the Hope Webbing 


Company. The new addition will be equipped for 
weaving. 
*Rhode Island, Providence. The Howard 


Braiding Co., now located at 7 Eddy Street, manu- 
facturing shoe laces. propose enlarging the plant 
in the spring and will change their location. They 
propose making a full line of dress braids and 
millinery trimmings in addition to shoe laces. 


*South Carolina, Anderson. Work has been 
completed on the additional buildings for the Orr 
Cotton Mills. It is expected that the new ma- 
chinery consisting of 30,000 spindles and 750 looms, 
will be ready for operation by January Ist. This 
will give them a total of 55,000 spindles and 1,450 
looms. The new machinery will be operated by 
steam, although the present plant is run by elec- 
tricity. ; 

*South Carolina, Newberry. The Mollohon 
Manufacturing Company is building an addition 
to the mill, which, when completed, will treble the 
original capacity of the plant. Operations were 
started with 10,000 spindles, but when addition is 
completed, the company will operate 33,000 spin- 
dies, and will employ about 700 people. E. B. 
Wilbur is vice-president and superintendent of the 
company. 


Texas, Weatherford. The Weatherford Cotton 
Mills have recently increased the capital stock to 
$75,000. 

Mills Starting Up. 


*Massachusetts, Newburyport. Operations have 
been resumed in the spinning department of the 
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Peabody Mill No. 1. The weaving department 
will not be started at present, nor Mill No. 2. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. Operations will be 
started the first of November by the Fidelity 
Manufacturing Co., which purchased the Ada Cot- 
ton Mills. The mill building and machinery has 
been thoroughly overhauled. They will make 20/2 
ply to 26/2 ply warps. Company is capitalized at 
$500,000; with A. P. Rhyne, president, and Thos. 
J. Lillard, secretary and treasurer. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Pennsylvania, New Brighton. Operations have 
been suspended indefinitely in the Pioneer Twine 
Mills, Bentley & Gerwig, Ltd., proprietors, for 
purpose of settling estate of a deceased member 
of the firm. It is not known what disposition will 
be made of the plant. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Kensington 
Hammock Mill, 2350 Mascher St., has been shut 
down permanently. The machinery is to be sold. 


+ 
> 


WOOLEN. 





New Mills. 


*California, Los Angeles. The Alfred Dodge 
Mfg. Co. (P. O. Address, Box 184), capitalized at 
$500,000, Alfred Dodge, president; H. W. O’Mel- 
venz, treasurer and Wm. T. Noble, secretary, ex- 
pects to be ready to start operations in abaut six 
months. They will make all kinds of felts, oper- 
ating 6 sets of cards and using electric power. A 
dye house will also be attached to the mill. Goods 
will be sold direct. 

*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Bigelow Carpet 
Cc. has started work installing machinery in their 
new plant. 

Ontario, Smith’s Falls. Darius Allport has pur- 
chased a storehouse belonging to Mrs. D. Ander- 
son and will convert same into a woolen mill. Ad- 
—_ will be made and up-to-date machinery in- 
stalled. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The business of 
Simpson Brothers in the Wabash Mills, Man- 
ayunk, has been taken over by the Burnhill Manu- 
facturing Co., who are manufacturing cotton and 
woolen fabrics in the Ripka Mills in the same 
town, on 132 looms. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new concern has 
recently been established here to make a three 
shoot second grade velvet carpet. Company, 
which is known as Young, Davis & Co., has leased 
plant corner Fifth Street and Columbia Avenue 
and is installing the necessary machinery. Opera 
tions will be started with ten looms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Shelton Manu- 
facturing Co., Collom Street & P. & R. Ry., of which 
John Henry Willey is the proprietor, is a newl) 
established concern. The equipment of the mill 
consists of 5 sets carpet yarn and 2 sets fine yarn, 
the production being sold direct. Two new cards 
have inst been put in and are now being mad: 
ready for operation. The concern is pushed on 
orders and are now starting up on fine yarns. Mr 
Sydney Crowther is the manager and Samuel Tay 
lor carder and spinner. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Ballinger and Perrot 
are about to ask for estimates for the erection of 
a carpet mill for the Thomas L. Leedom Company 
of Bristol, Pa. The main building will be 55 by 190 
feet, with three stories and basement, also a weav- 
ing shed extension 40 by 87 feet, one story high. 
\ supply house of triangular shape, 50 by 50 by 
68 fect will also be built. The buildings will be of 
the slow burning type with the exception of one 
portion, which will be fireproof. 


Enlargements and Imprevements. 


Canada, P. Q., Beauharnois. The Dominion 
Woolen Mfg. Co., which has made a number of 
additions to the plant, contemplates installing 20 
new high speed looms. They make friezes, 
etoffes, costume cloths, rugs and gray blankets. 

*Massachusetts, Auburn. W. S. Hurley of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is president of the Hogg Carpet 
& Mfg. Co., recently incorporated to operate the 
Hogg Carpet Co.’s plant and Henry F. Granger, 
New York. secretary and treasurer. As previously 
reported, the plant will be increased three times its 
present size. 

Massachusetts, Franklin. H. T. Hayward is 
building an addition, one story and basement, for 
cloth room, 

Massachusetts, Globe Village. Work has been 
started on erection of a new dye house for the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. The building will be 35 by 
75 feet, one story, brick. The company is having 
the main mill and weave shed wired for electric 
lights. 

*Massachusetts, Holyoke. Contract has been let 
to Andrew McCormick for the erection of the one 
story brick addition, 100 by 30 feet, to be built for 
the Holyoke Plush Co. The addition will be used 
ior dye house. 

Massachusetts, Lowell. Plans have been pre- 
pared for another new mill to be erected for the 
Bigelow Carpet Co. The dye house, carpenter 
shop and part of the machine building will be torn 
down for the new plant. It is thought that work 
will start at once on construction. 

Massachusetts, Webster. Work will soon start 
on erection of a new mill for the Slater Woolen 
Co. The building wil! be of stone and will cost 
ibout $100,000. 

*Massachusetts, Winchester. Bacon Bros. are 
rebuilding their felt mill which was destroyed by 
fire. The capacity of the former plant is being 
doubled. 

New Hampshire, Ashuelot. The Hugh Sheri- 
dan Mills are installing a 300 light electric plant to 
take place of gasoline. 

New Hampshire, Claremont. An addition is be- 
ing built to A. Roberts & Co’s mill. They are mak- 
ing an extension to the weave room and will also 
nstal one new mule. 

Ontario, Almonte. The Golden Fleece Woolen 
Mills are installing additional machinery. They 
have put in one new set of cards, two 220 spindle 
nules and some new looms and finishing machin- 
ery. This mill has been idle for some little time. 

Ortario, Alton. Some new machinery has re- 
cently been installed in Wm. Algie’s woolen mill 
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Ontario, Forest Mills. Among the callers at the 
Philadelphia office within the last few days was Mr. 
F. A. Breeze, manufacturer of yarns, flannels and 
tweeds with 3 looms and 1 set cards, selling the 
goods direct. Mr. Breeze states that he was on a 
trip to this country to look into machinery, etc. 
Business with him is good. 

‘Ontario, Toronto. The Toronto Carpet Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., expects to have the new addition com- 
pleted by April, 1904. They will instal 30 new 
looms. They make Brussels and Wilton carpet 
and rugs, Ingrain wool yarns and Brussels worsted 
yarns, operating 4 sets cards and 150 looms. 

Pennsylvania, Philade!phia. F. D. Haman’s Ex- 
celsior Carpet Finishing Works, 2304 Waterloo 
Street, is very busy on twisting yarns and cutting 
chenille also copping and spooling yarns. Mr. 
Haman states that the establishment is now run 
by electricity, having just put in motors for that 
purpose. He also says that it is his intention to 
put in four four-box Knowles looms to enable him 
to meet the demand for the goods which he manu- 
factures. 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Hamilton & 
Sons will instal 20 Crompton & Knowles looms 
in the new carpet mill under construction at Hope 
and Huntington Streets. 


Rhode Island, Oakland. The Oakland Worsted 
Co. has had plans drawn for a carbonizing plant 
to be erected at once. It is expected to have the 
new addition (for which machinery has been or- 
dered) running in about six weeks. 

Vermont, Ludlow. The Verd Mont Mills have 
recently added three new looms in the weave room. 





Mills Starting Up. 

*Maine, Readfield. Operations will be started 
by Fallon & Ryan, proprietors of the Readfield 
Woolen Mills, as soon as a few needed repairs 
have been made. They will do commission work, 
carding, spinning, weaving and dressing. Will not 
put in any new machinery at present. 

*New York, West Eaton. About forty people 
are now employed in the West Eaton Woolen 
Mill, operated on ladies’ suitings. When running 
to its full capacity, about double that number will 
be employed. 

Rhode Island, Centerdale. Joseph Benn & Sons, 
Inc., have recently been incorporated with capital 
stock of $1,000,000 and will operate the plant of 
James Campbell, known as the Graystone Mills, 
which have been idle some time. It is quite likely 
that the present buildings will be enlarged. Harri- 
son Benn of Bradford, Eng., Frank Sheldon, Cyrus 
M. Van Slyck, and Chas. C. Mumford, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., are interested. The firm of Joseph 
Benn & Sons of Bradford, Eng., with which this 
American company will be closely connected, are 
spinners and manufacturers of mohair and alpaca 
yarns, and goods, and presumably the same line of 
manufacture will be carried on here. 

*Rhode Island, Wakefield. Operations have be- 
gun in the Wakefield Manufacturing Co.’s plant. 
This concern makes dress goods. 


Mills Shutting Down. 
Connecticut, Killingly. The Elmville Woolen 
Co.’s mill is idle. Plant is offered for sale. 
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New York, Clayville. It is reported that the 
Empire Woolen Mill, leased by Geo. Hinchliffe & 
Son, will be shut down at the end of the month, 
with no immediate prospects of resumption. Labor 
troubles are among the reasons. 

Ontario, Dundas. The Ontario Felt Co., in 
which J. F. Moreley is interested, has discontinued 
business. The machinery is being removed. It is 
thought that the building will be taken by Ether- 
ington’s Carpet t‘actory, at St. Catharines, for 
which the town of Dundas is asked to give a loan 
of $10,000. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Fairhill Waste 
& Shoddy Co., which started operations at 2746 
Fairhill St., and then removed to Manayunk, is no 
longer in existence. Mr. Sedwick, the proprietor, 
states that the machinery has been placed in stor- 
age and will not be started tp again in this busi- 
ness. 


r’ 
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ENIT. 
For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 
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SILK. 








New Mills. 

*Connecticut, Norwalk. Work is progressing on 
the mill building for Otto Mucller & Co. The of- 
fice building will be taken possession of in about 
a week by Richard Mueller, the representative of 
the firm. A dye house will be attached to the 
plant. Boiler house will be separate. 

*New Hampshire, Dover. The Cocheco Mfg. 
Co. advises us that plans have not yet been fully 
completed regarding the new mill they propose 
erecting for manufacture of velvets or velveteens. 

New York, Spring Valley. H. DeKnop has 
started manufacturing plain silks, such as taffetas, 
peau de soi, etc., on a small scale. 

*Pennsylvania, Archbald. Work is nearing com- 
pletion on the new plant for the Archbald Silk 
Company, the work of installing the machinery 
being underway. It is hoped to have the plant 
ready to start operations November Ist. 

Pennsylvania, Duryea. A new silk mill is to be 
established here on site formerly occupied by 
Simpson & Watkins’ store. Jas. Dutton of Pater- 
son, N. J., is reported interested in the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Sharon. The Sharon Textile 
Company has been organized with capital stock of 
$100,000 to manufacture silks. Contract has been 
awarded for the erection of a building, 141 by 50 
feet, two stories. It is thought the plant will be 
completed in about four weeks. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

Pennsylvania, Mauch Chunk. The Mauch 
Chunk Silk Company has [et contract for erection 
of an addition to the mill in which they will install 
new machinery, doubling the present capacity. It 
is hoped to have the new addition ready to start 
operations about the middle of January. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Chas. S. Weierman 
is putting in motors for the purpose of lighting his 
establishment in the future by electricity. The 
machinery is now being put in position. He 
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manufactures fancy flat and ribbed cotton hos 
occupying the entire building at 2507 Potter St 

Pennsylvania, Sunbury. The Susquehanna Silk 
Mills will start operations about December Ist in 
the new dyeing and finishing department being 
added to the mill. Have contracted for all the 
necessary machinery. 

Rhode Island, Providence. Alex. B. Miller oi 
this place has purchascd the Marlborough Mills, in 
Marlborough, which have been idle for several 
years and will remove what machinery there is to 
his plant at Providence. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*New Jersey, Summit. The strike of the weavers 
at the Summit Silk Co’s. plant has been practically 
ended and most of them have returned to the fac- 
tory. 

*New York, Binghamton. At recent meeting 
held by the Binghamton Silk Co., W. S. Kilmer 
was elected president; Walter Badger, Jr., vice- 
president and J. B. Hadsell, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer. The plant will be increased to 100 
looms shortly. 





Mills Shutting Down. 

Connecticut, Middletown. The L. D. Brown & 
Son Co. has closed the mill for two weeks or more, 
owing to the high price of raw silk. Some repairs 
will be made to the plant during shut down. 

New Jersey, Wharton. The E. J. Ross Silk 
Manufacturing Co. has shut down the three mills, 
on account of business complications. It is not 
known just when work will be resumed. 

Pennsylvania, Kutztown. The Berks Silk Mill 
nas been shut down on account’ of inability to 
secure sufficient help. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. Taylor & Bros., 
operating the Cheefoo Silk Mills, 2627 Mutter 
Street, on silk dress goods with 10 wide looms, 
have been shut down for some time. It is not 
known when they will start up again. 

Pennsylvania, Trevorton. The Trevorton Silk 
Mills have been shut down for an indefinite period. 
One hundred employees were thrown out of em- 
ployment. 


4 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








New Mills. 

*Canada, Orillia. The Dominion Linen Mills 
Co., capitalized at $50,000 have been granted 
bonus of $5,000 and will start work at once 
erection of plant on site donated by the town. J 
H. Pauley of Halifax, N. S., is president of th 
company. 

Massachusetts, Canton. Machinery is being in 
stalled in the plant being equipped for the Spring 
dale Finishing Co. Work is expected to start in 
about two weeks, dyeing, bleaching and finishins 
cotton goods. 

*Massachusetts. Millbury. The United State 
Linen Company has been incorporated und 
Maine laws with capital stock of $350,000 and wi 
start operations in the Millbury Cotton Mills 
soon as the machinery is in place. They will mak 
linen goods. 
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*Missouri, Jefferson. Contract has been let for 
the erection of the new binder twine plant to be 
operated in connection with the State Penitentiary. 
The building is to be completed by Feb. Ist, 1904, 
and the plant is to be started up as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter. The capacity of the plant will 
be about 10,000 Ibs. daily. 

New York, Valatie. The Valatie Dye Works is 
new concern formed by Peter Roberts, Charles 
Pelver and Charles Van DeBogart. They will dye 
yarn. 

*Pennsylvania, Allentown. Work has begun on 
erection of the new mill to be established here by 
Thomas Pickup and Thomas Kean, who will 
operate same under firm name of Pickup & Kean. 
They expect to start operations November Ist., 
dyeing cotton skein yarn. The machinery has all 
been purchased. Will use steam power. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Extensive altera- 
tions and additions are to be made to the large 
dye works of the Firth & Foster Company, at 
Emerald and Adams Streets. The improvements 
will consist of a three story addition, 60 by 50 feet, 
of the slow burning mill construction type, and 
remodeling of the other buildings, 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Angora Silk 
Dyeing Co., recently reported as, incorporating 
with a capital of $1,000, starts up with a working 
capital of $20,000 for the purpose of dyeing skein 
silk and piece goods. The company has rented 
one of the buildings formerly used by the late 
Angora Manufacturing Co., at 6oth St. and Balti- 
more Avenue. The machinery has all been ordered 
and is now being put in place and is expected to 
be in operation by the 1st of November, employing 
80 hands. Ernst Holthausen, for the past six years 
with the Standard Silk Co.. Phillinsburg, N. J., is 
the president and Edward Meyer, who has been 
with the Peerless Silk Dyeing Co., is the secretary 
and treasurer. They have already many orders on 
hand and good prospects for the future. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Mr. James Bu- 
chanan is putting in the necessary machinery for 
the bleaching of raw stock, cotton and strips, 
linters and batting material, in the building at the 
South West Corner of York & Mutter Sts. Mr. 
Buchanan has been in this business for many 
vears, starting when 12 years old. Among the 
responsible positions he has held was that of 
Boss Bleacher with the Lehigh Manufacturing 
Co., which he has just resigned to start in business 
for himself. This establishment is equipped with 
new machinery supplied by the American Drying 
Machinery Company. 

Rhode Island, Providence. The Standard Wind- 
ing Co. has been incorporated and is operating a 
plant here making specialty of winding yarns for 
the electrical trade. They also have facilities for 
winding on spools, cones, etc., and also do skein- 
ing and jack spooling. The plant is equipped 
with the latest improved machinery. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Liberty Silk Dyeing 
Co., whose plant in the Waverly Mill was badly 
damaged by the flood, have made arrangements 
for operating Seyer & Corwin’s silk plant. The 
latter concern was recently declared bankrupt. 
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New Jersey, Pompton Lakes. It is reported that 
the German Artistic Weaving Company (Adolph 
C. Kluge, president), proposes removing the plant 
located at Crefeld, Germany, to this place. This 
would necessitate many changes, enlargement of 
the mills and erection of additional houses for the 
operatives, 

Pennsylvania, North Wales. The Asbestos 
Fibre Spinning Company is about to be chartered 
with a capital of $35,000 to take over the business 
of the Fibre Spinning Co. The officers are: 
Christopher Huber, president; George Schaffe- 
nacker, treasurer and Dr. Wm. H. Huber, secre- 
tary. The buildings have been enlarged by an ad- 
dition of 20 by 75 feet, in which machinery of their 
own design will be put. The company manufac- 
tures Asbestos yarns and cloths on four looms and 
two sets cards. The goods are sold direct at the 
main office, 1113 Chestnut St. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Peerless Co., 
skein silk dyers at Willard and Jasper Streets, re- 
port business as looking up. They have just put 
in a new hydro extractor of the latest improved 
pattern. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John J. Campbell, 
who has been making some extensive improve- 
ments to his dyeing and finishing plant, Fourth 
and Somerset Streets, is installing some of the 
latest improved machinery for dyeing piece goods 
for men’s and women’s wear and contemplates 
having same in operation about December. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Mr. John Boston, 
proprietor of the Keystone Fast Black Dye 
Works, Jasper and Westmoreland Streets, reports 
being very busy. He has just put in two new 
oxydizing machines and is about to put on the 
market a new fast black which he claims to be su- 
perior to any now in use. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Weber & Co., dyers 
of fast black on hosiery and skein yarns at 1725 
Howard Street, are no longer in business. The 
establishment has been turned over to other par- 
ties, for-debt, and will be continued, with Mr. 
Weber acting as manager, until it can be sold out. 


s 
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FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 





*Connecticut, Montville. Patrick H. O’Keefe of 
the Montville Woolen Co. has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. The liabilities are $66,301, with assets 
of $63,450. Of the claims, $32,920 are secured. 
The mill was recently shut down and it is thought 
it will be some time before operations will be 
resumed. 

New Jersey, Camden. George W. Jessup of this 
place has been appointed temporary receiver of 
the Philadelphia Worsted Co. The liabilities are 
placed at $20,000, with assets of $12,000. 

New Jersey, Clifton. A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Margaret Barclay, operating 
under firm name of The Barclay Silk Co. The lia- 
bilities are placed at $12,342,04, with assets of 
$10,795. The real estate is valued at $5,500 and 
stock $1,500. 
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New York, Poughkeepsie. A petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against the Fallkill Knitting 
Co., by the D. W. Wilbur Coal & Lumber Co.; 
Miles Hughes (Staatsburg) and the Poughkeepsie 
Trust Co. 

Khode Island, Central Falls. The Stafford Mfg. 
Co. has made an assignment for the benefit of its 
creditors to L. J. Tuck. The liabilities are placed 
at $85,000, with assets of $234,000. They manufac- 
ture cotton yarns and poor business is cause for 
trouble. The mill has been closed temporarily, but 
it is thought that an adjustment will be made which 
will provide for early resumption of operations. 

Wisconsin, Racine. A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Racine Knitting Co., operat- 
ing plants at Racine, Beloit, Ripon and Stevens 
Point. The liabilitiesare placed at about $350,- 
000, with assets of $150,000. Elbert B. Hand and 
Andrew Deitrich of Racine, have been appointed 
receivers. The business is being continued for the 





present. 
FIRES. 
Canada, Meaford. The woolen mill recently 


started here by James Randle has been partially 
destroyed by fire. The mill was equipped with one 
set cards, four looms, for making blankets, tweeds 
and yarns. The loss is estimated at about $10,000; 
insured. 

Illinois, Rock Island. The Rock Island Cotton 
Mills were recently gutted by fire, which started in 
the carding room. The company’s loss on ma- 
chinery and material is estimated at $7,000, with 
insurance of $4,000. The loss on the building, 
owned by T. P. Rosenfield is $3,000; not insured. 

New York, Cossayuna. The Alexander Blan- 
ket Co.’s mill has been destroyed by fire. The 
loss is placed at $8,000, with insurance of $3,000. 

Pennsylvania, Gladwyn. The carpet yarn mill 
operated by Enos Humphries has been destroyed 
by fire. The loss is estimated at about $25,000. 


* 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 





Alabama, Pell City. It is reported that the Pell 
City Mfg. Co. contemplates erecting another mill. 

Connecticut, Putnam. The Kedzie Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been organized for purpose of manu- 
facturing handkerchiefs and novelties. D. S. Cur- 
tis is president and general manager of the con- 
cern: Mrs. D. S. Curtis treasurer, and M. A. Dar- 
bie, vice-president and superintendent. The plant 
has been started up. 

Georgia, Athens. A petition for a receiver for 
the Athens Manufacturing Co. has been filed in 
behalf of Mrs. Chloe P. Herring (N. Y. state), one 
of the stockholders. This mill was closed on 
August Ist. 

Georgia, West Point. The Langley Manufactur- 
ing Co. has had an offer made to remove the plant 
te Cedartown, Ga., but matter is under considera- 
tion, nothing definite having yet been done. The 
idea is to make a large mill if they do move, using 
present mill as a standard. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Gosnold 
Mill. which has been running only its weaving de- 
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partment full time, has started up with the plant 
running in full. 


Massachusetts, Plymouth. The Plymouth Wor- 
sted Mills, with office at 87 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass., have been in operation since last March 
making high grade shawls and baby carriage robes 
At present they operate one loom, one filling 
wonder and one dressing frame. Expect to instal 
additional loom soon. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. The Darling Woolen 
Mills Co. itas been incorporated with capital stock 
of $30,000, to operate the mills formerly run by A, 
W. Darling. Louis Kaplan of New York is presi- 
dent of the company; Joseph S. Marcus, vice presi- 
dent and A. W. Darling, treasurer and manager. 


New Jersey, Beverly. The boiler in Birkhead 
Turner’s hosiery mill exploded recently. The plant 
was damaged to the extent of about $10,000. 
Boiler and dye house were demolished and one 
end of the main mill damaged. The watchman, 
John Stuckey, was instantly killed. 


New Jersey, Bloomfield. 
department of Thomas Oakes & 
carried away by the recent storm. 
machinery in the plant was ruined. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Richard and David 
Matchett, operating a silk manufacturing plant at 
this place, are contemplating removal of same to 
Manchester, Conn., where they were formerly em- 
ployed. Concern manufactures black silk dress 
goods. 


Part of the weaving 
Co.’s mill was 
Some of the 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Charles Lombaerde 
Silk Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000 to operate the plant of Charles 
Lombaerde, in the Murray Mill, making broad 
silks. The incorporators are Charles Lombaerde, 
Charles Cooper and Harry Freeland. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The recent flood at this 
place has caused some damage to the various 
mills. Kmnipscher & Maas (dye works) estimate 
their loss at about $20,000. Part of the plant has 
been washed away. In Foreman, Stumpf & 
Sharpe's plant, the rear walls of the dye hous 
were carried away and stock ruined; loss will ex 
ceed $15,000. Kearns Bros.’ dye house is a total 
The machinery and stock in the Auger & 
Simmons and the Weideman Silk Dyeing Com 
pany’s dye plants have been ruined. 

New York, Brooklyn. The Augstein Textil 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated recently wit! 
capital stock of $10,000 for purpose of manufac 
turing shawls. S. Augstein, Solomon Blumentha 
and David F. Meyer are the incorporators. 

*New York, Glendale. The American Grass 
Twine Co. has sold their property, including the 
unfinished mill, with engines, boilers and other ma 
chinery, to the J. W. Bishop Co. 

*New York, Hoosick Falls. Operations will b: 
resumed as soon as possible by Trimble Bro 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire 

New York, Newport. The Newport Knitting 
Co.’s plant has been put in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. Edwin L. Stinson of Little Falls has heer 
appointed receiver. The liabilities are estimated 


loss. 


as being nearly $70,000, with assets between $50,00 
and $60,000. 



















KNIT. 


North Carolina, Albemarle. Contract has been 
by the Wiscassett Mills Co. for eight new cot 
ges to be built to accommodate the new opera- 


es to be employed in the new mill which they 
mtemplate having ready to begin operations 
bout December Ist The first floor of the new 


ant will be devoted to knitting and the second 
spinning 

Pennsylvania, Elizabethville. It is reported that 
W. P. Ingle of the Enterprise Hosiery Mills will 
stablish a branch mill at Middleburg. 

Pennsylvania, Georgetown The Georgetown 
Hosiery Manufacturing Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $100,000, by C. M. 
Romberger, W. F. Gorsuch and Mrs. C. M. Rom- 
berger. This incorporation is undoubtedly an in 
corporation of the Georgetown Hosiery Mills, of 
which C. M. Romberger was proprietor 


Pennsylvania, Minersville. D. J. Lewis & Sons, 
nerating an underwear mill at this place, contem- 
late putting in a new dynamo for illuminating 
purposes hey recently installed a_ thirty-six 


bobbin cotton winder 

Pennsylvania, Newport. H. A. Romberger has 
installed three new machines in the mill. 
Facts and Gossip. 

Kentucky, Paducah. R. B. Phillips and Geo. C 
Wallace, operating the Alden Knitting Mills, are 
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pairs | » dail The plan , ners 
pairs hose daily he plant now being operated is 
l 


N *W Hampsh ré Franklin Work | iS begun by 


the owner ot the Aiken Hosiery Mill to put the 
plant in good repair. Two new boilers have been 
installed and the steam system generally over- 
hauled 


New Hampshire, Laconia. The Union Hosiery 
Co., Frank P. Stewart, proprietor, is removing the 
plant to space in the Democrat office on Mill 
Street 

New Hampshire, Laconia. G. H. Tilton is install- 
ing a new electric lighting plant in his hosiery 
mill. The dynamo has capacity for 250 lights. 

Tennessee, Harriman. The Harriman Knitting 
Mills reported to be started here by \. H. Wood 
and brother, will manufacture ladies’ jerseys. An 
order has been placed for the necessary machinery. 


*Tennessee, Madisonville The Madisonville 
Knitting Mills, M. G. Wright, president and R. G. 
Kefauver, secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager, have started operations with 25 ““Acme” ma- 
chines, built by the Mayo Knitting Machine & 
Needle Co. 

Virginia, Vandola. It is reported that Worley 
Bros. of Mohrsville, Pa., are interested with Sam- 
uel Stork of this place in operating a hosiery mill 
here. ? 

Wisconsin, Manitowoc. Operations have been 
started in the new mill recently established here 
by Zannacher & Engels 


Personals. 


reported as contemplating erection of a large 
hosiery mill, which will have capacity of 800 dozen 
Cotton. 


Joseph F. Scott has resigned his position as su- 
perintendent of the textile department of the Mas- 
sachusetts Reformatory, Concord, Mass. He has 


held this position for the past ten years. 


Winthrop Parker, who recently took charge of 
the Queen City Cotton Mills, Burlington, Vt., has 
returned from a short wedding trip to Montreal. 
Mr. Parker comes from North Grosvenor Dale, 
Conn., where he was overseer in the cotton mills 
there. 

Andrew Martin, foreman of Thorndike Co.’s No. 
2 mill, West Warren, Mass., has resigned. 
B. W. Bingham, formerly of Gastonia, has ac 


pted the position of overseer of spinning and 
twisting in the Dickson Mill, Laurinburg, N. ¢ 


Mr. Deane, overseer of the weaving room of the 
Atlas Linen Co., Meredith, N. H., has resigned. 

John W. Fields, formerly of Winnsboro, N. C., 

is secured the position of overseer of weaving in 
the Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C. 

John F. Lord has resigned as overseer of weav- 
ng in the Southern Cotton Mills, Bessemer City, 
N. C. 

Thomas Horrocks, overseer of weaving, has 
‘cepted a position in Dodgeville, Mass. 

D. C. Wingard, who has charge of spinning at 
the Natchez, Miss., Cotton Mills, will now have 
harge of both the carding and spinning depart- 
nents at that mill. 


W. S. Richmond, for the past twelve years super- 
intendent and agent of the Massasoit Mfg. Co.’s 
Oakdale mill, has been transferred to a similar post- 
tion in the company’s new mill at Fall River, Mass. 

Samuel Lawley, superintendent of carding and 
picking in the Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., has re- 
signed to assume the management of the Louis- 
ville Cotton Mills in Louisville, Ky. Mr. Lawley 
had been employed 30 years in the Boott Mills. 


Robert Morang has been appointed agent of the 


Fdwards Manufacturing Company of Augusta, Me. 


Woolen. 

William Brailey, foreman of the spinning room 
at the Kennebec Mill. Fairfield, Me., has resigned 
to accept a position in the woolen mill at Woon- 
socket, R. I., where Mr. Anderson has lately gone 
as superintendent 

John G. Dolbel, cashier of the Riverside Mills, 
Olneyville, R. I., has severed his connection with 
that plant 


Ellis Hartley, boss twister, spooler, reeler, etc., 
formerly with the Griswold Worsted Co., Darby, 
Pa., for many years, has accepted a position as 
worsted spinner with the Highland Worsted Mills, 
Camden, N. J. 

R. J. Parker, formerly of Waterville, Me., is the 
new overseer of weaving at the Neponset Woolen 
Mill, Canton Junction, Mass 
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J. H. Ridings, for a number of years connected 
with the Tremont Worsted Mills, has accepted a 
position with the Bay State Worsted Mills at 
Worcester. 

Ernest Woolerschied has succeeded T. J. Shee- 
han as overseer of carding at the Webster Woolen 
Mill, Sabattus, Me. 

John Gott, for many years cloth inspector at 
the ialbot Mills, Billerica, Mass., has resigned. 

George M. Smith, has gone from Winooski, 
Vt., to Atlanta, Ga., to accept charge of 9 set room 
of 60” cards in Atlanta Woolen Mill. 

William Lockett, who has been overseer of weav- 
ing at the Vernon (Ohio) Woolen Co.’s mill, 
has resigned, and will take a course at the Phila- 
delphia Textile School. His father, John Lockett, 
succeeds him. 

Charles E. Winkler, superintendent and loom- 
fixer with Chas. E. Bennett, Philadelphia, was 
at one time a student at the Philadelphia Textile 
School. After Jeaving that institution he accepted 
a position with Wm. J. Sloan, which he occupied 
for one year, leaving him to take charge of Mr. 
Bennett’s establishment where he has been very 
successful. 

Kichard Twohig, overseer of spinning and card- 
ing at the W. E. Hayward Woolen Co.’s mill at 
East Douglas, Mass., has resigned, and will go 
to Derby, Conn. 

John Thomson, Jr., superintendent and a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Axminster Carpet Co., was 
formerly located at Yonkers, N. Y., with the Alex. 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co., as foreman over the 
Axminster weaving department. He left that com- 
pany to take a position with S. Sanford of Amster- 
dam, N.Y, starting him up on these same lines of 
carpets and remained with him six years, leaving 
him to take a position with the Hartford Corpora- 
tion of Connecticut. 

J. L. Jackson, who succeeded F. B. Rollinson as 
superintendent at the Paton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, 
P. Q., was formerly of England. Mr. Rollinson is 
now superintendent and manager oj the Wakefield 
Mfg. Co., Wakefield, R. I., in which he is interes- 
ted financially. 

Walter Ward, for the past 15 years agent of the 
Riverside Mills, Olneyville, R. I., now part of the 
American Woolen Co., has handed in his resigna- 
tion. 

Harry Whalen, designer at the Ashway Woolen 
Mill, Ashway, R. I., has gone to Philadelphia for 
a number of months, where he is taking a special 
course in designing with E. A. Posselt, the textile 
expert. We understand that Mr. Posselt has at 
the present time all the students that he can com- 
fortably take care of, and has been obliged to 
refuse a number of applicants. 

A. Talbert. boss spinner at the Baltic Mills, 
American Woolen Co., Enfield, N. H., has re- 
signed. 

Alexander W. Scott, Jr., late assistant superin- 
tendent for the Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, 
Mass., has been appointed superintendent by the 
Peace Dale Mfg. Co., Peace Dale, R. I. 

J. W. Davis, boss dyer at the Kaufman Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport, Pa., has resigned, to accept a 
similar position in the South. 








William H. Adams has tendered his resignation 
as overseer of the carding department at the 
lower mills of the Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co., E. 
Rochester, N. H. 

John Arnold, who has been acting in the ca- 
pacity of superintendent of the Racine Woolen 
Mills, Peru, Ind., has left for Racine, Wis., to be 
hereafter with the parent concern in that city 
He is succeeded at Peru by Charles W. Bailey of 
Utica, N. Y. 

C. L. Wyrick, Concord, N. C., is now overseer 
of weaving at the John M. Stone Cotton Mill, 
Starkville, Miss. 

Benj. C. Chace, Jr., formerly at the Samoset 
Mills, Valley Falls, R. I., is with the New England 
Cotton Yarn Co. in No. 3 Cohannet Mill, Taunton, 
Mass. 


Joseph Aldred has accepted a position as second 
hand of weaving with the Dwight Mfg. Co., Chic- 
opee, Mass. 


Mr. Lehan, of the Grinnell Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., has taken charge of carding in the Slater 
Mill, Pawtucket, R. I. 


David Welch, formerly dyer for the Hulton Dye- 
ing & Finishing Co., has recently taken a position 
with James Hunter Machine Co., North Adams, 
Mass., to represent them on the road. He makes 
his headquarters in Philadelphia. ‘ 


William Hicks, overseer of carding in the Slater 
Cotton Co.’s mills, Pawtucket, R. J., has resigned. 
Mr. Hicks has been employed by the Slater Cot- 
ton Co, for 17 years. He has accepted the superin- 
tendency of a large manufacturing plant in Michi- 
gan. 

C. Minot Weld, at a meeting of the directors of 
the New England Cotton Yarn Company, held in 
Boston, Mass., was elected president, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Pierce. 


Charles P. Learned, Versailles, Conn., has ac- 
cepted the position of designer with the Boott 
Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Charles R. Thompson, who comes from Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed superintendent of the 
jacquard mill of the Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, 
Mass. 

T. T. Tower has resigned as overseer of dressing 
at the Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 

Charles Finley has succeeded his brother Georg 
R. Finley as overseer of dyeing at the J. R. Mont 
gomery Co,, Windsor Locks, Conn. The latter 
will travel for Kalle & Co., New York. 

A. T. Mitchell from Waxhaw, N. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the plant of the Fi- 
delity Cotton Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C., which 
was formerly the Ada Mill and which is to have a 
weaving department added and to be otherwis 
enlarged and improved. 

Charles G. Petzold, designer at Arlington Mill 
Lawrence, has resigned. Mr. Petzold is the author 
of a number of books on designing used in textile 
Bhools. 

J. R. Killion, who for the past two years 
been superintendent of the Cherokee Falls Mis 
Co., Cherokee Faiis, S. C., has accepted the p 
tion of superintendent of the Olympia Cott 
Mills, Columbia, S. C. 
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J. N. Walker succeeds J. T. Hoke at the Mc- 
Adenville (N. C.) Cotton Mill as overseer of quill- 
ing. 

L.A. Tatum, for several years vice-president 
and secretary of the Scotland Cotton Mill, Lauren- 
burg, N. C., and who has been for the past few 
years in the service of the Postal Telegraph Co., at 
Birmingham, Ala., has returned to manufacturing, 
and has engaged with the Dillon (S. C.) Cotton 


Mills. 


Miscellaneous. 

Robert B. Blodgett, who has for nearly twenty- 
five years been connected with Messrs. Leo- 
pold Cassella & Company as Boston Manager 
for Wm. Js Matheson & Co., Ltd., and latterly for 
the Cassella Color Company, has, on account of 
ill health, resigned as manager and from active 
work in connection with the company—his resig- 
nation to take effect Jantiary 1, 1904, to which 
date he has been given a leave of absence. Mr. 
Blodgett will still be interested in the company’s 
affairs in the New England District and meantime, 
Mr. A. H. Warner, who has been connected with 
the same companies for over twenty years, and is 
assistant manager, is now Acting Manager and 
will probably succeed to the management January 
I, 1004. 

Richard Campbell, who for the past nine years 
has been the overseer of the bleaching department 
of the Manchester Print Works, Manchester, N. 
H., has sent in his resignation. 

Richard Canavan, boss engraver at the Clyde 
Print Works, River Point, R. I., has severed his 
connection with that concern. 

Ludwig Briach has recently been engaged as as- 
sistant to Manager Alexander F. Shaw in the run- 
ning of the bleachery of the United States Finish- 
ing Company, Norwich, Conn. 


Deaths. 


John Stanley Blackburn, aged 50 years, who for 
13 years had been overseer of the weaving depart- 
ment of the John J. Kenyon Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., died recently. . 


William Hyndman died on Oct. 19 at his home, 
1409 North Fifteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., where 
he had lived for the past 57 years. Mr. Hyndman was 
born in Ireland 88 years ago. He came to Amer- 
ica when 25 years old, and established an ingrain 
carpet manufactory in Palethorp street, above Jef- 
ferson. This he conducted until 1875, when he 
retired from active business life. He is survived 
by his widow and one son, Rev. Matthew J. Hynd- 
man, pastor of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Evangel. 


William J. Champion, a resident of the Odd 
Fellows’ Home, Seventeenth and Tioga streets, 
Philadelphia, since February 22 last, died recently. 
He was born in this city, December 30, 1835, and 
learned the trade of a fine cloth weaver. In his 
manhood he became a member of Walker 
Lodge, No. 306, I. O. O. F., of Germantown. Mr. 
Champion never married, and is survived by two 
brothers, Edwin HH. and John W. Champion, of 
Germantown 


early 
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Edward N. Pierce, for many years the leading 
business man and manufacturer of Plainsville, 
Conn., died October 15th, after a period of illness 
covering several months. In 1850 he was one of 
the original incorporators and stockholders of the 
Plainsville Mfg. Co., the second establishment in 
the United States to engage in the manufacture of 
knit goods. At its organization he was elected 
secretary and treasurer, holding that position until 
a year ago. 


Albert Schofield, of the Phoenix Mill Company, 
of 71 Lyceum Ave., Roxborough, Philadelphia, died 
recently of peritonitis. He was the youngest son 
of Catherine and the late Sevill Schofield, and was 
born at Manayunk in 1874. After attending school 
he entered his father’s mills and learned the various 
processes of manufacturing textile goods, and for 
a time had charge of the mills. 


Waterman F. Brown, superintendent of the 
Albion Co.’s mills at Albion, R. I., died recently. 
He was aged 67 years. In his early life he was a 
master mechanic, and entered the employ of the 
Albion Company 35 years ago. For about 32 years 
he was superintendent of the mills, retiring about 
a year ago last January. 


John P. Campbell, one of the foremost woolen 
manufacturers in New England, died in Provi- 
dence, R. L., September 28th, in his 81st year. He 
was born in Voluntown, Conn. After a few years 
in Westerly, where he gained an extensive knowl- 
edge of the woolen industry, he came to Provi- 
dence, accompanied by one of his brothers, and 
they established a partnership in the woolen busi- 
ness. which existed until after the war. Another 
brother, Daniel Campbell, then entered the firm, 
which was thereafter known as J. P. Campbell & 
Co. The firm established the Belleville Woolen 
Mills and also dealt extensively in cotton. It also 
controlled the Campbell Mill in Westerly, and later 
acquired the Oriental Mills in this city. John P. 
Campbell was president of the Cranston Print 
Works Corporation for a number of years. He 
was also a director of the Second National Bank 
for more than thirty years, as well as being inter- 
ested in a number of enterprises. Owing to failing 
health he retired from active business in 1890. 


George D. Bromley, of the firm of James & 
George D. Bromley, Philadelphia, Pa., carpet and 
rug manufacturers, died recently at his home. The 
deceased was born in Yorkshire, Eng., seventy- 
five years ago. Mr. Bromley was a director of the 
Keystone Fire Insurance Company and was con- 
nected with many other business enterprises. He 
was a member of the manufacturers’ Club. 


Zibo M. Aldrich, a retired cotton manufacturer 
and former banker, died at his home in Pawtucket, 
R. I., October 23. He was 75 years of age, and is 
survived by a son. 

Martin V. Beiger, president of the 
Woolen Mfg. Co.. at South Bend, Ind., died re- 
llowing an operation for appendicitis. He 


was 58 years old 


Mishawaka 
cently 
D. Davis, one of the oldest woolen manufac- 


turers of Rhode Island, died at Providence on Oct. 
18th, aged 9o years. 














New Publications. 


\ Study of Satin Weaves (Etude des Armures-Sat- 
ns), by Paul Lamoitier; Reprint from |’ Indus 
rie Textile, Paris 

The reader will fing this series of articles to be 

n exhaustive treatise of satin weaves It first 

treats of the general theories of these weaves, as 

advanced by various designers, and a study of them 
cannot fail to broaden one’s understanding of this 


branch of weaving. Simple and com- 
pound satins are then systematically described and 
illustrated in the part of the work. The 
third part is devoted to combinations of satin with 
other weaves Although the text is in French, 
readers of English will find the work of great value 
on account of the numerous illustrations, which 
are to a large extent self explanatory. 


important 


second 


Guide for Chemical Testing in the Textile Indus- 
try (Anleitung zur Ausfuehrung textil-chem- 
ischer Untersuchungen); by Dr. Arthur Muel- 
ler; A. Hartleben, Vienna and Leipzig; price, 

$1.50. 

This book gives instruction for making the num- 
erous chemical tests of materials used in the tex- 
tile industry. The materials for which tests are 
given include the various textile fibres, bleaching 
materials, mordants, dyestuffs, soaps, weighting and 
finishing materials. The instructions are plainly 
given and well suited for manufacturers who do 
not employ chemists to do this kind of work. The 
text is in German. 





Determination of the Commercial Value of Cotton 
Fibres (Determination de la valeur commer- 
ciale des fibres de Coton); Yoes Henry, Agri- 
cultural Engineer; Augustin Challamel, 17 rue 
Jacob, Paris. 

The introduction of this book contains an account 
of the various attempts to raise cotton in the 
French colonies. The study of the fibre itself be- 
gins with sampling and measuring the length. 
This is followed by chapters on the measurement 
of diameters, determination of the strength and 





elasticity, each subject being treated in detail. The 
text is in French. 
Universal Map of Germany; Arthur Schneider, 


Leipzig-Reudnitz, Germany; Price, 50 cents. 
Over 16,000 places are shown on this map, which 
is enclosed in a folder for the use of travelers. An 
index gives the names of the places, arranged in al- 
phabetical order with a reference which enables 
each place to be found on the map without diffi- 
culty. 


(La Navigation sous-ma- 
Delpeuch; Felix Juven, 


Submarine Navigation 
rine); by Maurice 
Paris. Price $2.00. 

It is generally acknowledged that the French ex- 
cel all other people in submarine navigation and it 
is therefore particularly appropriate that a historical 
treatise like this should be written by a French au- 
thor. The development of submarine navigation 


from its origin in the sixteenth century is traced in 
detail 
trated 


The text is in French and is freely illus- 
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Victor 


France; price 


Manufacture Bleaching Materials; by 
Hoelbling;: Ch. Beranger, Paris, 
$3.00. 

Che original of this treatise on bleaching mate: 
als was published in German and its translatior 
ndicates~the favorable reception 
It is said to be the onl 


French 
has met with in Europe 
work devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
bleaching materials. Chis subject has heretofore 
handled in books on industrial chemistry 
Following is an abstract of the table of contents: 

1. Chlorine, Chloride of Lime; 2. Liquid Bleach 
ing Compounds; 3. Ozone; 4. Peroxide of Hydr: 
gen; 5. Peroxide of Sodium; 6. Persulphate of Am- 
monia; 7. Percarbonate of Potassium; 8. Perman- 
ganate of Potassium; 9. Permanganate 6f Sodium; 
10. Sulphurous Acids and Sulphates; 11. Hydrosul 
phurous Acids, Hydrosulphides. 


into 


been 


Electroiysis of Water; by Victor Engelhardt; Wil- 
helm Knapp, Halle, Germany; price $1.75. 

This is one of a series of monographs on applied 
electro-chemistry, avd begins with an_ historical 
sketch ef this branch of the science. The second 
division is devoted to the constitution of water. 
Section III gives a detailed account of the many 
methods of electrolysis proposed since 1885; illus 
trations have been freely introduced wherever re- 
quired to make the description clear. The fourth 
and concluding section treats of the practical appli- 
cations of electrolysis in the arts and industries. 
The text is in German. 

Fuel; Solid, Liquid and Gaseous; by H. J. Phillips; 
Gauthier-Villars, 55 Quai des Grands-Augus- 
tins, Paris; price $1.00. 

This is the second edition in French of an Eng- 
lish work which has met with a very favorable re- 
ception in scientific and industrial circles. It gives 
in concise form much valuable information regard- 
ing the comparative values of different fuels and 
the best methods of determining their efficiency. 
The author is consulting chemist of the Great East- 
ern Railway, and has utilized practical and purely 
theoretical knowledge to a marked degree in writ- 
ing this treatise. 


* 
> 





Business Literature. 


Interna 
York Cit 


Marris Smoke Consuming Furnaces; 
tional Steam Engineering Co., New 
and Atlanta, Ga. 

Our readers are already familiar with the Hart 
moke consuming furnace which was described 
the July issue of the Textile World Record. Th 
circular contains plans of the furnaces and muc! 
valuable information regarding their operation. | 
also gives a list of firms that have placed order 
for them. 


Pennsylvania Museum and School of Indust 
Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have received a copy of the twenty-sevent! 
arnual report of this institution, which contains th 
information usually furnished in such reports an 
indicates a very prosperous condition of this well 
known institution. 
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Tentering and Drying Machines; D. R. Kenyon & 
Son, Raritan, N. J. 

A pamphlet illustrating and describing the well- 
known Kenyon cloth drying machine A partial 
list of users, representing nearly every section of 
the country, is added. 

Power and Transmission; Dodge Manufacturing 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. ’ 

The August issue of this well-known publica- 
tion is specially interesting and hereafter the pam- 
phlet will be issued monthly instead of quarterly. 
This number contains some exccllent illustrations 
af plants equipped with the Dodge system of rope 
driving. Some of the installments illustrated pre- 
sented very difficult problems which were success- 
fully solved by the rope drive 


Forges and Blacksmith Machinery; Buffalo Forge 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
This booklet describes and illustrates different 
types of forges and blacksmith machinery built by 
the Buffalo Forge Company. 


Cotton Movement and Fluctuation; Latham, Alex- 
ander & Co., New York. 

This is the 1903 edition of a publication which is 
issued annually. It contains carefully compiled sta- 
tistics and other information concerning the move- 
ment, stock and price of cotton for a series of 
years, and should be in the possession of everyone 
directly interested in the cotton trade. 


Cotton Chats; Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

The October issue of this circular contains an 
interesting talk on looms called, “The Last Hope,” 
and a description of the latest hopper to be de- 
signed for the Northrop loom. On the last page 
is a plan and brief description of the Draper Co.’s 
plant at Hopedale. 





A BC Moist Air Dry Kiln; American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
A booklet describing the moist air dry kilns, 
flexible doors, A B C trucks and fans. 


Steel Plate Fans; 
Mich. 
An attractive booklet devoted to the well-known 
A B C fans and dryers built by this company 


American Blower Co., Detroit, 


Mechanical Draft; American Blower Co., 
Mich. 

This is a freely illustrated catalogue treating 
of mechanical draft for steam boilers, as applied by 
the American Blower Company. Induced draft 
has come to stay and users of steam should secure 
a copy of this catalogue, which contains much 
valuable information on the subject 


Detr« rit, 


Heating and Ventilation; 
Detroit, Mich. 

A descriptive catalogue in which are illustrated 
several of the many buildings throughout the 
country which are heated and ventilated by the 
\merican Blower Company 


American Blower Co., 


A B C Steel Plate Fans; American Blower Co., 
Detroit. Mich 
An attractive catalogue in which are described 


and illustrated the steel plate fans built by the 
American Blower Company. 





Graphite Lubricants; Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J ‘ 
A catalogue describing the different graphite 
lubricants manufactured by this well 
cern. 
o~ 





A Brisk Business. 


The Arlington Machine Works, Arlington 
Heights, Mass., are quite busy. They report 
within the last few weeks shipments of a large 
amount of machinery to various bleacheries, dye 
works, print works, and woolen mills, including: 
sewing machines, patent angular guides, 40 to 70 
inches wide; patent improved scutchers, 40, 45, 60, 
70 and 100 inches wide; belt stretchers, dyeing ma- 
chines, five bowl water mangles, washing machines, 
squeezers, liming machines, starch mangles, rock 
maple rollers 45 inch to to ft. face. Arthur Birch 
is sole owner of these works and has no connec- 
tion with any other concern. 


> 
> 








—Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. are very 
busy and have considerable machinery now in the 
course of erection. They are enlarging their shop 
facilities to meet the growing demands and are 
also enlarging their offices. 

The Mayo Knitting Machinery & Needle Co., 
Franklin Falls, N. H., builders of the “Acme” 
fully automatic knitter, have just received large 
orders from the Paramount Knitting Co., Chicago, 
Ill., who are already running a large number of 
the “Acme” machines in their several mills. 


eve 
> 











Something New. 


A novelty for putting up attractive packages has 
recently been placed on the market by G. Reis & 
Bro., 621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. It is tape 
with the name and brand of the manufacturer 
printed upon it These tapes are used to tie 
boxes, knit goods, hosiery, cloth, etc., are very 
strong and attractive and cost no more than the 
ordinary cord or tape used for this purpose, there- 
by allowing the manufacturer to place his adver- 
tisement before the consumer, as it would be im- 
possible to do by any other method, and without 
additional cost. The idea has been very success- 
fully introduced in Europe, but is new in this coun- 
try and should be of interest to the progressive 
manufacturer. 





Albion Knit Goods Co., Utica, N. Y. 


John Morgan, the proprietor of this mill, has 
been one of the oldest manufacturers of sweaters 
in Central New York. For sixteen years past he 
has been making the best grade of worsted and 
silk goods, using no cotton, and has built up a 
fine reputation in high classed trade. Through an 
error in the report in Knit Goods Directory, it was 
stated that he manufactures cotton and wool and 
mixed goods as well, but Mr. Morgan informs us 
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that this is a mistake, and that he manufactures 
only pure worsted goods, buying worsted yarn 
2/32, 2/10 and 1/16. 


2 
> 


The Gem Box Truck. 





In an advertisement of the City Forge & Iron 
Works, 424 East First Ave., Dayton, O., which ap- 
pears on another page, will be noted an illustration 
of a box truck, which is in large and growing use 
in factories, warehouses and stores, It is made of 
steel and cast iron, and will stand the hardest sort 
of usage. Although the truck only weighs 40 
pounds, it will carry a load of 2,000 pounds, and 
runs so easily that it may be pushed along the floor 
by a child. It is pushed close up to the box, which 
is then tilted over onto it, and the sharp steel 
points prevent the truck from sliding out from 
under the load. Arriving at its destination, the box 
or case is very easily tilted and ended up. The 
truck is made with or without rubber tires and 
roller bearings as may be desired. 

The builders offer to send one on approval, 
which may be returned at their expense if not sat- 
isfactory. 


- 


A Paris Branch. 





The Lunkenheimer Company, manufacturers of 
brass and iron steam specialties and engineering 
appliances, have established a branch office and 
storehouse at 24 Boulevard Voltaire, Paris, France, 
where a complete stock of their goods will be car- 
ried. This branch has been found necessary to ac- 
commodate their rapidly increasing foreign trade. 





The new hosiery mill of Cooper, Wells & Co., 
St. Joseph, Mich., is equipped with 170 “Acme” 
fully automatic knitters built by the Mayo Knit- 
ting Machinery & Needle Co., Franklin Falls, 
N. H. 





The Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Headquarters for finishing compounds, sizings 
and starches of all kinds are at the offices of the 
Arabol Mfg. Co., too William Street, New York. 
The late additions to their line of finishing com- 
pounds have been found very satisfactory by man- 
ufacturers, who have used them on bleaches, dye 
and print work and cotton piece goods. 

Besides their own products which have earned 
for them the enviable reputation of being all that 
is claimed for them, the Arabol people handle 
China clay, chloride of magnesium, imported po- 
tato starch, etc 


~ 
> 


The Blacksburg Spinning & Knitting Mi£ll, 
Blacksburg, S. C., have just added a number of 
“Acme” knitters to their plant. 








Special Paint for Steam Pipes. 


The Johnson Compound & Supply Co. of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., are,introducing a specialty which is 


of particular value in textile mills where there are 





long, stretches of steam pipe, which should be 
painted in such a way as to preserve. Steam pipe 
and machinery subjected to high temperature 
should be painted with just the right preparation. 
It is called Sumac Elastic Paint, and gives a rich, 
glossy black. It is particularly adapted for the pur- 
poses above stated, although is good for iron work 
of all kinds. No coal tar or benzine is used, which 
enables it to withstand a high temperature. Su- 
mac Elastic Paint is claimed never to get thick. 
A number of textile manufacturers have already 
made a trial of this paint and have pronounced it 
very satisfactory. The manufacturers will be 
pleased to send a sample for testing, express paid, 
and have issued a special circular on the subject. 


2 
> 





Good Demand for Woolen Machinery. 


Messrs. John Heathcote & Son, builders of ten- 
tering and drying machines, Providence, R. I., re- 
port that there has been a good demand for their 
machinery during the summer and autumn months. 
They have lately furnished their tentering and dry- 
ing machines to the Matteawan Mfg. Co., Mattea- 
wan, N. Y., for felts; Grosvenor Woolen Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass., for felts; Bowden Felt Co., Millbury, 
Mass., making the third machine for these parties; 
Knox Woolen Co., Camden, Me., for felts; Lippitt 
Woolen Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; Golden Gate 
Woolen Co., San Francisco, Cal.; The Brightwood 
Mfg. Co., No, Andover, Mass.; Akers & Taylor, 
Charlton City, Mass.; E. Kenyon & Son, Kenyon, 
R. I.; W. H. Prendergast, Pascoag, R. I.; Wake- 
field Mfg. Co., Wakefield, R. I.; The Penman Mfg. 
Co., St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada; Laconia 
Woolen Co., Laconia, N. H. They are building 
machines for The Merrimac Woolen Co., Lowell, 
Mass.; two machines for C. G. Wood & Co., 
Quinapoxet, Mass.; A. G. Dewey & Co., Quechee, 
Vt.. and The American Woolen Co., Burlington 
Milis, Winooski, Vt., making the third machine 
for this mill. 





4 





> 





Pure Water for Mexico. 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company of Pittsburg, 
Pa., manufacturers of the Scaife and We-Fu-Go 
systems for softening and purifying water, have 
appointed Mr. C. A, Malau of the City of Mexico, 
their sole representative in that republic for the sale 
of their various systems for this purpose. 

This company is now manufacturing every type 
of water purifying system, intermittent or contin- 
uous, treating the water either hot or cold. Their 
extensive experience in this line eminently fits 
them for carrying out any kind of water purifica- 
tion. 

They are now softening and purifying with their 
various systems 350.000,000 gallons of water daily 
for steam boilers and other industries where pure, 
soft water is desirable. 

Mr. Malau is especially well fitted to look after 
his clients in Mexico, as he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the engineering and industrial wants 
of that country. 
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Arthur Birch, proprietor of the Arlington Ma- 
chine Works, Arlington Heights, Mass., builders 
of textile finishing machinery, was present at the 
sale of the Damon Company’s property, and bought 
some of their finest machine tools. He also pur- 
chased a handsome office safe at the sale. 


ms 


Mill Baskets. 


Morris & Co., Yardville, N. J., manufacturers of 
the Morris spring bottom duck mill basket, have 
recently furnished a number of mill baskets for the 
Arlington Mulls, Lawrence, Mass.; Edgeworth 
Mill, Worcester, Mass.; Thorndike Co., Thorndike, 
Mass.; The Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
and a number of other mills. This firm also ‘manu- 
factures an excellent duck mill truck which is being 
used in a number of the leading mills. The U. S. 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co. recently placed them in 
their Auburn, Me., plant. 











Hunting in the Maine Woods. 


The rush is on! Hundreds are now journeying 
towards the Maine woods. The sportsman who 
has tired at blazing at the numerous deer, is now 
waiting for a shot at the big fellows. The law 
was off on moose Oct. 15, and this giant of the 
forest, the king of the Maine woods is crashing 
through the brush of the celebrated Moosehead, 
Aroostook, Rangeley and Washington County 
regions, pursued by the enthusiastic nimrod. 

Get your gun and enjoy a week or two in 
Maine’s timberlands. Health and sport await you. 
Send a two cent stamp to the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, for 
the beautiful illustrated booklet called “Fishing & 
Hunting.” It tells all about the game region of 
Maine and New Brunswick. 





New Pittsburg Office. 





Diamend Drill & Machine Co. of Birdsboro, Pa., 
has opened an office in Pittsburg in the Farmers 
Jank Building, in charge of Mr. G. B. Nutt, the 
Pittsburg representative of Pilling & Crane, this 
latter firm being their Pittsburg agents. 


Tr 





The Hussong Dyeing Machine for Sulphur 
Black. 


It has been found that the Hussong dyeing 
machine is remarkably well adapted for dyeing 
sulphur black on cotton skein yarn. The principle 
on which the machine works has commended itself 
to many large manufacturers and dyers. A sulphur 
black machine of ordinary size will dye 3,000 
pounds of sulphur black on cotton yarn in ten 
hours and requires only the attendance of two 
men. The yarn is entirely submerged during the 
dyeing operation. No pumps or special reservoirs 
are used to change the dye liquor. After a batch 
is dyed the whole dye frame with all the yarn on 
it is lifted by means of a powerful compressed air 
hoisting carriage and moved to the adjacent dye 





tub to be washed. The time required by this 
operation is only one minute and, therefore, the 
yarn has no chance to become oxidized. 

The claims made for the sulphur black machine 
are saving in power, steam, floor space, dye liquor 
and labor. It is built by the American Dyeing 
Machine Co., 609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 





Baling Cloth with Steel. 





The continued development of the steel and iron 
industries and the expansion of the field for metal 
specialties has of late become more marked than 
ever. TFlardly a week passes but those in the trade 
hear of some new commercial domain into which 
the all-powerful King Steel has forced his way. 
One of the most important products, the sale of 
which has largely increased of late is wire rope and 
cables. With the improved machinery and proc- 
esses now in use this material is rapidly displacing 
Kemp cordage and giving good satisfaction. An- 
cther place where an enormous tonnage is con- 
sumed yearly is in the making of metal lath, roof- 
ing and cornices in place of wood. Various styles 
of wall construction, fireproof mainly, are consid- 
ered to be superior to all others because they are 
made from light but strong metal. Factories and 
schoclhouses are being equipped with metal closets 
and wardrobes. The introduction of the electric 
sucface cars with all the countless fixtures and 
supplies for cars and equipment, poles, arms, track, 
etc., have helped to swell the tonnage of iron and 
steel products. Perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing phases of the development referred to above, 
mere especially to textile men who are, as a rule, 
very conservative and loath to change from time 
proven methods, is the adoption by many prom- 
inent mills of a flat steel band, to take the place of 
rope for baling cotton cloth. Ten years ago any- 
one suggesting to a cotton manufacturer that he 
would be sending his export bales out bound with 
steel would have been ridiculed. Nearly all the 
bales shipped today, however, are put up with this 
material. By means of a very ingenious but simple 
buckle the knot of the rope is imitated and the 
bales are neatly and securely bound at less than 
half the cost of rope. In addition to the reduced 
cost the users say that it is easier to adjust this 
buckle and is less hard on the hands of the help 
than rope. It is said by exporters that the Chinese 
use this band upon removing it from the bales for 
making small buttons and other articles, which is 
one reason why they have accepted it so readilv. 

Anyone desiring further information regarding 
this bale tie can secure it upon application to the 
sole patentees and manufacturers, the De Haven 
Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* 
> 





Gauges and Recording Instruments. 


The Standard Gauge Mfg. Co., 107 North Frank- 
lin St., Syracuse, N. Y., are manufacturers of a wide 
range of high grade pressure and vacuum gauges 
for all purposes, as well as thermometers for all 
engineering purposes, engine counters, speed indi- 
cators, water gauges, air cocks, proving pumps, 
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pyrometers, safety valves, 


gauge testing pumps, 
are used in greater 


etc. Almost all these specialties 
or less degree in textile mills. 

The Standard Gauge Mfg. Co. issues complete 
catalogues of their specialties indexed and ar- 
ranged for quick reference, and these should be in 
the catalogue files of every textile establishment 
for reference when in need. 





Soft Water. 


Pure water is a prime necessity for textile man- 


There is not one process in which 
not depend upon a 


these 


ufacturing. 

success does 
water. In many offer 
insurmountable difficulties to manufacturing. The 
growth of many sections of the country has been 
retarded by the fact that manufacturers, while find- 
facilities necessary for their business, 
For this rea- 


supply of pure 


localities impurities 


ing all other 
cannot get a supply of good water. 
son an economical method of purifying and soften- 
ing water is of widespread interest in the textile 


industry. 

The Kennicott Water 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIL, 
trade a system of water purification which they are 
confident solves the problem for both large and 
We hope to present to our readers 
detailed and 

which has 


Softener Company, 77 
is offering to the 


small mills. 
in an early issue of the magazine 
description of this 


met the most thorough tests, as the 


illustrated system 


successfully 
following letter will show: 


Mankato, Minn., 
Kennicott Water Softener Co., 
Jackson Boulevard, 

Chicago, IIl. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of the 25th, 
will say that your water softener, which you in- 
stalled here a vear ago, is running very satisfac- 
torily, and is giving excellent all-around satistac- 
tion. We are enabled to get out a better appear- 
ing wool hose when using this water for scouring 
purposes than we ever did before. They feel 
softer and loftier, and are entirely free from that 
harshness and wiry feeling which was their most 
important feature prior to the installation of your 
softener. We would say off-hand that the saving 
in soap in cur Scouring Department, where these 
scoured as compared with last 
runs from 60 to 75 per cent. less, that is, less 
than it was before we installed your softener. 
This is rather a hard thing, however, to deter- 
mine, as we are at the present time scouring from 
per cent. more goods in our scouring 
room than we were during the same length of 
time before your softener was installed, and there 
has been no increase whatsoever in our soap bill, 
which we consider quite a remarkable fact. 

Furthermcre, we have had saving in dye 
stuff: before in dyeing our goods and using the 
hard water we often had to scour them over again 
at considerable expense, and sometimes dye them 


Sept. 26, 1903. 
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over again. Owing to the hardness of the water 
the dyes were not absolutely fast in the goods, al- 
though they were supposed to be absolutely fast 
under ordinary conditions. This in itself shows a 
saving as the softened water has enabled us to 
produce better results, cleaner and more perfect, 
and better appearing goods than we ever did be- 
fore, and it is very rarely now that we have to 
send them back for rescouring. They are 
cleaner, brighter, and in every respect much more 
attractive in appearance, which in itself is worth 
considerable money to us in making our goods 
The softened water has also caused a saving in 
the cost of boiler compounds, of course, as a mat- 
ter of fact. We do not know what we would do 
if we did not have this water softener here at the 
present time. Yours truly, 
— Mills Co., 
W. Hixon, Pres. 

We think there is a great acid for your softener 
in the textile and laundry lines, particularly in 
woolen mills. : 

The system is now used by a large number of 
manufacturers in different parts of the country, 
supplying pure water for many different purposes. 
An interesting descriptive catalogue may be had 
by addressing the Textile Department of the com- 
pany. 





A Marvelous Charm. 


From the moment one steps from the train at 
Lakewood he is conscious of entering a different 
atmosphere. The scent of the pines prevails and 
the quict aristocratic surroundings are impressive. 
The broad roadway in front of the station jis 
thronged with fashionable turnouts, and without 
noise or confusion the visitor is whisked aw: ay to 
his hotel, than which there is none finer in the 
land. At these vast abodes there is none of the 
cold, chilly atmosphere so often found at resort 
hostelries; instead the spacious reception rooms are 
cheery with great log fires: tone is added by the 
charming decorations, and the courtliness with 
which the guest is met places an assurance on the 
whole, while the service in every respect is such 
that the guest remarks it. Lakewood’s cottage set 
tlement is now of considerable proportions and 
Mr. George J. Gould has built a magnificent estate 
at Lakewood, which he makes as his home for a 
greater part oi the year. 

There is nothing undignified or trashy regarding 
Lakewood; its streets are of macadam, broad, well 
kept, and shaded by towering trees, and the pre 
vailing sport is driving, for the roads in 
direction are excellent. Golf and polo are like- 
wise popular and the facilities for each are excep 
tional. 

The New Jersey Central is the only road reach- 
ing Lakewood, and its train service from New 
York or Philadelphia is fast and frequent. If you 
are interested in Lakewood send for Lakewood 
Brochure to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., New Jersey 
Central, (143), N. Y. City. The book is free for 
the asking. 


every 





Recent Textile Patents. 


BLEACHING. APPARATUS FOR. 
Freidrich C. Theis, Ohligs, Germany. 

CARD CUTTING MACHINE, Jacquard. 740,- 
694. Vernon Royle, Paterson, N. J. 

CLOTH GOVERNING APPARATUS for Guid- 
ing and Straightening Woven Fabrics. 739,968. 
Abraham Wood and Edward Nightingale, 
Ramsbottom, England. 

COMBING MACHINE. CIRCULAR. 741,088, 
John H. Whitehead, Apperley Bridge, and Al- 

LOOM PICKER Stick Connection. 729,797. Eu- 
gene Rivet, Woonsocket, R. I., assignor to 
[Isaac B. Merriman, Providence, R. I. 


741,188. 





This invention relates to devices for connecting 
lug-straps to the picker-staffs of looms. In this 
instance the connecting device is made up of a 
body formed of one piece of metal and comprising 
end loops b, having screw-tapped apertures c in 


their outer cross-bars d, longitudinal bars e, con- 
necting the side bars of the end loops, and a longi- 
tudinal bar f, connecting the outer cross-bars d of 
said end loops and round or convex at its outer 
side, a metallic shoe g, adapted to be interposed 
between the cross-bars d and longitudinal bar f of 
the body and the outer edge of the picker-staff, 
and screws h bearing in the apertures c of the body 
and adapted to press at their inner ends against 

the shoe g. 

COTTON PRESS. OSCILLATING. 741,085. 
Samuel J. Webb, Minden, La. 

FABRICS. 
and Opening Textile. 
Saxonville, Mass. 

LOOM. SWIVEL. 740,717. Joseph Wadsworth, 
Paterson, N. J. 

SELF-CENTERING SPINDLE. 740,354. Sam- 
uel F, Carpenter, Pawtucket, R. I. 

HEDDLE BARS or SUPPORTS. 
Device for, 742,120. 
Pelzer, S. C., 
dale, Mass. 

LOOM DOBBY. 741,225. John A. Clark, Wor- 
cester, Mass., assignor to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM. FILLING, REPLENISHING. 741,700. 
Jonas Northrop,-Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM. FILLING, REPLENISHING. 741,717. 
Alonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM LET-OFF MECHANISM. 741,661. Wil- 
liam Haynes, Atlanta, Ga., assignor to Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM LET-OFF eT 741,602. Heinrich 
Widmer, Union Hill, Vs 

LOOM NEEDLE MOTION. Pile Fabric. 740,- 
903. Anthony J. O’Reilly, Worcester, Mass., 
assignor to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM PATTERN CHAIN. 741,230. Joseph T. 
Cyr, Worcester, Mass., assignor to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM PICKER STICK MOTION. $741,170. 
Orren A. Sawyer, Lowell, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM. POWER. 12,159. (Reissue). Samuel F. 
Patterson, Baltimore, Md. 

LOOM HEDDLE FRAME. 729,447. 
G. Wirtalla, New York, N. Y. 

This invention relates to improvements in loom 
heddle-frames of that class wherein a series of 
heddles are strung on heddle-bars, the latter being 
stayed in place by hooks attached to the end por- 
tions of the frame. Heretofore considerable diffi- 
culty has been experienced by operators in adjust- 
ing the heddles within the frame and in applying or 
removing the heddles. This is due, primarily, to 
the attachment of the stay-hooks to the frame in a 
substantially permanent way, and this makes it 
necessary for the operator to forcibly lift the hed- 
dle-bars over the hooks, which practice is objec- 
tionable for two reasons: First, the heddles are 
strained or stretched lengthwise to such an ex- 
tent that they are frequently broken or made use- 
less, and, secondly, the application of force by the 
hands hurts them to such an extent that oper- 
ators object to changing the heddles. 


741,750. David Welsh, 


Clamping 
Humphreys W. Jordan, 
assignor to Draper Co., Hope- 


Rudolph 
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view of the same; Fig. 3, a detached perspective 
view of one of the pintles. 
SPINNING APPARATUS. RING. 741,777. 
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Hil “fh My 7 r ‘i | My George O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 
| i! J | et i or to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
He ty SPINNING APPARATUS. YARN. $741,101. 
rT hh 7) 7) iN") 

a Th ‘ , John Booth, Central Falls, R. I. 

oT } SPINNING+FRAME GUIDE EYE. $740,611. 








| (" William O. O. Aldrich, Whitinsville, Mass., as- 

signor to the Whitin Machine Works, Inc., 

Whitinsville, Mass. 

| \ SPINNING MACHINE. 739,983. Malcolm 

Campbell, Boston, Mass. 

SPINNING SPINDLE. 741,638. John C. Ed- 
wards, Brookline, Mass., assignor to Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

SPOOLING MACHINE THREAD GUIDE. 
741,666. Lewis T. Houghton, Worcester, Mass. 

TWISTING MACHINE STOP MOTION. 740,- 
638. George I. Fiske, Providence, R. I., as- 
signor to Howard and Bullough Machine Co., 
Ltd., Pawtucket, R. I 

WARP STOP MOTION. 740,672. Arthur P. S. 
Macquisten, Glasgow, Scotland. 

YARNS with VOLATILE LIQUIDS. Treating. 
740,778. John E. Prestwich, Farnworth, Eng- 
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land, 
: Wool Combing Machine. 735,980. Thomas A, 
} Jackson and Walter E. Thompson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Spinning Machine. Guide Board for. 736,130. The object of this invention is to provide a dur- 
Henry R. Mitchell, New York, N. Y. able and effective substitute for the usual dabbing- 





This invention relates to supports for thread- 
guides connected detachably or fixedly with said 
support and adjustable to carry the eye to and from 
different positions. It consists in forming the sup- 
ports of wire bent to form sockets for the reception 
of pintles and with the ends extended to form stops 
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when required, as illustrated in the accompanying 
drawings, in which— 

Figure 1 is a plan view of the improved support, brushes whereby the web of wool is sedanid down 
showing the same applied to the frame and support- into the spaces between the pins of the large and 


ing a detachable guide. Fig. 2 is a perspective small “circles” of a wool-combing machine. 
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C. E. RILEY & CO. 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, FIASS. 













BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 

















AGENTS FOR 





HOWARD & BULLOUGH, Ltd., Picking, Revolving Flat Cards, Electric and Mechan- 
ical Stop Motion Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames, Spin- 
ning and Twisting, New Patent Self-Acting Mules, Spoolers, Warpers and Slashers, 

RICHARD THRELFALL, Patent Fine Spinning Mules, 100s to 350s. 

HALL & STELLS, Worsted Machinery. 

CONSTRUCTION DE MACHINES, Ci-Devant, F. J.Grun. French Worsted Machinery. 

HOYLE & PRESTON, Noble Combs, Back Washing Machines, ete. 

JAMES TOMLINSON, Ltd., Cotton Waste Machinery; Engine Cleaning and Hard Waste 
Breaking Machines, ete. 

JOHN HAIGH & SONS, Ltd., Woolen and Worsted Cards, Fearnoughts, Feeds, etc, 

THOS. BROADBENT & SONS, Hydro Extractors, Patent Suspended Steam and Elec- 
trical Driven, Machines kept in stock in Boston. 

JOHN WHITELEY & SONS, Card Clothing for Cotton; Tempered Steel, Plough 
Ground, Needle Pointed. 

L. M. TETLOW & SONS, Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted; Tempered Steel, 
Needle Pointed. 

J. GREENHALGH & SONS, Cotton Waste Willows, for Fly, Strips, Picker Droppings, etc. 

DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd., Grinding Rolls and Emery Filleting. Stock kept in Boston. 


SPINDLES, FLYERS, FLUTED ROLLS, ETC. 



















mporrees or EGYPTIAN COTTON 
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Mate Cling-Surface With Oil 


You can reduce your friction load considerably by using proper oils but you 
can do as much again by using Cling-Surface also. 

Every tight belt means enormous friction on bearings. It is tight to prevent 
slipping. Stop slip with Cling-Surface and you need no tight belts. It’s a simpler 
matter than oil and as important. 

This belt is in the Valley Woolen Mill, Cherry Valley, Mass. What's the 
friction load? Pretty low, yet the belt pulls the whole mill. 

CLING-SURFACE MFG CO 199-205 Virginia St Buffalo N Y 


BOSTON 170 Summer St NEW YORK 39 Cortlandt St PHILADELPHIA The Bourse 








The LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


Are made of best materials and fully warranted. Made in screw and flange ends 
from two inches up. Endorsed and specified by intelligent steam users every- 
where. Write for catalogue of Superior Brass and Iron Engineering Appliances. 


THE LUNHENHEIMER COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
BRANCHES: 26 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK; 35 Great Dover Street, LONDON. 








Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following 


classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 


this classified list. 


The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Aocttans Cabinets. 
Putnam 
Air RGestes System. 
American Moistening Co, 
Appraisers. 
American Appraisal 
Architects and Min Engineers. 
Ballinger & Perrott. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Gray, Arthur F. 
Patterson, H. C. 
Stearns & Castor. 
Suck, Adolph 
Asphalt ana Concrete. 
Warren Bros. 
Automatic Feeds for Cards. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton 
and ool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Ce, 
Automatic Shuttle and Loom 
Attachments. 
Asala Co. 
Stafford, G. W. Mfg. Co. 
Automatic Sprinklers. 
International Sprinkler Co. 
Balling Machine. ¢ 
North Chelmsford Machine Co, 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 
—See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 
Ballou Basket Works, 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Bale Ties. 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Belting. 
Boston Belting Ce. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Jemiey Manufacturing Ce. 
Keystone Leather Belting Works. 
Main Belting Co. 
Popham, Henry, & Son. 
Shultz Belting Co, 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Mach. Ce. 
—See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Cutters. 
Luther, C. A. & Co, 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas. Crucible Co. 
Keystone Leather Belting Werks. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Diamond Drill & Machinery Ce. 
Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 
Blenching Kiers. 
Allen, Wm. & Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works). 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Block Cutting for Printing. 
Atias Copper Stamp Works. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Ce. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
Murray, Chas. O. 
New ry peuite Ce. 
Sweet & Do 
Tebbets, BE. i. & Co. 
Bollers. 
——See Steam Boilers. 
Boiler Setting. 
Harris, J. B. 
Boxes, a Boards, Ete. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Ete. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page 


Bexes (Paper). 

— See Paper Boxes. 

Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co. 

Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 

——See Tapes, Braids and Bdgings. 
Brass (Perforated). 

——See under Perforated Metal. 
Brokers. 
Shoemaker, 
Brushes. 
Felton, S. A. & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Brushers. 

——See Napping Machines. 
Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble eee 
Sargent’s, C. G., 

Smith, Jas., Wale Machteers Co. 
Burlaps. 
Stoddard, 
Calico 


M. France. 


Ca. 


Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Printers Machinery 
and Supplies. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works). 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons 

Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 

—-See also Dyeing, 


Bleachi ng, Machin- 


ery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Ballou Basket Works. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co, 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Ce. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., ns. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth. Elijah. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E. & Co, 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Card Feeds. 
——See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Castings. 
Iivermore, Homer F. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Fiedt, Geo. D. & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co, 
Clocks. 
Howard, E., Clock Co. 
Riggs & Brothers. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works). 
Luther, C. A. & Co. 
‘Nutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery 
Smith, F. L. 
Speed Changing Pulley Co. 
Coal, 
Big Brushy Coal & Coke Co 


Such omissions 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William & Co. 
Hood, R. H. 
Philadelphia wy Machinery 
Riley, C. E. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Townsend. Thomas. 
Combustion System. 
Harris, J. B. 
Commission Agents. 
English-Greene Co. 
Conveying Machinery 
Chains. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Cup es. 
——See Paper Tubes. 
Copper (Perforated). 
—See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Ce. 
Coppersmiths, 
Beer, Paul. 


Co. 


Badger. E. B. & Sons Co. 
Copper Work fer Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 
les, 


Jr., Co., 8. 
Ww. Bz 


Riley, C. BE. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Ce. 

Cotton a eames 
Buffalo Forge 

Cotton on a 

Altemus, Jacob K. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co, 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth, Elijah. 

Barker, James. 

Brigham, Arthur A. 

Brownell, G. L. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, 

Curtis & Marble Machine Ce. 

Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Fairmount Machine Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Houghton, L. T. 

Howard & Bullough American Mach. Ces. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Kitson Machine 
Evan A. 
Oswald. 

Lowe, Stephen C. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. BE. & Co. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co. 

Howard & Bullough American Mach. Cr 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Cotton Softeners. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Loos & Dilworth. 

Cotton Waste. 

Becker, C. W. 
Blaisdell, Jr., 
Charles, W. B. 

Crayons. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 

Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Adams Rib & Top Cutting Co. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.). 
Universal Cutter Co. 


Co. 


Co., 8. 


numbers, follows this list. 
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Dating and Time Stamps. 
Riggs & Brothers. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Ca, 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Stafford, George W. Co., The. 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) | 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Machine Works, 


Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works). | 


Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge 5 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Hartford Blower Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co, 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Drying Boards. 

William C. 


— See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 

Allington & Curtis Mfg. Oo. 

Hartford Blower Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Byers, 


Blissville Mills. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 

Cold Spring ‘Dyeing > Bleaching Co. 
Cooper Mercerizing Co. 

Cranston Worsted Mills (yarns). 


ers. 


Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Keystone Fast Black Dye Works. 
Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Molt Bros. (Indigo Blue). 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co. 
Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 
Rothe, 0. & P., Man. & Supply Co., Ltd. 
Rowland, Samuel. 
Whittier Mills. 
Wild, Chas. E. 

Dyeing. Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing Machinery. 

American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Yarn Dyeing Machine Co. 
Antisdel, E. M. (Knit Dryer). 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Machine Works. 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works). 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dubois, A. N. 
Empire Laundry Machinery Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 
Fairmount Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Heathcote, John & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co, 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Somerville Machine W’ks, Birch Bros. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F.. Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 

Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E M. 

Dyestuffs ws Guembenta, 
Atteaux, F. E. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with 


Bleachers and Finish- | 


Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Dillon & Co. 
Dubois, A. N. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Ce. 
Ford, J. B., Co, 
Fortner, L. B. 
Geigy Aniline & Extract Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Holliday 
Johnson, 
Kuttroff, 
Leyland, 
Metz, Il. A. & Co. 
Molt Bros. (Indigo Blue). 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co. 
Roessler & Hassl Ch 
Selling Co., The. 
Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Sykes & oe 
Thayer, Ed. 
Vila, H. 
Wild, Charles E. 
Dynamos and Motors. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Rdgings. 
Tapes, Braids and Bdgings. 
Electrical tT Construction. 
General Electric Co, 
Electric Fans, 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hartford Blower Co, 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia ew Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant Co., 
| Electric Lightina. 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Motors, 
General Electric . 
Sturtevant Co., B. 
Electrotyping ona Printing. 
Smith Bros. 
Whitcomb, H. C. & Co, 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Employers Time Recorders. 
Riggs & Brothers. 
| Exhaust Heads, 
Burt Manufacturing Co. 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Pittsburg Gage & Supply Co. 
Sturtevant. B. F., Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
——See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh =. & nw gaa Co. 
Scaife, W. 5 
Feeds. 
—Gge Automatic Feeds. 
Filters. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Finishing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Fire Hose. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Proof Doors and Windows, 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Lawson, Samuel & Sons. 
Flated Rolls. 
Baker Machine Co. 
Hood, R. H. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Flyers. 
Baker Machine Co 


Pickhardat & Co. 
Thos. & Co. 





and 


Textile Machinery Co. 
Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
| Friction Clutches. 
| ———See Clutches. 
ww Cones. 
vi 
‘Fuel’ Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Ce. 
| Fuvance ~~ Boilers. 


Fulling Mills for 
Goods. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Garnetts. 
— Textile Machinery Co. 
Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Gas , ** ines. 
| on Lewis. 
|Gas Exhausters. 
ba Blower a» 
| Sturtevant Co., B 
| Gaskets | aber). 
| _ Boston iting Co. 
| 
| 


Gaug Sing 
| Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Standard Gauge Mfg. Co. 
Gears. 
Horsburgh & Scott. 
| New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
| Whiton, The D. B., Co. 
| Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Heating. 
——See Ventiifting. 
| Heddles. 
| Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
| Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Watson, L. 8., Mfg. 
Hose. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Hosiery Fs - rime 
Pearson, J. T. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Saranac Electrical Mfg. 
Hosiery (Winders). 
Brigham, Arthur A. 
Humidifying Apparatas,. 
American Air Moistening Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Brigham, Arthur A. 
Empire Laundry Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Interior Telephone System. 
Allen-Hussey Co. 
Ironing Machines Knit 
s00ds. 
Craw, J. W., ITaundry Machinery Co. 
Empire Laundry Machinery Co. 
Jacquard Cards. 
Rogers Paper Mfg. Co. 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons, 
Knit Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Ete. 
Cathcart, John & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co. 
Hepner & Horwitz. 
Krout & — Mfg 
Weimar Bros. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet, Ete. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Fink, John. 
Johnson Novelty & Mill Supply Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Sewing Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co 
Stafford & Holt. 
Stanton & Lewis. 


Co. 


for 


Trim- 


Co. 


page numbers, follows this list. 
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vor "“SLASHERS 
onany floor of your mill 


when a 


Sturtevant Fan 


is employed to positively exhaust the 
steam direct from the hoods. 





It increases the output and prevents condensation. 
Applicable to old or new plants. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LONDON 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Lioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 





Knitting Machinery. 
Adams Rib and Top Cutting Mch. Coe. 
American Knitting Machine Co. 
Branson Machine Co. 
Brinton, H. & Co, 
Champion Machine Co. 
Claes & Fientje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Ce. 
Hemphill Machine Co. 
Hess, J. Calvin. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.). 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lindley, Geo. W. 
Ludwig, E. H. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Ce. 
McMichael, A. 
McMichael & Wildman Mfg. 
Mueller, Arthur. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Pepper Machine Works. 
Richter, Wolfgang. 
Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Ce 
Scott & Williams. 
Seyfert & Donner. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Standard Machine Co. 
Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros. 
Walther, Otto. 
Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 
Brinton, H. & Co. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Freeman Bros. 
Ives, Loyal T. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 


Ce. 


Co. 


Co. 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 
Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co. 
Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
aT oa 
Saranac Electrical Co. 
Laboratory Outils, 
Feidt. Geo. D. & Co. 
Leather Boards. 
Rogers Paper Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Lockers. 
Narragansett Machine Co 
Loom Forks, 
Clegg Weft Fork Co. 


| Looma. 


Asala Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Fairmount Machine Works. 
Howard Fndy. & Mch. Wks. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen , Co. 
Stafford, George Ww. * 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 
Beattie’s Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Lumpers. 
Gerry, George & Son. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed. ro. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Taylor, James. 


(For Wire). 


Walder, J. 


|Measuring and Folding Ma- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


chines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 
Mechanical Draft. 

American Blower Co. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., 
Mechanical Engineers. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Hartford Blower Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Suck, Adolph. 
Mercantile qpener. 

Dun, R. G. & Ce 
Mercerizers. 

Blissville Mills. 

Brown, J. E. Cotton Wks. 

Cooper Mercerizing Co. 


| Mercerizing Machinery. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville ane, Works). 
Butterworth, H. W. & Son 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 
Mill Architects, 
See Architects & Mill Engineers. 
Mill Brushes. 
See Brushes. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
mill § Sewing Machines. 
——See Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Barker, James. 
Brigham, Arthur A. 
Bristol, The, Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page pumbers, follows this list. 
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RUBEROID ROOFING 


Trade Mark Registered. 


STANDARD FOR TWELVE YEARS. 


The only prepared Roofing for mills, factories, foundries, etc., which has proved Its ability to 
resist the severest conditions. Proof against water, acids, heat, alkalies, gases, fumes, etc. 
Fire-resisting. Practically indestructible. Outlasts tin and tron. Send for samples and 
Booklet I. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
104 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 








Mill Supplies—cont. Loos & Dilworth. Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill. Murphy, KE. W. & Co. Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. New York & New Jersey Lubricant Oo. Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. Stephenson Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co. Oilless Bearings. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Easton-Burnham Co. Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Hartford Blower Co. Overhead Tracks. Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Sellers, William & Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. Overhead Trolley Track. Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Johnson Novelty & Mill Supply Co. Putnam & Co. Speed Changing Pulley Co. 
Keystone Leather Belting Works. | Overseaming Machines. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. | Champion Machine Co. Preparatory Machinery (Cot- 
Main Belting Co. Merrow Machine Co. ton). 
Morris & Co. Union Special Sewing Machine Co. Atherton, A. T., Mach. 
Murphy, E. W. & Co. | _ Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. | Oxidizing Machinery. Kitson Machine Co. 
Putnam & Co. Dubois, A. N. Riley, C. EB. & Co. 
Riley, C. B. & Co. Packing. Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Russell, J. & Co. Boston Belting Co. Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. Paint. Press Boards and Fenders. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. Standard Paint Co. Rogers Paper Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Stephenson ‘Mfg. Co. | Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- | pressers. a 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. ing. Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Sweet & Doyle. | _Jobnson, C. A., & Co. Baker Machine Co. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. Paper Tubes. Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works). 
Ward & Vandegrift. Sayford Paper Specialty Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. Patent Solicitors. Presses. 
Watson, L. 8., Mfg. Co. Crosby & Gregory. Boomer & Boschert Press Co 
Mill Trucks. Howson & Howson. Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
City Forge & Iron Works. Siggers & Siggers. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Napping Machinery. Straley, Hasbrouck & Schloeder. Gessner, David. 
American Napping Machine Co. Perforated Metals. Hart, Charles. . 
Borchers, Richard C. & Co. Beckley, A. J. & Co. Howard Foundry & Mch Ww ks. 
Columbia Napping Machine Co. Peroxide of Sodium. North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Reessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. Spence & Rideout. 
Gessner, David. Pipes and Fittings. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Jones, Lewis. Pancoast, Henry B. & Co. Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Parks & Woolsen Machinery Ce. Walworth Manufacturing Co. Pressure Regulators. 
Woonsocket Napping Machinery Coe. Pneumatic Conveying. Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Noils (Silk). ——See Ventilating. Mason Regulator Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. Power Transmission Machin- Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ryle, Wm. & Co. ery. Pulleys. 
Nambering ~ x Allis-Chalmers Co —-See Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Force, Wm. A., & American Drying Machinery Co Pumps. 
O11 Cups. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Lunkenhelmer Co. Dodge Mfg. Co Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. Evans, G. Frank. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Oil Filters. Fairmount Machine Works Pump Governors. 
Burt Manufacturing Co. Horsburgh & Scott Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Ce. Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks. Mason Regulator Co. 


Oils. Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Alphabetical aavestaine Index, with page numbers, follows this List. 


CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 
ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 





A Sure Sign of Excellence 


“OUR TRADE MARK——— 


ON 


Belting, Hose, PacKing, 


Rubber 


Covered Rollers 


BOSTON BELTING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


BOSTON 


James Bennett Forsyth, Gen. 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 


Mer. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS of every description. 
9OFO68O8 $8686868 68686868 68686868 686868068 6800808068 68080008 





Parifying e. Filtration 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Quillers. 
North Chelmsford Machine 
Rag Pickers. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Raw Hide Gears. 
Horsburgh & Scott. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Reed and Harness 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
hey J. 
Reels. 
Luther, C. A. & Co. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfz. Co. 
Remnants, 
Feingold, H. & D. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Rope and _— Machinery. 
Garsed, 
Haskell- hg Machine Co., The 
Rope Transmissions. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Laminar Fibre Co. 
N. E. Ventilating & ened Co. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. 
Rubber Covered Rollers 
Goods. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Rubberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Scales. 
Sweet & Doyle. 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools. 
American School of Correspondence. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Secondhand Machinery. 
— See Mchry. Dealers also classified ads 
Sereens (Perforated). 
——fiee under Perforated Metal. 
Selling Agents. 
——See Commission Merchants. 
Separators. 
Draper Co.. The 
Sewing Machines and Sapplies. 
Arlingten Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 


Plants. 


Co. 


Manufac- 


Co. 


Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. 
Champion Machine ‘ 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Somerville Machine W’ks, Birch Bros. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Sewing Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8S. M. Co. 

Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Shearing Machinery. 
——See oe Drying, 
Finish 
Sheet Meter Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Shoddies. 
——See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works). 
Butterworth. H. W., Sons Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Sagpttes. 
Hall, I. Co. 
Singe Pintes. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works). 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Knapp, Charles H. 
Somerville Machine W’ks, Birch Bros. 
Smith, Drum @& Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums, 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co. 
0. K. Soap Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co 
| Skylights. 
Drouve, G.. Co. 
Lupton’s, David, 
Slashers. 
| Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Smokestacks. 
Allen, Wm. & Sons 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Seaps. 
American Soap & Washoline Co 
India Afkall Works. 
0. K. Soap Co. 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co 


Works). 


Bleaching and 


Co. 


Etc. 


Co. 





Sons Co 


Co. 


Gun Mill. 


oe 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Ward & Vandegrift. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spinning Cylinders. 

N. EB. Ventilating & Heating Co. 
Spinning Frames. 

——See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 
Spools. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Spoolers. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 


Payne, George W. & Co. 
Stamps for Hosiery. 
Atlas Copper Stamp Works. 


Wells, Wilfred. 
Stenm Boilers. 
Allen, Wm. & Sons Co. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steath Boiler Inspection & In- 
surance 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, Wm. & Sons Co. 
Steam Engines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Atlas Engine Works. 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works). 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, F. B. & Sons Co. 
Steam Pumps. 
Goulds Manufacturing 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Ce. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
Lunkenhetmer Co. 
Steel Rolls. 
Baker Machine Co. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
——Sfee Warp Stop Motions. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. EB. Co, 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H. Son & Co. 
Hartford Blower Co. 
lewis. H, F. & Co. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Stevens, D. B. & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woolford, George, Tank Mfg. Co. 


Co., The. 


Alphabetical Advertising index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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For Cotton Mills, 
Factories, 


PULLEY 
BLOCKS. 


OVERHEAD 
TRACKS. 


The COHOES IRON 


Warehouses and 





Che COHOES SLASHER. 


BELT-DRIVEN, ELECTRIC and 
HAND-POWER ELEVATORS 



















FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


P.C. 


SIZE KETTLES. REPAIRS for 
and M. MULES and 


EMPIRE 
LOOMS. 


WATERWHEEL 


CO, Cohoes, N. Y. 


GOVERNORS. 





Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Catheart, John & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Reis & Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Allen-Hussey Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Tentering Machines. 
—See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tenter Clips. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing Maciyinery. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard Foundry & Machine Works. 
Textile Schools. 
——See Schools. 
Thread Board for Spinning & 
Twisting Frames. 
Houghton, L. T. 
Thread arensere or Polishers. 
Luther, C. A. Co. 
Ticketing oe 
See Labeling Machines. 
Tower Clocks. 
Howard, E.. Clock Co, 
Tube Cleaners. 
Harrison, Newman 
Turbine Governors. 
Replogle Governor Works. 
Turbines. 
——See Water Wheels. 
Twine Machinery. 
Brownell. G. - 
Garsed, W. R. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Brownell, G. L. 
Garsed, W. R. 
Philadelphia 
Valves. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg Co. 
American Air Moistening Co. 

American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Drouve Co., G. 

Hartford Blower Co 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

Nichols, BE. M. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Yons. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- 
r 


y- 


Bleaching and 


Textile Machinery Co 


Draper Co. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Fairmount Machine Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 


Alphabetical 





Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Warp Step Motions. 
Draper Co. 
Stafford, George W. Co., The. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Machine Works 
Birch Bros. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. Son. 
Somerville Machine W’ks, Birch Bros. Co 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Howard, E., Clock Co, 
Imhauser, E. & Co. 
Nanz & Co. 
Riggs & Brothers. 
Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Scaife. W. B. & Sons, 
Water Softeners. 
Kennicott Water Softener Co. 


Water Towers. 

Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
Water Wheels. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James & Co. 
Riséon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Leffel, James & Co. 

Replogle Governor Works. 
Whistles. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Winders. 

Allen, A. W. 

Altemus, J. K. 

Brigham, Arthur A. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Gersed, W. R. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, George W. & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders. (Back.) 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Ball.) 

North Chelmsford Machine Co 
Winder Bobbins, 

Sweet & Doyle. 
Winders. (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K 
Brigham, Arthur A. 
Foster Machine Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever, Oswald. 

Payne, G. W. & Co 
Universal Winding Co. 
Wood Pulleys. 

Dodge Mfg. Co 

Oneida Steel Pulley Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Wool, 

Justice, Bateman & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A 
Wool Cleaning Compound. 


Ford, J. B., Co 
India Alkall Works. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick. Richards & Co. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Atlas Foundry & Machine Co. 

Gerry, Geo. & Son. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Sargents’, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Wool, 


Heyer, Charles H. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 


ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 


Atlas Foundry Machine Works. 
Barker, James. 
Birch, Arthur, 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works). 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Fairmount Machine Works. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son. 

Hood, R. H. 

Howard Foundry & Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A, 

Lever, Oswald. 

Lowe, Stephen C. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 


Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schofield, William, Co. 


Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Coa. 
Somerville Machine W’ks, 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Wool Oiling Apparatus. 


Harwood, Geo. & Son. 
Wool apegstee. 
Becker, C. 

Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H. & Bro. 


Wool Washing. Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textiie Machinery Co 
Riley, C. BE. & Co 
Sargent’ a G& G@. 
Jas., Woolen 
. dard Haserick, 
w ool w ae ng 
raves, Frank B 
Vare Printing Machines. 
Luther, C. A. & Co. 


Sons 
Machinery Coa. 
Richards & Co. 





Non-shrinking Process 


Arlington Machine Works. 


Birch Bros. Co. 
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YARN, THREADS, ETC. Mohair Yarns. 


| Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Montgomery & Co. J. R. 

Banding. Blythe, Richard A. Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
Moore, C. & Co. | Chapin, Geo. W. _ Noils, Ete. 

Sterrberg, Fred & Co. Indian Orchard Co. Cranston Worsted Mills. 

Toohey, M. J. & Vo. Lorimers, Wm. H. & Sons Co. Indian Orchard Co. 

Whittier Mills. Malcolm Mills Co, Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Cotton Yarns. Orswell Mills. Malcolm Mills Co. 

American Cotton Yarn Exchange. Rockwell, EB. M. Montgomery & Co. J. R. 

Ballou Yarn Co. Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. Skerry, A. T. & Co. 

Blythe, Richard A. Skerry, A. T. & Co. Sternberg, Fred & Co. 
Buckingham-Paulson Co. Sternberg, Fred & Co Silk Noils. 

Catlin & Co. — & Campbell “spinning Co., New Tierney, F. A 

Chapin, Geo. W. ork Mills. 7 

Charles, W. B. Whittier Mills. a Xeene. 

Dana Warp Mills. Harness Twine. 1 Cheney Bros. 

Dexter Yarn Co. | Ballou Yarn Co. Eddy & Street. 

Dodds, J. 8. —_ Worsted Mills. | Ryle, Wm. & Co. 

Enalish-Greene. Co. Moore. "C. & Co. | Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Grant Yarn Co. Sternberg, Fred & Co. Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. | _ Whittier Mills. Broadbent, J. & Sons. 
Indian Orchard Co. Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. Blythe, Richard Eddy & Street. 

Mitchell, Jas. BE. & Co. Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Montgomery, J. R. Co. | Cranston Worsted Mills. E. 8S. 
Monument Mills. | Chapin, George W Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Orswell Mills. Dexter Yarn Co. Rockwell, E. M. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 

’ Herbst, A le “4 

Sternberg, Fred & Co. Ibert & Co. Solis, A. 5. 


Whittier Mills | Hyde, E. 8. 
Cotton Warps. Jenckes Spinning Co. Speed & Stephenson. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. Mitchell, James EB. & Co. Woolen Yarns. 
Ravine Mills Co. Monument Milis. Adame, Joseph M., Co. 
Sternberg, Fred & Co. Queensbury Mills. a pests Mills 
*. 3 > orste arns 
oe. Bene, 2 See Se Sternberg, . Alleghany Worsted Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred & Co Mercerized Yarns. Boyer, B. F., 

Tierney F A. . Blissville Mills. Campion, Richard. 
Gassed Yarns Blythe, Richard A. Cleveland Worsted Mills. 
Bellen Yarn Co. Dodds, J. 8. Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Cooper Mercerizing Co Harper, EB. J. Croft, Howland & Sons. 

Dodds, J. 8 ‘ Indian Orchard Co. Harver, E. G. 
Eichmann & Sternbe Lorimer, Wm. H. & Sons Co. Herbst, Albert & Co. 
Greene & Daniels — Luzerne Cotton Yarn Co. Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Sternberg, Fred & C ~gipew Montgomery, J. R. & Co. Queensbury Mills. 
ae = Norwich Processing Corporation. Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 
Glazed Yarns. Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co. Skerry, A. T. & Co, 
Ballou Yarn Co, Sternberg, Fred & Co. Speed & Stephenson. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 











JA J, SHULTL, gm sn coll ; soa BRANCHES : 


President, a = i: ag atta 


13 Liberty Street, 


B. C. ALYORD, LIK , — New York, 
ep GENUINE RAWHIDE — 
pos 17) Ty Etat BE LEATHER. 11g W, Third Street, 
iss Sree ioHULTZ'S PATENT . 
4 : = . 4 § PI DULLEY COVER. Phila., Pa, 
- PATENT. BELT DRESSING — 
- a) ' WOVEN LEATHER LINK BELTING: "um, Srrmemg@eGELT CEMENT. {14 High Street, 
$T. Louis, mo, YNAMO ~vend for (Irculars.- Boston, Mass, 


Betting: S?Touts, Mo USA 


Secretary, 


Factory and Home 
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PHILADELPHIA 








TWENTIETH YEAR, 


Oldest in Hmerica. . 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Mauufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 





1903.4. 
Day Classes open September 28th, 1903. 
Evening Classes open October 5th, 1903. | 







Special Courses in Textile,Chemistry and Dyeing, 






For illustrated Year book and other Information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 3®9AD and FINE sTS., 




















Stoddard 


We import a most complete andextensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Baseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest improvements in Textile Machines 
We should be pleased to communicate 


ichards 


with parties contemplating any addit- 
ions or changes in mill equipment and to 
send circulars describing at length, our 
machines and supplies. 


§ Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 
8 CURRER STREET. BRADFORD, ENG. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, BOURSE BLDG. 

















































NEW BEDFORD 


Textile School 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 











Founded by 


America’s 
Model the Common- 
wealth of 


' Massachu- 
Textile setts and the 
City of New 


B rd. 
School. + 


with stand- 

ard mill machinery of the best 
American and English makes, 

Instruction in Picking, Carding, 

Spinning, Weaving, Designing, 

Knitting, Chemistry, Dyeing, Mill 

Engineering, Etc. 


























Free Catalogue sent 
on application to 


C. P. Brooks, 


Managing 
Director. 


















COLD 
MEDAL 
Paris 
Exposition 
1900. 





Lowell 
moo bhextile | 


Practical 
Instruction 


mee School | 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO 


Wm. W. Crosby, S. B., Principal 


Lowell, . Massachusetts 





















ew ee 8 em, 


New Machinery in 

Every Branch of 

Textile Manufacturing 
w 


The New Buildings now completed afford 
unexcelled advantages for pursueing the 
work of the several departments. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 29th, 1903 
w 7 
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ooeees SOLE BUILDERS OF 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINES 


FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES. 


1890 FRAME REYNOLDS CORLISS ENGINE, 
ENGINES ESPECI\LLY Cotton Mills and Cotton Oil Mills 


Largest Producers in the World of Engines for ELECTRIC STREET 
RAILWAYS and ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


CHICAGO. = ILLULS.A, 


JOHANNESBURG, South Africa 
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Send samples of seconds, left 
or anything in the textile line 


N O W 


overs, remnants, waste, 


to FEINGOLD stating 


quantity, and convert into live cash assets. 


H. & D. 


FEINGOLD 


91 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 










MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


DR. J. B. HARRIS’ SYSTEM 
Absolute Combustion of Soft Coal NO MOK 
in Steam Boiler Furnaces... . 


Saves Fuel. 






















Flues and Sheets Al- 
ways Clean. 







Gives Higher Evap- 
oration. 







Burns Any Kind of 
Fuel. 











Low in First Cost. 

















Repairs Nominal and 
™ Easily Made. 







Durable and Efficient. 
















Burns Crude Oil 
Without Smoke or 
Odor. 













GENERAL AGEnNTS: 


INTERNATIONAL STEAM ENGINEERING COMPANY. . 

NEW YORK: 1110 Washington. ATLANTA, GA., iS 

Life Bldg., 141 Broadway. 528-9 Prudential Building. et 

W. G. & G. GREENFIELD, Greenfield Steam Engine Works, FH 
5th and Cross Streets, EAST NEWARK, N. J. ; 

ADAM DeTRAMPE, 718 Fidelity Life Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. } 
STANLEY ADAMS & CO., 4 and 5 Board of Trade Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 










Catalogue free of nearest agent or address 


J. B. HARRIS, M.D., Inventor and Patentee, 
71 Arcade, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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WHERE 10 LOCATE 
NEW FACTORIES —encuun 


ENGLAND 


The BOSTON AND ALBANY R.R. (New England's Two- 
track Trunk Line) is desirous of calling the attention of capital- 
ists and manufacturers to the ADVATAGES POSSESSED 
BY THE DIFFERENT CITIES AND TOWNS ON THEIR 
MAIN AND BRANCH LINES in the shape of 

Unexcelled Sites for New Mills. 
Unlimited Freight Facilities to all parts. 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres. 
Plenty of Good and Intelligent Help. 
Direct Connections with the Coal Fields. 


CREATER OPPORTUNITIES 


to manufacturers and to general business enterprises than 
can be found anywhere else in the New England States. 
Individuals or Companies wishing to locate new indus- 
tries are respectfully requested to communicate with 


™ Boston and Albany R.R. 


(N. Y.C. and H. R. R.R. CO., Lessee.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Ceneral Freight Dept. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO PASSENGER TRAIN 
—sS ADDRESS PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B. and 
R.R., BOSTON, MASS. Send for «* WESTBOUND.’ 





Lakewood 


«Among the Pines of New Jersey”’ 
A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
from 


New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their perfect cui- 
sine and its sports include all popular pastimes. 














A Descriptive Pook will be sent upon application to 
C. M. BURT, General Passenger Agent, New York, 





Cotton Mills 





and all kinds of textile industries are greatly 
needed at a number of cities and towns in the 
excellent cotton growing sections of the South 
and Southwest tributary to the 


First class inducements, such as free sites, 
bonuses, subscriptions to stock, etc., will be 
given by a number of cities and towns to secure 
this class of industry. It isa well known fact 
that cotton grown in Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma is equal to the very best, owing to 
its long staple and superior quality. 

Send for copy of ** Opportunities” giving 
full information relative to openings for all 
kinds of industries, factories, etc. 


M. SC H U L T Ee R ——e.. ‘ St Lous Mo. 


Textile Mills 


Located along the lines of the 


Southern Railway and 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Have met with steady and re- 
markable success. There are 


yet available in the territory 
traversed by the above roads, 


es 
Excellent Sites 
where COT TON MILL S, 
WOOLEN MILLS, KNIT- 
TING MILLS or any class of 
textile plant for which the owner 
seeks a location, can be success- 
fully established and operated to 
great advantage, 
Parties interested should address 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Indus- 
trial Agent, Washington, D C.,, or 


W. A. MOYER, Agt., 228 Washington 


St., Boston, Mass. 





ARCHITECTS—SUPPLIES 





MeL Lita 
VALLE 


ADOLPH § 


eis ee ee Porta 
st O4FORO/5 78 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


PLANS SPECIFICATIONS 8 
DETAILS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS, 
POWER PLANTS & COAL STOR 
AGE § DISCHARGING PLANTS aaa 


173 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS OF ALL KINDS DESIGNED TO MEET THE 


REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS 
NIZATION AND EXTENSION OF O10 PLANTS. 





ARTHUR F. 


GRAY, 


MILL ARCHITECT and ENGINEER, 


VALUATION OF MILL PROPERTIES. 


Exchange Building, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plans and Equipment of Cotton and other Textile Mills a specialty. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID 
TO ELECTRIC PLANTS FOR 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


H. C. PATTERSON, 


MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL 
AND HYDRAULIC 


REPORTS ON PROPERTIES. 
ENGINES INDICATED. 


STREAMS MEASURED. 


ENCINEER. 


PHONE 3345 BROAD. 


17 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 





JOHN W. FERGUSON, 
Builder and 
General Gontractor. 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. fefsrences mine aces In the 


Middle States, including Clark thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Flax Spinning’ Oo., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N.J. 


‘UTS. 





ARE You INNEED OF 
IF SO, NOTIFY — 


Smith Bros. 


WOOD, ZINC & HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 
ETN MAT minD OF 119S.4‘*Street 
EChANicals WorRK ILADELPHIA, PA. 


Our SPECIALITY. Y. 





STEARNS & CASTOR, 


Architects and eee 
1105 to 1110 Stephen Girard Building, , 
Factory Work a —.' Te ae — ne Bel - PHILA., PENN. 


Filbert 52-07. Key e-Race 


BALLINGER & PERROT, 


Successors to HALES & BALLINGER. 


ARCHITECTS AND MILL ENGINEERS, 


Sou thwest Corner Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Telephone No. 2553. 








189 Frent Street, NEW YORK. 


Branch Offices: 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 





GEISENHEIMER & GO. 


K. OEHLER’S 


Aniline Salt and 
Oil. 
Aniline Colors. 


DYESTUFFS, 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 
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CROSBY & CRECORY, 
34 School Street, 
Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 8. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. ee net ey to give special and expert attention to cases involv. 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, includin; ts and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam engineering. Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when 


possible. . : sa HOPEDALE, Mass., January 24, 1806. 
. W. Gregory, of Crosby & Grego en out for us since January, more 
adn ea ps met . oe GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


P ATENT CAVEATS, TRADEMARKS, COPY- 
9 _ RIGHTS AND DESIGNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington. Counselors at Law 


21 Years Experience. 


Heronal Service Goarapted: raventions. || HOWSON & HOWSON 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS, Patent Lawyers, ee 
Suite 25, National Union Building, Washington, D.C. Solicitors 


The Manufacturers’ Exchange of Patents 


277 Broadway, New York PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 


32 South Broad Street 
Industrial Agents for Cities, Towns and Boards of Trade New York, 88 Park Row 
Correspondence invited with Manufacturers contemplating re- WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 
moval or extension of their plants, Send for circular. . 


G. M. VESCELIUS, Manager. 


JOHN A. STRALEY 

Rene eemee, FASEnRes esis tan ob lili 
C. AUGUSTUS DIETERICH ANS COPYRIGHTS PATENT CAUSES 
STRALEY, HASBROUCK & SCHLOEDER, 


AMERICAN COUNSELORS-AT-LaW 
ATENTS 257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































$100,000.00 Subscribed 
Site Donated 














and the citizens of one of the best communities on our line are making 
determined efforts to locate a cotton mill and knitting mill. 

They want to get in touch with a brainy, experienced operator, 
who can subscribe some stock and assume active management of the 
plant. 

The immediate section produces cotton of the finest staple; the 
farmers themselves have subscribed stock and are interested in the 
success of the venture. Cheap fuel, intelligent white labor, low rates 
on the finished product, are some of ths attractive features. 

For additional information address 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


If you want to move your plant South write us. 














WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 





WANTS, 





go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


address. 
column each time. 





FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. 






If replies 
Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch Single 





For Sale or Rent. One set woolen mill. Box 20, 
Newfield, N. Y 

To Sell or Lease—A 
card woolen mill. Will lease to a skilled man of 
means gratis for three years and give option on 
plant at 60 per cent. We have six small looms and 
four 100 in. Crompton of latest make, cheap wool, 
bounty of fixtures, soft water, ample new two story 
buildings, and labor that never strikes, in Pitts- 
burg, Texas, a growing town, excellent schools, 
Carnegie Library, two Trunk line R. R.s, healthful 
and in fruit and vegetable belt. Give assurance of 
financial ability in your first letter. Address all 
communications to J. Thomas Debenport, Pittsburg, 
Texas. 


brand new $20,000, single 


Lamb Knitting Machines for Sale, practically as 
good as new, being in use less than about two 
years. 

7—8 to in., 24 gauge tack Plate, 10 in. needle 
beds, improved drop locks. 

2—8 to in., 18 gauge, Rack Plate, 10 in. needle 
beds, improved drop locks. 

5—7 to in., 18 gauge, 8 in. bed, tubular 

3—10 to in., 24 gauge, 8 in., tubular. 

15—9 to in., 24 gauge, 8 in. bed, tubular 

16— 9 to in., 24 gauge, 8 in., automatic tubular 

2—7 to in., 18 gauge, 8 in. automatic tubular 
licks. 

24 Hahnel motors. 

24 Cleveland motors. 

2 Klemm Over-stitch Sewing Machines 


1—10 to in. Flat Finger Machine, 31/2 in. needle 
bed. 

1—9 to in. P. K. machine, 10 in. needle bed. 

For prices and further information write Am- 
sterdam Silk Mills, 114 5th Ave., N. Y¥ 





Woolen Mill Wanted. 


Three -ets or more with 60 inch cards, spinning machinery 
complete, must be a bargain Address, “TEXTILE MANt 
FACTURER,” care of Textile World Record. 


MERCERIZING AND BLEACHING. 


Advertiser with special experience wants to join capital 
ist to start concern, preferably in South, can show profit- 
able business. Address ‘‘ PRINTER,’’ care of Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Knitting Mill For Sale or Lease. 


knitting mill. New machinery, all fitted 
Thirteen knitters, two ribbers, two loopers, 








A small 
ready to run. 
steam press and dryer with power. Good chance for man 
with small capital. Termstosuit purchaser. Experienced 
help available. Address‘ D,”’ care Textile World Record, 
soston. 


PAPER BOX USERS. 


are thinking of putting in a paper box 

have a first-class line of box machinery 

are offering for sale. 
ANCHOR PAPER 


up 





you 
amie we 
which we 
BOX CO,, 


Laurel, Ind. 





for finishing Cotton, Wool or Worsted Fabrics made 

SHE EAR in single cets or in +-everal sets to finish face and back 
at one feed, saving space, time, cost. The Combined Shear and He'ler for 
Carpets is an example. Baling and F hg my Presses for Straw, Felt and 
Buckram Hats. Shafting, Gearing. rind or repair all makes of Shears. 
:§ Landsdowne, Deiaware Co., Pa, 


HOWARD FOUNDRY & MACH. wh K 














Shearing Ma 
Holt Mfg 


For Sale, a bargain. 
chine. Good as new, only 
Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


— —— — 


Yorkshire Teasel Gigs and Slats 


Write for particulars to 


W. W. CRANE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 


122-124 Clark St., Auburn, N. Y. 


SILK ACCOUNTS WANTED 


Two young men of fifteen years’ experience, one as inside 
man, and one as salesman over Western and Southern ter 
ritory, wish to make connections with live, up-to-date 
manufacturer of domestic ribbons and one of domestic 
silks. Can place accounts in first-class commission house, 
having no other ribbon or silk department, Terms liberal 
Address “ACCOUNT,” care of Textile World Record, Boston 


FOR SALE. 


BELTING, PULLEYS. SHAFTING, steam and 
water pipe, etc. Also a large lot of rubber fire hose; 
second-hand and in good condition. Also buys en- 
gines, boilers, scrap iron and metals. Entire plants. 
Second-hand machinery for sale. 

DANIEL I. MURPHY, 39 N. Water St., Phila., Pa. 


One 4/4 Smyrna Rug 
used a few wee 

















METRIC SYSTEM OF YARN CouNTS. 


Important to Spinners, Manufacturers and Shippers. 


INTERNATIONAL YARN TABLES. 


Computed and Arranged by MLennan, Blair & Co., 

Showing the equivalent Metric Count from No. 1 to No. 1,000 of 
all the leading systems of Count in use in Europe and America 

Price 50 cents. 

These tables are issued with the approval of the Comite Per 
manent International du Congres de 1900, pour l’'Unification du 
Numerotage des Fils. The letterpress is in English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian. 

London: Houlston & Sons; 
Peres, 15; New York: G. E 
J. and R, Parland 


CAPITAL! 


I do a general brokerage business in Municipal and Cor 
poration Bonds and selected stocks. I havea large clientele 
A leading feature of my business is the consideration of 
capital for good manufacturing enterprises. Prefer those 
already in successful operation, but requiring ad litional 
capital. Projects, untried and commercially unknown, 
pecially if presented by persons totally without capital, 

cannot be con-idered; because the investor will not enter 
tain them and my efforts would be wasted 

This advertisement is intended to appeal to solid, suc 
cessful and energetic business men of good reputation, who 
have faith in their own enterprises and desire my services 


Glasgow 


Paris: Ch. Beranger, Rue des Saintes- 
Stechert, 9 East l6th Street; Paisley 





for the legitimate requirements of their business. To suc 
persons [ would extend an invitation to write me (in le. 
tailto save time) in perfect safety as to the matter of 


undue publicity 
M. FRANCE SHOEMAKER, 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATION BONDS SELECTED ano GUARANTEED STOCKS, 


Suite 673 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


















TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 





EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England. 


Briggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 


New and Second-Hand 


COTTON OR WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 


of Every Description may be had at Low Prices 
from 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Send for List and state what you want. 





AGENT FOR THE WESTON HYDRO EYTRACiOR, 





Harrisburg, Pa. 
An Ideal Shipping Point 


} Issued twice each month, thus keeping 
in close touch with European styles. 


Have you ever expcrienced the need of a central 
distributing point for the eastern field ? 
mannfacturers now carry stocks of goods here. 
The best located man often gets the trade. You can 
RENT Large, Centrally Lecated Warehouses with 
attendants, of us, or you caa BUY our former dene. | 


(we now occupy our new factory), well located for | 


manufacturing or warehouse purposes. 


Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works | 





Dam COURT EY aa as 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
ae LL ae 


LUIS Stone 


422 ARCH ST 


Many | 


Foreign 
Samples ror 


WOOLENS and 
WORSTEDS 


Direct from FE or e] on 
sources 


LE MONITEUR 
DES ECHANTILLONS.NOVA TEXTA 


More Samples furnished with full weaving direc- 
tions, easily understood by English readers, than are 
found in any other sample journal. 











designers 


| ee 
| Edition ™m. B. 


goods. Price per season (6 month, 12 numbers), 


$11.00. 
| Edition M. D. 


wear and 120 ladies’ dress goods, 
season (6 months, 12 numbers), $11.00. 


408 samples of men’s wear 


408 samples; 288 of men’s 


Price per 
| 
| Edition G. 


120 ladies’ dress goods. 
months, 12 numbers), $14.00. 


528 samples; 408 men’s wear and 


Price per season (6 


Seasons begins with January and July. 
Order now for coming season. 


Subseriptions received at this office where 
sample copies may be seen. 


— & Nagle Company, 


95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON. 





451] 


SPECIAL NOTICES 





SPEED CHANCING 
TRANSMISSION COUNTERSHAFT. 


Is not limited to a certain class of machinery, but will drive and chanye the 


speed of any and all kinds of machinery. 


Write for Catalogue. 


SPEED CHANCING PULLEY CO. indianapolis, ind. 


Made in styles from 1-2 h. p. to 50 h. p. 





Rawhide Pinions 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Gem Box “Truck 


YOU CAN’T BEAT OR BREAK IT. 
satisfactory can be returned at our expense 
POINTS. Write for Prices. Manufactured by 


CITY FORGE 
424 East First Street. 


Send for sample and if not 
Look atthe STEEL 


& IRON WORKS, 
DAYTON, 0O., U.S. A. 





MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. 


Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable 


men who are entered on our list, and can usually supply their wants in this way. 





Wanted. — Young man with a knowledge of weaving, to 
representa first-class mill supply house in the New England 
states. Address “Supply,” care of Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass., giving age, experience, references and sal 
ary expected. 

Competent Knaitter Wanted. Latch needle, to 
take charge of knitting room, 30 frames; one with 
knowledge of sewing machines also would be pre- 
ferred. Address, Lock Box 434, Hamilton, Ohio 

Young Man, graduate of a textile school and with 
some experience, wanted to take charge of textile 
testing laboratory of large manufacturing company 
(Chicago). $12 to $15 to start P. 45, care Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago. 


Want Men Familiar with Oiling Wool to sell Wool 
Oils in New England. Old established brands on market 
twenty years. Correspondence confidential. Address “ F. 
W. B.,” care of Textile World Record, Boston, 

Desiguer Wanted. An up to date designer on 
cassimere work. Must be Al in every particular. 
Steady position Western mill. Address, E. D. An- 
derson, 820 Medinah Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


Dyer and Scourer for Knitting Mill. Must have 
full knowledge of dyeing, scouring stock and gar- 
ments, bleaching, etc., for all grades of underwear. 
Replying, state age, experience, references and full 
particulars. Address, Berkeley, Textile World 
Record, Boston 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





TRAVELING SALESMAN. 


Now covering mill trade in New England states, solicits 
interview with mannfacturer<« desiring a repre-entative 
for above mentioned terri ory. Address “X Y Z,” care 
Textile World Record, Boston 





Master Mechanic desires position. American; 35; 
married; has had fifteen years’ experience in print 
works and mill work. Has had charge of construc- 
tion and repairs, piping and blacksmith work. 
Also holds first-class Mass. engineer's license; gen- 
eral knowledge of electricity. Will be open for en- 
gagement after Jan. first, 1904. Address M, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


SILK MIXTURES. 


Position desired with cotton manufacturer to introduce 
more profitable silk mixed fabrics, raw or dyed. Willing 
to sacrifice position of assistant superintendent, held for 10 
years in largest silk concern of this country. Age 30. Grad 
uate French Silk Weaving School. Best of references. 
“SILK,” care of Textile World Record, Boston. 





|} and mercerizing a specialty 


Foreman of Sweater Mill wants position by January 
Ist. Thorough knowledge of business and good manager 
of help. German, age 33. Address * D. C.,”’ care of Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


BLEACHING OF TUSSAH SILK. 


Chemist owning a new lucrative process, wants position 
or desires to sell process. Address, “N. A.,” care of Textile 
World Record, Boston 








Foreman Latch Needle Knitter. Ten years’ expe- 
rience. Men's, women’s and children’s underwear, 
plaited, straight and shaped. Worked on S. & W 
McM. & W., N. & T., S. & H. and S. & W. fleece 
machines. Thirty years old, American, married 
Best references. Address, Foreman, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Bleaching, Qyeing and Calico Printing, 


Aniline blacks 
Wants situation or will take 
expert work in aniline blacks and mercerizing piece goods 
or yarns and special finishing. Address * PRINTER,” care 
of Textile World Record, Boston. 





Superintendent, practical in all branches 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of cotton mill, a thoroughly 
capable man, is open to a position. Well up on 
English and American makes of machinery. Has 
manufactured yarns both in American and Egyp- 
tian cottons, from 17's to 70's. About 40 years of 
age; Scotch. Has held a responsible position in a 
New England company for the past 10 years. 1532, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent Cotton Mill open to a position. 
Age 88; American; married. Good experience as 
overseer of carding in large mills. Combed and 
carded hosiery yarns, shirtings, sheetings, cheviots, 
madras. First-class references. 2096, Textile 
World Record. 


Worked on ginghams and cot- 
Lowell, Whitin and Draper 
Good experience. 


Superintendent. 
ton warps of all kinds. 
machinery. Age 41; American. 
2095, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent cotton spinning mill is open to 
position Age 82; German; married. Is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton goods. Excellent refer- 
ences. 2074, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Swperintendent, Chief or Mechanical 
Engineer Age 38. Technical graduate. 15 years’ 
practical experience in cotton and flax mill repairs 
and equipment, well acquainted with cotton, flax, 
tow and jute machinery, and detail construction of 
same, also with the installation of power plants 
and power transmission. Would make a first-class 
mechanical superintendent. Best of references. 
Prefer New England. 2068, Textile World Record. 


Supt. of Cotton Mill, or overseer of mule or ring 
spinning is open to a position; 16 years’ experience 
in Northern mills, on yarns, denims, awnings, 
apron checks, bicycle suitings, shirtings, etc., etc. 
Familiar with all well-known makes of cotton ma- 
chinery; 29 years old; American; married. Can 
give references from large Massachusetts mills. 
1627, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Would like position in South. 
Not particular about salary to start. Machinist 
and thoroughly acquainted with all kinds of card 
room machinery, also spinning frames. Taken su- 
perintendent course in textile school and has had 23 
years of practical experience in the mill, mostly on 
fine yarn work. 3044, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent. Age 38; Scotch; mar- 
ried. All counts of American and Egyptian cotton 
from 10 to 60, twist and weft, warps, beams, ana 
bundles and crape yarns, super quality. Familiar 
with Platt, Asa Lee, Howard & Bullough, Hether- 
ington and Brooks & Doxey machinery. First-class 
references. 3042, Textile World Record. 


Situation Wanted by a practical man as working 
superintendent in a flax, tow, hemp or jute factory, 
making all kinds of yarn, threads, twines, etc. 
Best of references. 533, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, or overseer of carding. Worked 
on combed and carded yarn from 20 up to 140, 
twilled sateens, lawns, sheetings and _ shirtings. 
English and American machinery. 3036, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent, or assistant. Age 34; 
married. Worked on cotton machinery on coarse 
and medium numbers. Textile school education in 
designing, carding and spinning. 3003, Textile 
World Record. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of large experience in the manu- 
facture of woolen and worsted fancies and suit- 
ings, is open to an engagement as superintendent 
or designer. Age 45; American; married. Good 
references. 1982, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent or designer. Age 35; American 
unmarried. Satinets, unions, fancy cassimeres 
kerseys, worsteds. Good experience and refer- 
ences. 3058, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Mill Manager, formerly of Yorkshire, is 
open to take a similar position in the United States 
or Canada. 1976, Textile World Record. 


Agent, or superintendent, or superintendent and 
designer. Good manager of help and a hustler 
Thoroughly understands manufacture of shoddy in 
all its branches, including carbonizing and ex- 
tracting. Familiar with all manipulations of wool, 
shoddy and cotton. Fully competent to take 
agent’s position, as is a good wool buyer, and can 
figure all prices on goods and percentages, etc. 
2053, Textile World Record. 


Manager or Superintendent of a woolen mill 
who understands designing, is open to an engage- 
ment. 34 years old; Scotch, and single. Large ex- 
perience in Scotch and Canadian mills on tweeds, 
worsteds, overcoatings, etc. Good references 
i890, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer, an American, mar- 
ried. 38 years of age, is desirous of obtaining a 
position. Understands the manufacture of wor- 
steds, cotton worsteds, cassimeres, me]ltons—steam 
face, flannels, and horse and bed blankets. Long 
experience and up-to-date in methods. Moderate 
wage. 1936, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. American; married. Worked on 
cassimeres, dress goods, cotton warps, and has had 
some experience on worsteds. Will go anywhere, 
but would like a good Western mill. Good expe- 
rience. 3034. Textile World Record. 


Superintendent woolen mill. Age 47; English; 
married. Wants New England or Middle States 
10 years’ experience in first-class N. E. mills. 2028, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent and Designer. Al! kinds of fanc; 
cassimeres, Thoroughly competent and a man of 
good habits. First-class recommendation, and good 
experience. 2012, Textile World Record 

Woolen Superintendent. Worked on nearly all 
kinds of men’s wear and dress goods. Good expe- 
rience a8 Overseer and superintendent. Aged 51; 
American; married. 813, Textile World Record. 


Manager and Buyer. Blankets, yarns, rugs and 
government cloths. Young Englishman, 30, man- 
aging a plant of 19 sets cards and 200 looms in 
England, desires similar position in Canada or the 
States. Thoroughly practical in every department 
Can invest up to $1,500 into a small business of 
this kind. 1976, Textile World Record. 


Designer or Designer and Superintendent. Fancy 
cassimeres of every description, men’s wear in gen- 
eral, also fancy cloakings, golf goods, coverts, dress 
goods, both piece dyed and fancy, kerseys, etc 
Aged 42: married; American. 1250, Textile World 
Record. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





COTTON CARDERS. 


Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 36; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Large experience on all 
kinds of work and both English and American sys- 
tems. Can furnish first-class references. Had 
charge of carding in some of the best New Eng- 


land mills. 3009, Textile World Record. 
Overseer of Carding. Age 39; married. Worked 
on coarse and fine numbers and combers. Ameri- 


ean and English machinery. 3012, Textile World 


Record. 


Overseer of Carding or cotton ring spinning. 
Worked on carded and combed Peelers, Egyptian, 
and Sea Island cottons, making yarns from 8 to 80. 
3015, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder. Aged 28. Worked on plain goods. 
Wifl go South or anywhere. Steady man, and ex- 


cellent references. Also a frame spinner. 1759, 
Textile World Record. 
Overseer of Carding Mill. All kinds of fine 


yarns. Started up two of the largest card rooms in 
New England. Considered an expert in the manu- 
facture of combed yarns from the bale to the fin- 
ished article. First-class recommendations. 1745, 
Textile World Reord. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. 
classes of cotton, carded and combed, 
135s. Will not go West or South. 
World Record. 


Worked on all 
in counts to 
3061, Textile 


Carder and Spinner, also twister, spooler and 
winder. Will go anywhere, but prefers New York 
state. Age 20; American. Shoddies and cotton 
mixes, camel hair, noils from 1 to 7 run for weav- 
ing or knitting. 2082, Textile World Record. 


WOOLEN CARDERS, 


Overseer of Woolen Carding, age 32; American; 
married. Good experience and excellent refer- 
ences. Worked in kerseys, meltons, cheviots, cassi- 
meres, coverts, dress goods, broadcloths, etc. 2060, 


Textile World Record. 


Overseer for Washing, Carding or Combing wool 
for worsted wants to better himself. Speaks Ger- 
man, French and English. Best of references. 
2083, Textile World Record. 





Carder, or carder and spinner. Age 49; Ameri- 
can. Has worked on all kinds of woolens, and of 
late on shoddy and cotton mixes. Is familiar with 
Davis & Furber machines. Excellent reference 
from past employer. 1944, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning. Worked on 
dress goods, flannels, blankets, overcoatings, plush 
goods. Good and long experience. Wants position 
atonce. Steady man. 2079, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Wool Carding, experienced on all kinds 
of stock, wool and cotton, wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes, thorovghly up to date. Good manager of 
help, a hustler, and not afraid to work. Strictly 
temperate, steady and reliable. American, 43 years 
Hy age. Best of references. 1953, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning. Middle aged; 
English: married. Dress goods, flannels, blankets, 
overcoatings and plush goods. English and Amer- 
ican makes of machinery, also an expert on the 
Rollette condenser. 2079, Textile World Record. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 





Overseer of Weaving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords, lappets. 


A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 
first-class recomendation. 3063, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Fancy shirtings, ging- 
hams, drills, twills, denims, domets and white 
goods. Worked on Crompton, Whitin and Draper 
looms. Middle aged man; English; married. 3065, 


Textile World Record. 


_ Overseer of Weaving. Accustomed 
Can do own designing and figuring. Good refer- 
ences from past employers. Is open to go any- 


where. Had experience on many kinds of looms, 
including the Draper. 1731, Textile World Record. 


to fancies. 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill. Worked on 
lawns, dimities, sheetings, corduroys, velveteens, 


etc. Colvin, Mason. Whitin, Kilburn & Lincoln, 
a and Draper looms. 3011, Textile World 
ecord. 


Overseer of Weaving or assistant superintendent. 
Age 33; English; married. Worked on prints, sheet- 
ings, colored goods, etc. Prefers New England. 
Good experience, and first-class references. 3041, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Age 35; Scotch; married. 
Good experience, and excellent references, Cromp- 
ton, Whitin, Lowell, Colvin, Woonsocket and En- 
glish looms. Sheetings, lawns, ginghams, flannels, 
fine worsteds, dress goods, shirtings and novelty 
goods. 2016, Textile World Record. 








WOOLEN WEAVERS. 











Overseer of Weaving, also designer. Men’s wear, 
woolen and worsted, and fancies of all kinds, cot- 
ton worsteds, dress goods. Knowles and Crompton 
looms. Age 25. 3056, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving, or would take good sec- 
ond hand job. Age 42; married. Worked on dress 
goods, suitings, plaid backs, cloakings, meltons 
and other classes of goods. Worked on Crompton 
& Knowles loom. 3016, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Boss Weaver. Steady, reliable and an 
excellent man in a weave room. Has worked on 
almost all kinds of woolen goods, and is familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms. Will accept po- 
sition for not less than $2.50 per day. 2088, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Weaver or assistant designer. Wants 
position with a firm who is willing to advance a 
man as he proves himself worthy. 28 years old; 
tmnarried, and a steady worker. For past six years 
worked in all parts of the weave room and pattern 
rnom, pattern weaving and dressing, chain build- 
ing, harness raising, perching, fixing and regular 
weaving. Now taking course of study in woolen 
and worsted designing. Excellent reference. 2019, 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver or assistant superintendent. 
Worked on all kinds of worsteds and woolens. 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Wants place at once. 
Middle aged; English; married. Good experience. 
Excellent references. 3062, Textile World Record. 

Boss Weaver. Aged 38: married. Cassimeres, 
beavers. kerseys, dress goods, flannels, blankets. 
Worked on Crompton & Knowles broad looms. 


Good recommendation. 3066, Textile World Record. 














TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 





FINISHERS. 


Finisher of Cotton Goods, also worsteds, by cal- 
ender, hot press and beetle, also understands 
frames, starching and mercerizing. Age 25; Eng- 
lish. 3006, Textile World Record. 


Finisher, both wet and dry. Age 28; English; 
married. Shirtings, ginghams, cotton dress goods, 
mercerized effects and men’s cotton suitings and 
trouserings. Excellent references. 3007, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Finisher. Age 27. Worked on prints, 
lawns, dimities, muslins, ducks, drills, Madras, etc. 
Understands folding and packing. 3005, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing, worsted goods, white or 
fancy. A young man; married; English. Has had 
full charge of piece dye finishing. 3019, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Prefers a satinet mill. 
Eight years’ experience as overseer. Aged 47. 
3017, Textile World Record. 


Boss Finisher. Worked on broad cloth, cheviots, 
kerseys. coverts, meltons, piece dyes, dress goods. 
Prefers Massachusetts, but will go anywhere in 
New England. Not employed and wants place at 
once. Young man; American. 3046, Textile World 
Record. 


Age 30; American; mar- 
Pre- 


Overseer of Finishing. 
ried. Woolens, worsteds and cotton mixes. 
fers worsted mill. 2080, Textile World Record. 


ENITTERS. 


Foreman Knitter in underwear mill. Age 30; 
American. Familiar with Campbell & Clute, Tomp- 
kins, Scott & Williams and Cooper machines. 3038, 
Textile World Record. 


Knitter. Worked on light and heavy weight ladies’ 
ribbed vests and shaped vests, and all kinds of com- 
mon knit goods. Familiar with Champion, Nye & 
Tredick, Star. McMichael & Wildman machines. 
Wants work in Pennsylvania or Western States. 
$037, Textile World Record. 


Boss Knitter. finisher or machinist. Worked on 
nearly all kinds of knit goods, and nearly all kinds 
of latch needle knitting machines and al) kinds of 
machines used in finishing underwear. 889, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery. All kinds 
of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, except 
silk. Age 41; American; married. Can furnish 
references. 3035, Textile World Record. 


Machine Fixer or Foreman desires position in 
good mill. Several years’ experience on full auto- 
matic machines, knitters, ribbers, loopers, etc. Age 
24. Perfectly sober and reliable. Experienced on 
cotton and worsted. 3055, Textile World Record. 


Fixer on rib machines, loopers and sewing ma- 
chines. An American; married. Not employed and 
wants position at once. Will not go South. 3050, 
Textile World Record. 


Foreman of Knitting Room, spring needle or flat 
knitting. Age 28. Fleeces of all kinds and 
gauges, balbriggan from 20 to 30 gauge, flat wool 
work all gauges. Is familiar with Tompkins Bros., 
Campbell & Clute and Crane machines, 2062, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Cuff Knitter and Fixer. 
will have steady work. 
Record. 


A First Class Latch Needle Knitter with fourteen years’ 
experience desires position as foreman. Guarantees to 
reduce breakage of needles, has reduced breakage to three 
needles ona machineaday Scott & Williams, McMichael 
& Wildman, Stafford & Holt and Snyder. Address “Experi 
ence,” care Textile World Record, Boston. 


Wants a place where he 
1951, Textile World 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Mule Spinning who has had a wide 
experience in large New England mills on yarns 
ranging from 24's to 160’s is open to a position. 37 
years old; American. Good references. 2003, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Cotton Mule Spinner. Age 42; French; married 
Has worked on prints and sheetings and on yarns 
from 9’s to 60's. First class parerences. Two 
years’ experience as secondhand and five as over- 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 1690, 
Textile World Record. 


Secondhand Spinner. Held positions of charge of 
cone and tube winding and spooling, also section 
of spinning frames. Cotton yarns 8’s to 100’s on 
twisters, spoolers, winders, warpers. 3030, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of ring spinning, spooling, warping und 
dressing. Will not go South. Middle aged; Amer- 
ican; married. Good experience and references. 
3059, Textile World Record. 


Boss Ring or Mule Spinner. Age 43; English; 
married. Asa I.ee mules, Lowell Machine Shop, 
Platt, Mason mules; Howard & Bullough, Lowell 
and Mason frames. Yarns from 5’s to 90’s. 3001, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. Understands 
Mason and English makes of mules. Has worked 
in mule room sixteen years, five years as second 
hand and a year and a half as overseer. 28 years 
old; married; steady and temperate. Would like 
to get work in N. E. or New York states. Has 
worked on colored hosiery yarn and filling. 1822, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning. 
married. Ginghams, sheetings, awnings, denims, 
etc.; $3 to $4 per day. 38018, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Ring Spinning, Warping and Spooling. 
Is experienced on white work from Nos. 4’s to 30's. 
Is familiar with Whitin and Lowell Machine Shop 
spinning frames and spoolers and warpers. Wants 
$3 per day to start with. Age 39; American; mar- 
ried. 1703. Textile World Record. 


Aged 42; American; 


WOOLEN 


Overseer of woolen spinning desires to make a 


SPINNERS. 


change. Is familiar with suiting, union, cassimere, 
satinet and knitting yarns and all ordinary makes 
of machinery. 30 years of age; American; married 
Good references as to character and ability. 1987, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer Woolen Spinning. Is thoroughly com- 
petent to take charge of a large spinning room. 38 
years old; French; married. Has spun yarns for 
flannels, tweeds and knit goods, also cotton and 
wool mixes, shoddies, ranging in all from 1/2 to 14 
runs. Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson & 
Bassett, Platt and other makes. Very satisfactory 
references. 1917, Textile World Record. 


Worsted Spinner or Section Hand. Age 22 and 
unmarried. At present employed, but not satisfied 
with surroundings. ‘Would accept moderate pay. 
1709, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring or Frame Spinning, or wouid 
take superintendent position. Age 41; married 
2040, Textile World Record. 


Boss Spinner. Age 34; Scotch. Worked on al! 
wool, cotton and wool and shoddy mixes. Will not 
go West, South or to Canada. References. Good 
experience. 3032, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Age 44; Ameri- 
can; married. Worked on cassimeres, flannels. 
tweeds and dress goods. Johnson & Bassett and 
Davis & Furber mules, Will not go West or South. 
Good experience and first-class recommendation 
3049, Textile World Record. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





DYERS. 


Boss Dyer and Blencher. Age 34; English; mar- 
ried. Yarns, warps, knit goods. Can give good ref- 
erences. Wants $4 or more. 3020, Textile Worid 
Record. 


Dyer or chemist. A young man 26 years old; 
single. Cassimeres, dress goods, overcoatings, 
cloakings, etc. 3057, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or assistant of dye or bleach 
works. Age 35; English; married. Will not go to 
Canada. 3053, Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer. German. Fifteen years’ practical ex- 
perience. Would like to go West or South. 
Worked on yarn, piece goods, raw stock, knit 
goods and hosiery. Can furnish references. 3045, 
Textile World Record. 


Dyer. Age 33; Scotch; unmarried. Worked on 
every kind of woolen cloth, serges, meltons, shoddy 
worsted and woolen yarn, etc. Wants $5.50 per 
day. Will not go South. 3064, Textile World 
Record. 


Dyer, Scourer and Bleacher in Knitting mill. 
Age 39; married. All grades of underwear, spring 
and latch needles First-class recommendations. 
Will not go West or to Canada. 3004, Textile World 
Record. 


Dyer on cotton and woolen piece goods, yarn and 
fast black on cotton. Age 42; married. 3021, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Boss Dyer. A young man; unmarried. Worked 
on knit goods, raw stock, dyeing wool and cotton. 
Refers to past employers. 3069, Textile World 
Record. 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer in small mill or assistant in large mill. 
Age 22; Scotch; single. Has worked on fancy cas- 
simeres, plaid backs, coverts, unions, worsted trou- 


serings and shirtings. Fair knowledge of Jac- 
quard designing. Johnson & Bassett mules, Davis 
& Furber dresser, and Knowles looms. Is willing 
to work for moderate salary, with chance of pro- 
motion. 1837, Textile World Record. 


Smart Designer, high class worsteds and coat- 
ings and trouserings. Thorough experience lead- 
ing factory. Now abroad; anxious to find employ- 
ment in this country. Moderate start. 1816, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Assistant Designer on woolen or worsted dress 
goods and suitings is open to a position. Age 21; 
American; single. A graduate of one of the larg- 
est textile schools in the country, and has had 
experience in a good New England mill. Also 
understands flannels and satinets. Good refer- 
ences. 1923, Textile World Record. 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent desires a 
position. 27 years old; Scotch; married. Familiar 
with all well known makes of machinery and with 
woolen, worsted and cotton goods. Good refer- 
ences. Will go to any part of the United States. 
Terms reasonable. 1996, Textile World Record. 


A Young Man, 23 years of age, English, would 
like a position as assistant designer or boss 
weaver. Has worked on woolen dress goods, 
cloakings, suitings and worsted suitings. Good 
references. Moderate wages. Three weavers in 
family. 1997, Textile World Record. 


Designer or Assistant Designer. Woolens and 
Worsteds. Five years’ experience in the Pattern 
Room as weaver and foreman. Conversant with 
all the details, practical and technical. First-class 
references. English; married; age 28. 3031, Tex- 
tile World Record. 





Other Courses in 


Cotton Manufacturing, 

Woolen and Worsted Manufacturing, 
Knit Goods, 

Cotton Spinning, 

Woolen and Worsted Spinning, 
Warp Preparation and Weaving, 
Textile Design and Fabric Structure. 
Woolen and Worsted Finishing, 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


Illustrated 180 page Catalogue, 
giving full synopsis of these and 
oo full and Special Engineering 
Courses. Free on request. 


American School 
eof Correspondence 
AT 
Armour Institute of Technology 
Room 130E. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Loom Fixer. Age 27. Knowles and Crompton 
looms. Wants not less than $2.25 per day. Will 
not go West or to Southern States. 3014, Textile 
World Record. 


Salesman for hosiery and underwear. Age 37 
single. Can furnish references. 3060, Textile 
World Record. 


Master Mechanic, or mechanical superintendent. 
Many years’ experience in general machine work 
and mill engineering. References. 3067, Textile 
World Record. 


Fixer of sewing machines. Is familiar with ma- 
chinery of all kinds that is used in making up and 
finishing knit underwear Will not go West or 
South. Wants place at once References 3068 
Textile World Record. 


Master Mechanie in cotton mill. Wants $1,500 to 
$2,500 per year, according to duties and position. 
Can take place at once. Will not go to Western 
States or Canada. Familiar with steam engines, 
pumps, boilers, water wheels and complete cotton 
mill equipment. 3039, Textile World Record. 


Second Hand i[n cloth room desires position. At 
present has charge of samples in large mill. Has 
worked on all classes of cotton goods. Strictly 
temperate. 3048. Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Warping, Spooling and Winding. 
—-  -~ — wl ae Will not go to Canada. 
ge ; married. od experience. References. 
3027, Textile World Record. P 


Asst. Superintendent. Young man, 26, graduate 
of Lowell Textile School (Woolen and Worsted 
Course). Has had considerable experience in set- 
ting up machinery, and worked in nearly every de- 
partment of mill. Wants position in which there 
= a ape chance to advance. 3040, Textile World 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Mercerization 


By the Editors of the “Dyer 
and Calico Printer,’ England 


No book on Mercerization has appeared in any language, with the exception of the German 
work of Paul Gardner, published in 1898, Since that date, processes have undergone great 
developments, and Gardner’s work, excellent as it is, is somewhat out of date. With the view 
of bringing this subject up to date and treating it in an exhaustive manner, the editors of the 
Dyer and Calico Printer have prepared this new work, which they have endeavored to make 
of value to the actual users and students of the process of Mercerization. It has been received 
with great success in Great Britain, and we believe will meet with an equally gratifying recep- 
tion in this country. It should be in the office of every chemist who has to do with this process 
and should find a place in all scientific and technical libraries. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 


PORTRAIT OF MERCER. Frontispiece. | IX.—TuHe CHEMISTRY OF MERCERIZATION. 
PREFACE. X.—TueE Puysics oF MERCERIZATION. 
I.—First STAGE.—MERCER’s PATENT. | XI.—BLEACHING FOR MERCERIZATION. 
IIl.—SrEconp STAGE. —CRAPING. XII.—MErceERIzERS’ ENGINEERS AND 
IIl.—Tuirp Stace.—LustTRING. Tuerr MACHINERY. 
IV.—CHRONOLOGICAL List oF PATENTs. XIII.—CaLenpDER FInisues. 
V.—PATENTED MACHINERY.—PREPARA- XIV.—GENERAL NOTESON MERCERIZATION. 
TION AND YARN, XV.—THE CREPON oR CRIMPED STYLE. 
VI.—PATENTED MAcCHINERY—CLOoTH. XVI.—TueE DyeEInGc or MERCERIZED Goons. 
VIIL—PATENTED MACHINERY.—YARN OR XVII.—Dyestrurrs SUITABLE FOR MERCER- 
CLoTH. IZATION. 
VIII.—PATENTED PROCESSES. XVIII.—Caustic Sopa. 


VOLUME II.—CONTAINS ABOUT 380 PATTERNS. 
PRICE, Express Paid, $7.50 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 


Lord & Nagle Company 


95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 











THE COTTON MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE 





IN 
The Cotten Market. 


Under the influence of the supplies of the new 
crop, prices for spot cotton have declined below 
ten cents with a recovery from the lowest figure. 
This downward movement was to be expected and 
if a comparison is made with former years, it will 
be found that a similar decline has taken place at 
the same period in nearly every year since 1890. 
Speculation, combined with a scarcity of the old 
crop, undoubtedly put the price of cotton higher 
than was warranted by the supply and demand. 

After such a rise as we have recently seen the 
tendency is for the resulting reaction to be carried 
too far. The estimates for the new crop have been 
reduced somewhat and this has had a stimulating 
effect on both foreign and domestic buyers, al- 
though manufacturers have not shown excessive 
zeal in replenishing their depleted stocks. 

Large purchases have been made in the South 
for export, particularly to the Continent. It will 
be remembered that last year Continental spinners 
bought freely early in the season in the belief that 
there would be a scarcity and an advance in price 
later. Whether the policy that proved wise for 1902 
will be otherwise for 1903, remains to be seen. The 
fact that the mills throughout the world have been 
running on short time for months because they 
could not get enough American cotton to keep the 
spindles going is a strong argument in favor of 
continued high prices for the present crop. 

The usual predictions of the damage to the cotton 
by frost have been made, but the general opinion is 
that these reports have been exaggerated for specu- 
lative purposes, and that nothing has occurred to 
cause any material reduction in the size of the com- 
ing crop. These predictions of frost have strength- 


THE PRICE OF 








COTTON TO DATE. 





ened prices materially and in addition to this, high 
winds throughout the cotton belt are said to have 
caused considerable damage. 

reports the visible supply for 
October, 1903, to be 2,129,806 bales as compared 
with 2,504,061 bales in 1902, 2,477,759 bales in 1gor, 
and 2,666,775 bales in 1900. Although the crop 1s 
somewhat late, it is reported at this writing that 
most of the cotton in Texas has already been 


The Chronicle 


gathered. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Baxter is 
manufacturing art squares on one loom in the 
Davenport Mills, Mascher and York Sts., and re- 
ports business good. 





C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 


Established 1860 — Incorporated 1893. 
THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, 2en5tiin 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


AMERICAN SOAP AND WASHOLINE CO. 


Textile, Laundry and 
Powdered 


SOAPS 


140-180 
Central Avenue, 


COHOES, N. Y. 


WM. BARNETT, Representative, 730-82 S. Broad St., Phila, 
Established 1861. Reorganized and Incorporated 1888. 
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Why 
Build Soap 


-.. With... 


Wyandotte Washing Soda 


All Woolen Mills will find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to build the soap with Wyandotte Washing Soda. 

Soap prepared with Wyandotte Washing Soda (according 
to our formula) produces a stronger bodied soap, a soap with 
greater detergent properties than soap built with pure alkali or 
soda ash. 

Because of this increased body, and increased detergent 
properties it requires a less amount of this soap solution to do 
the same work and do it better, than is required of soap built 
with pure alkali. 

Then too the finished product when scoured with soap built 
with Wyandotte Washing Soda possesses a rare and desirable 
NONE GENUINE _—— softness and fineness impossible to obtain 

“Wyandotte” | when using pure alkalies. 
Pre on ee! If not using “ Wyandotte” place your 





order now. 


Remember we guarantee it to be and do 
all we say or to cost you nothing. 


ied een Che Jj. B. Ford Co., 


Wpandotic, INK. 


sclaealanaiioa Sole Mfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 


WITHOUT THIS TRADEMARK. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


The Wool Market. 





The market for wool is quiet and while no pro- 
nounced decline has occurred, the sales have fallen 
off to a large extent. This is due to the conserva- 
tive feeling pervading business circles generally. A 
conservative policy is the rule, not only in the wool 
trade but in all lines of business at present, and 
woolen and worsted manufacturers who have found 
it difficult to market their production of goods are 
restricting their purchases of wool to actual require- 
ments. Holders of wool have been more inclined 
to part with their property at current rates and in 
some cases concessions have been made to make 
sales. This has been specially the case with fine 
medium territory wools, which can now be bought 
for 46 to 48 cents. Manufacturers are predicting 
still lower prices for this grade, 45 cents being con- 
sidered a conservative prediction for the near 
future. 

The season for wool and woolen goods has so 
far been a disappointment to both wool dealers and 
manufacturers. Wool was purchased in the West 
at high prices in the hope that manufacturers woul 
Be compelled to pay an advance in order to fill their 


orders for goods. Unfortunately these orders have 
not materialized to the required extent, and the 
large number of idle mills has been a potent factor 
in keeping down the price of wool. Owners of 
wool profess to be satisfied with the situation and 
say that the dullness is but temporary and that the 
statistical position of wool is such that no material 
decline is possible. 

Undoubtedly the supply of wool is low compared 
with the amount consumed in recent years, but it 
must be borne in mind that with any depression in 
business and reduction in the purchasing power of 
the consumer, wool substitutes will be freely used 
to produce cloth at a price the consumer can pay. 
If it were a question of demand and supply of wool 
only, the claims for higher prices would doubtless 
be fulfilled, as has been the case in the cotton 
market where the short supply was immediately fol- 
lowed by high prices because there is no substitute 
for cotton. 





THEODORE JUSTICE. HENRY JUSTICE, 


JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 
Wool Commission Merchants, 


122 South Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 





STANDARD QUALITY COMBED RAMIE TOPS and NOILS a Specialty. RAMIE YARNS in All Numbers for All Purposes 


SOLE AGENT, 


Frank A. Tierney, 
WOOL, TOPS, NOILS, YARNS, 


Fine, Medium and Coarse Wool Tops. 
Medium and Coarse Wool Noils. 


Mohair Tops. 
Mohair Noils. 


Camel Hair Tops. Fine, 
Camel Hair Noils. Silk Noils. 


Special Fibres and Novelties for Woolen, Cotton and Silk Manufacturers. 


Room 208, Wool Exchange Building, 260 W. Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BULING PRESSES. TIT 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


ques emee, 338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HYDRAULIC, 


EASTON BURWHAM, TE Co. 
Spindles) am e 


usep in THE Yee COTTON, WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS © 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 


y letaen'sTjanbate i 


CHEAP, PRACTICAL, DESIRABLE 








Pat. May 27, 


DeHAVEN MFG. CO., "°K". 


HUGH DeHAVEN, Prop. 


DeHaven’s HIGH CARBON STEEL Spinning Travelers 
@) THE VERY LATEST AND BEST THING IN TRAVELERS. 


Made only by 





Hugh DeHaven, Prop. DEHAVEN MEG. CO., BROOKLYN, Ne We 


For 2 5 YE ARS We have held OUR REPUTATION as Progressive 
Manufacturers. Do not forget this when ordering GAGES. 


ORIGINAL SINGLE BELL | 
CHIME WHISTLE A Truthful Gage 


By ree is the only GOOD 
Pleasing. GAGE. 
This Company manufactures, besides the above a large variety of : 
articles used in connection with steam engines and boilers, all of which 
are standard quality, and may be relied upon. Send for Catalogue. 
CROSBY STEAM CAGE & VALVE CoO. 


Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and Works: 
CHICAGO, LONDON. BOSTON, MASS. 








Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 


last market 


has declined as a result of the decline in raw cot- 


Since our report the cotton yarn 
ton, and while knitters have shown a willingness 
to place orders, there have been notable exceptions 
manufacturers 


to this rule, some of the shrewdest 


believing that a still further decline in yarn will 
result. Spot yarns are in small supply and for 
certain sizes spinners have been able to secure ad- 
vances over current prices. There is a feeling in 
that it 


count upon lower prices for yarn. 


well-informed circles would be unsafe to 
There is no 
question that the supply of raw cotton is insufh- 
for the this 


prevent any pronounced decline in the price of the 


cient world’s demands, and fact will 


raw material. As a consequence spinners will be 
compelled to obtain present prices for cotton yarn 
or run their mills at a loss. 

There is quite a slackening in the knitting mill, 
including hosiery and underwear. This is due in 
great measure to the refusal of jobbers to pay the 
prices made necessary by the advance in raw cot~- 
ton. We quote as follows: 


Eastern Cops. 


PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE, 


On cones, 34c. more up to 14’s; Ic. more from 
15’s to 22's; 1%c. from 23’s to 35’s, and 2c. above 
that. 

Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 
194-20 
20-20% 
22-22% 
+ 
23% 
oo 2 
60's -+ 45 
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26-27 
28-29 
29-30 
32-33 
34-35 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 
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Two and Three Ply Skeins, Combed. 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO.., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 


Mercerized Cotton Yarn S _ tre in Knit Goods and Woven 


Fabrics. 


N It VY Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
ove y arns Mohair and Silk. 
t W on Beams, Jack Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
tton Warps iarined 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished Pawtucket, R. I. 


in any manner desired by the trade. 











THEse MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE By-— 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., or Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


a >. 


fv 





The Other Fellows Banding. 





MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and * peuble Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 








| White and Colored 


Dana Warp Mills wate. " 


Cops 
WES TBROO _- ee ee MAINE From 308 to 50s from 


—- es . | American & Egyptian Cotton 
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YARN DEPARTMENT 207 





;; | BUCKINGHAM, PAULSON & CO. 


‘. 2% Commission Merchants 
COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions 


i 83 LEONARD STREET, .-. NEW 
The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 302 Chestnut St., Phila. 210 Munroe St., pl _— 


Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. Consignments 
and correspondence solicited. 
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The yarn market developed a good deal of weak- 


ness early in October, caused by the decline in cot- JAMES i MITCHELL g co COmmIseOy 
: Mie x a ME NTS. 


ton and by the tendency of mills and commission 


houses to discount the market in anticipation of a Cotton Yarns 


further slump in cotton. A number of large orders 
FOR ALL, PIRPOSES. 


rere placed at the lowest prices recorded in 
WOOD. PROCS Oh te MEE, gen SUR 122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
months. Yarn buyers are as usual predicting | Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


lower prices, but there is rather a general feeling 


among buyers that they would like to be covered Cc A v4 LIN & , oO es 


on yarn for next season, and are willing to ac 

knowledge the fact that yarn will not be sold this Yarns 

year at anything like last year’s prices. Stocks of 

all kinds of yarn are low, and some yarns cannot p+ A nuh one WE STON: 

be found in stock at all. 206 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
There has already been a reaction in prices and 


better values can be obtained han i nv | B il Yy C 
etter values can be obtaine now than in the | a ou arn oO. 


middle of the month. The hosiery trade reports 

business dull. Jobbers have not bought as freely | PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

as usual this season, and they are certainly playing Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
a strong game in opposition to the advance which Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


knitters are compelled to ask ASSED.”.YARN.".SPECIALTIE 


The trade on light weight underwear is good 


and most all mills of this class of work are busy. A D SALKELD & BRO 
2 ") 


The market on weaving yarn is bare of stock and 
most spinners are well supplied with orders, which 
would indicate a good trade among weavers. a 4 A R N Ss 

Some well informed cotton men predict that the © 
cotton market this year will follow the course it 66-72 LEONARD STREET, - NEW YORK, 


took last year, and for fear of this are doing busi- 


*ss along ery cons ative lines. We ote as 
noni very nservative line e quote as Fred Sternberg & Co. 


Southern frame cones (good quality) :- 530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 
i SEEN ake, wan baccedecuensaedeouwe. MERCERIZED COTTON "4 
+6 4 TURKEY RED ARNS 
S06 GO «. cyx's eee caata eel “oo GASSED . 
Ramie Yarns for Knitting or Weaving. 


J. Ss. DODDS, 
346 Broadway, N. Y. Life Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for all purposes, 


In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed and ungassed, natural 
and dyed. Fast Black for cross dyeing a specialty. 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— EDDY & STREET 
? 


Cones. 
10's Si at 6 


is caa% Yarns and Braids 


14's : po 22 
16's .. 22-22% Worsted, Spun Silk. 


18's .. 22%-23 PROVIDENCE, RFR. 1. 





ele 


eet te ell dias : 
tg 


ae 


ee 

















With FrREeD’K VIETOR & ACHELIS, 














Cotton, Woolen, 
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CAPACITY, FITCHBURG, 
50,000 Spindles. MASS, 

















COMBED —— a canpep 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—Single or Twisted. 





THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Milis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpool Tapes a Speciality. 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


FIRE HOSE CORDS °°" '°"f,°S*2°100biy—ie ibs. without a knot. 
COTTON WARPS ee — ieee ee ow yarns» Jeached or colored. 
CLAZED YARNS rere "Trhote and sewing threads 
UNIVERSAL WIND aad a or colored — 3 inch | to I2 Inch traverse. 


Dyeing facilities are new and best quality work guaranteed. We are prepared to dye yarns for other parties, 


WHITTIER MILLS, Chattahoochee, Fulton County, Ga. 














ogra“ paeseqsssssss 
ay 


arege abet eases 
F 


“Carded. and i Golored Cotton. 
; Mixing with wool 
Cotton Warps andYarns. -\- Novelly Yarns. -- *" machined, or in Roving. 
In Gray and all Colors, Single or cs in Various Patterns, : 
two or more P’ bs and Cable Cord Se and pistes 


[LF "Monaas-Prrs HK: Wiont-Turss-W:CGonrery Ad? ain enna saindianorehardan Mass. 
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Seuthera heute yarn, flower grades :— 

Ce is cn Bares va nvvss coceeuihehanns 
Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 

SG. Bo dec be Gr cde te 6c un de Vewonenes ane 19% 
FE ndudesececate ucts neevases ding bey eanee 20 
IAG. cdeetaURe Tobe c ike sca cnncekcceseee Peres 2014 
16's ee eee 2a i ean ii ta Oi — 
20's and gre Seuuhas cancce mee 
Lower grades Eastern yarn:— 

6's and 8's PTUTT CTT TOT eT CC 184 
ee ce Vouk bends eR kp el nike eens bine ad 44.6000 Renes 19 


Rise %c. per number to 16’s. 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 


20's and 22's Se ee ll 


TRY oun 


i». | Silkine, also Lisle Silk 


FINISH 


—FOkh— 
Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black, Harsh Colors, 
and Fibres. 


0. K. SOAP CO., 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 


BS UO Te SOR oasis cde cas Nes eiseeawees 16-17 
“Ce hf eee Pee ee he ee ee eee 17-174 
re O- GUO scccedisceeees eS 


BB veiteessKatees ' an ak eee ee 


BOD accccccsccccccsces coe 22 
i, erie ace urs exe h te UReh vee 8 Ra ee 26-27 
MRM Sov usivinvs sass casi scexnelacedaneeeanel am 
PAE 353 Fe ican be deen anee nbeseende-gauly ame 
SOE 55 Ss Ska ae. so os es ee 
FSM Siwkis cas dav enero es Ondavinn dh ven eGhebes 17 
OFA GREE ccvccevnss rere me 
Warps (mostly Southern) — 
DRO EE abs thon as is ashe se hiss thanane 1914-20 
Me aed a ent mde SAKE An eGR 
SAO, dda Peancedecuda des atesve eveueune pes eee 18 
16/2 . 1814 
ON I PO Ee eT e ye 19 
24/2 21 
GEE oc tcdunsccencececadccvccetentheneseseseasues 28 
Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors):— 
WS Se SO i kd ve kenenndcauces eeomewanan 194-20 
BO UO WEG: aca eocerndauantneksandnesereuee’ 20-21 
ee 4 Oe Ty ee ee ee ee er ee a 


Silver and jaeger, 1%4c. over white. 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white. 


+ 
> 


Worsted Yarn. 





Spinners of Bradford spun yarn are not busy and 
all salesmen are working hard for orders. They 
are looking forward to next month and hope to 
secure some good orders for the heavy weight sea- 
son. The light weight season has been a disap- 
pointment so far as the weavers of fancy worsteds 
are concerned. Some of the weavers, by reducing 
wages, secured a fair run of orders; other fancy 
weaving mills secured orders in large quantities 
for cotton worsteds and again some weavers se 
cured orders for mercerized worsted cloth, making 
fancy worsteds by piece dyeing. All the buyers 

























RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 


Commission Merchant, 


COTTON YARNS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


114 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











































LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 
Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 





Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


DEXTER YARN CO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and Skeins; on 
Beams or Spools, Single and Twisted, 
Cable Cords and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, . . R. I. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 


Fancy Hosiery Yarns 
IN ALL COLORS 


New York Mills, Oneida Co., New York 
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ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 






















ee ne 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, YA R N S 


On Cop or in Skein, for 
Weaving and Knitting Pur- Sell Direct, 
poses, in White, Naturaland 

‘ancy Mixes. Office and Millis, Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland 8St., Phila, Pa. 











POCASSET WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 


OFFICES: 
Sth Floor, Banigan Building. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ee, eae ee a ee 














CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns—White or colors, 
in skeins, on spools, cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


Novelty Yarns—of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only manufacturers in the 
United States making these yarns from the raw material to finished product and 
making yarns only. 


Genapped Yarns of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For Braids, ete. 
DYERS OF YARN AND SLUBBING. BRISTOL, FR. I. 








French System. B, F, BOYER coa., Bradford System. — 


oO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, N-. Jj- 


| PINNING MILLS CO., 
RICHARD CAMPION, || “ee 


Selling Agent for Woolen Carpet and Rug Yarns, 


BRISTOL WORSTED MILLS, Wool Scouring, Carbonizing, Garnetting, 
HIGHLAND WORSTED MILLS, 
¥ | 1631 No. Second Sy PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Worsted Yarns ENGLISH-GREENE CO. 


wai — Commission Merchants, 
ALL QUALITIES AND NUMBERS. 


m AM 
17 Bank Street, eee tes tan,” 
PHILADELPHIA, _ PA, 
























300 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Consignments Solicited for Southern Mi! 
Liberal Advances Made and Sales Cash« ed 
Promptly. 
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RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 





SHOWING 





CHART 


of cloth established prices for cloth above which 
they will not go. impossible to comply 
The weavers are getting but few orders and this whatever 
absence of demand is not only in men’s wear busi of the pocket of the 
ness, but also in dress goods. The dress goods run his mill. 
manufacturers seem to have forsaken worsted yarn The present condition 
and are now running their mills on woolen yarn 
and fancy novelty yarn. 


The bunting manufacturers are 


1 


getting but few are running very close 


for yarn. The shutting 
a demoralizing effect on manufacturers who are 
salesmen are met on all hands The 
On the other hand’ ginning to get orders. 


normal demand. 


running and the 
with demands for lower prices. 





orders for cloth and are curtailing their orders if a demand comes for 
down of mills is having have hard work to turn 


with these 


concessions are 


oO 


spinners of French 





the high prices asked by the wool dealers makes it 


demands, and 


being made come out 
spinner in his endeavor to 


f business might change 
almost any time as it is an undoubted fact that the 
buyers of all classes of manufactured commodities 
to their requirements and 
cloth, 


manufacturers will 


out orders even for a 


system yarns are be- 


Much yarn is being sold 













































SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


In White and Colors. 
A. T. SKERRY & CO., 47 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 





MOHAIR 
KNOTS AND 
YARNS FOR 


LOOPS, 
FANCY 
DRESS 


GOODS & CLOAKINGS. 





MOHAIR TOPS 4 
AND 


YARNS FOR WEAVING 


LUSTRE YARNS 
FOR 
SERGE LININGS 


ALPACA YARNS 





f ESR | wee aeal ti 








QUEENSBURY MILL 





re’ 


HAIR 


WORCESTER 


MASS. 


SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
YARNS 
FOR ZIBELINES 


DRESS GOODS YARNS 
KNITTING YARNS 






/— WORSTED YARNS 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS, 


ALL EINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods 


USED FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, IN THE HANK, OR ON CONES, FOR 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE. SILK FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
MADE TO ORDER. 





Mills: SOUTH MANCHESTER and HARTFORD, CONN. 





SALESROOMS: 


477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
929 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 239 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 





WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 











Speed & Stephenson, 


E. C. HARPER, weneves ana woolen 


WORSTED and WOOLEN YARNS, A BFRCIALTY. 


ALSO TOPS. 
purcanumeammentitegubdaper. 170 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 
395 BROADWAY, rer. seze NEW YORK. Long Distance Tel. 4168-2 Main.. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, es 
Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


229-231 Church St. 
Write for Prices and Samples. George W, Zhapin PHILADELPHIA 
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both for immediate and future delivery. The 


hosiery manufacturers are placing their usual 
orders for next year’s business beginning January 
Ist for May and 
June, and the secure his 


orders now is liable 


deliveries which continue until 
spinner who does not 
to be 


beginning of the year 


without business at the 


Prices are being shaded to secure business 


although prices are higher than one year ago 


The French spinners are also securing many orders 
a 24 


some- 


for rain cloth yarn. This yarn is made from 


worsted twisted with a 1/80s cotton and 


times the demand comes fora I, 
with No. 


this yarn now 


35 worsted twisted 


There is a big demand for 


and it will be 


120 cotton 
more in demand the 
next year. 

There is talk about the Pres 


tion and many other reasons are 


now idential elec 


given as to why 


bad business may be expected, but one thing is 


the buying of yarn has been much curtailed 
supply 


certain, 
and the of cloth has been much reduced. 
The can the 
market much longer? 


question is, buyers hold out of the 

It is the impression of the trade that the present 
light weight season will not amount to much. The 
ideas of cloth lowest point, 
while the ideas of the wool dealers who sell wool 
to the spinners are at the other extreme. 

A certain large weaver had a chance to figure 
on a big line of worsted cheviot cloth and named 
a lower figure as he 
His price cents per 
for cloth at the The buyer 
laughed at the price quoted and said that he could 
easily buy the cloth for 75 cents per yard. On the 
other hand the spinner who made a price to the 
weaver on the 1/4 to 3/8 Blood yarn out of which 
this cloth was to be made, 


buyers are at the 


secure the 
yard 


anxious to 
87 1/2 
weight. 


was 
business. was 


desired 


when he tried to secure 
a low price for the wool out of which to make the 
yarn, was met with the that the wools he 
desired were fact 


story 


very scarce In certain cross 


JENCKES SPINNINC CO., 
Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. Co. 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *°° V.o27Sr" ters. 
Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton Yarns, | 
Cotton Cloth, | 
Silesia, Sateens, | 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS 


AND 
ihe 


nes” _WARPS 
LUZERNE COTTON YARN (CO., 


MERCERIZED YARNS. 
Mercerizers, Dyers, Bleachers and Coners, 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


American Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED and CARDED 
COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 


For the 
Underwear 
Trade. 





40’s and above. 








Seren wall len hdente. 
ARNOLD B. SANFORD, 
PERCY H. de MAURIAC, 
67 Chauncy St., Boston. 


240 Chestnut St., Philadephia. 
108 Franklin 8t., N. ¥. with James Talcott. 


Pres. and Gen, Mgr. 
Vice President, 
OFFICES: 





WEIMAR BROS. cats Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Double & Twist and Roving Twists in 
Black & White and other combinations, 
Randoms, 


ha. es 


Colors 


and Mixes. 





SALKELD & BRO. 


66-72 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Woolen=« Merino 
YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICFH. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS Co. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Phila. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 


1 to 10 Runs, at reasonable prices. 


All Wool, Mohair and Wool Spun or Mixed Cotton and Shoddy 
arns, in white, gray, and colors, 


Dress Goods Yarns a Speciaity. 
E. M. ROCKWELL, - - LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 











Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 


Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 
223 and 225 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
WMH.H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. 
Carbonized Stock FLOCKS 


. 
a Specialty. 
M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 


ED. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 








RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., MAX°FAcTURERS | 


. Shoddies .. 


Of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Speciality. 

New York Office. 

U0 DUANE STREET. 


| heavy weight season. 





RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. | orders taken out on 


bred wools were being returned to England and 
were being sold at a profit there. 

In the meantime the weavers are placing but 
few orders. Although the present season for light 
weights has been a bad one the coming heavy 
weight season is liable to be a great improve- 
ment, but the weavers are placing no orders for 
future delivery as many of the weavers lost money 
last year by buying yarn for anticipated trade 
which did not materialize. Tops manufacturers 
are not busy but being so near the raw material 
the nrices for new lots are necessarily fully main- 
tained. We quote as follows: 


I I, 85-6 bibtex cc bUReKe ever eceds 
2/40’s XX Delaine . 

2/40’s Half Blood 

2/20’s Half Blood 

2/36's % Blood 

2/26’'s % Blood 





Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners continue busy even though in some 
quarters there is a slacking up of orders. For in- 
stance, among the French flannel manufacturers, 
the demand has fallen off as is the custom this 
time of the year, and spinners have been laid off 
from this work. On the other hand certain dress 
goods manufacturers who never before have used 
woolen yarn are placing large orders both for 
fancy nub yarn as well as straight, all wool yarn. 
This yarn sizes about 1 1/2 run and weavers are 
having trouble in getting orders filled promptly. 

The men’s wear manufacturers continue to buy 
much wool spun yarn to displace worsted yarn 
and this demand will continue during the coming 
Many weavers of worsted 
cloth are using more wool and shoddy yarn than 
has been the case for years. It is, however, a 
noticeable fact that orders are only for immediate 
requirements and not many mills are anticipating 
future requirements. 

Dress goods manufacturers state that they are 
using this yarn because the trade demand cloth 
made from woolen yarn, but they do not believe 
that the demands will last and are in consequence 
ordering accordingly. 

The hosiery manufacturers are using consider- 
able woolen yarn and this demand will continue as 
the season for heavy weight hosiery is now on, 
and the high price of cotton is causing more 
woolen hosiery to be used. The knitters and 
users of woolen yarn are busy and at the same time 
idle. The knitters who owned large stocks of wool 
at the old prices and who in consequence were able 
to manufacture without advancing the cost of their 
are running full get 
who re- 


time and 


those 


products, cannot 


time, while 





RAG AND 


SHODDY MARKET 





T 


be ait a [PER.|MAn.] 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


fused to buy yarn, wool and cotton at the proper 
time are today without orders and are running 
short time and are losing money on all the goods 
being delivered. The cause of much of this is the 
high cost of Peruvian and domestic cotton. The 
advance on Peruvian cotton has been 7 to 8 cents 
per pound and the knitters short of this article 
are obliged to pay these high prices and continue 
to manufacture underwear at old prices, which 
show a loss on every dozen made. 

The manufacturers of balbriggan are much in 
the same condition. The price at which these 
garments can be sold and the cost of the yarn 
makes it a very unprofitable business. Some of 
the knitters have sold a part of their production, 
anticipating combed Egyptian 
yarn. The price is about 6 cents per pound more 
than what they can afford to pay. Some of the 
knitters are using stained combed peeler. What 
the outcome is going to be no one can tell. Some 
of the ribbed underwear mills are throwing cot- 
ton yarn out of their lines and are getting out gar- 
ments made from woolen and merino spun yarn, 
and thereby causing a good demand for woolen 
spun yarn. Thread waste is more in demand, and 
noils are also being used. Lamb’s wool will be 
again used next and prices will 
lower level. The prices, 75 and 8o cents, 
high. The popular prices 
cents per pound. 


lower prices for 


year, reach a 
were too 
from 65 to 70 
are also being used. 


+ 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


range 
Te ps 





Manufacturers have persistently refused to pay 
ked for shoddy, and shoddy dealers 
forced to decline offers on account of 
the high prices at which rags have been held. While 
the quantity of wool substitutes that can be used 


the prices as 
have been 


in light weights is necessarily much smaller thaa 
the amount used for heavy weight goods, never- 
theless there is no question but a much larger 
business could have been done with manufacturers 
of light weights if the concessions demanded had 
been given. Ag it is the market has continued 
dull, although prices have been generally well 
maintained. The decline in the price of some 
grades of wool has made manufacturers still less 
inclined to pay the prices asked for shoddy and 
rags. Cotton waste has declined in price in sym- 
pathy with the decline in raw cotton, and a fair 
amount of business has been transacted. In the 
present condition of the market quotations are 
necessarily nominal. We quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool ............. . 38-40 
White knit, all wool, best, fine serscesigancee 
White knit, No. 2 

Light yarn, extra fine . 
New pure indigo blue 
Fine worsted, new black 
New blue clip, best, fine 
Dark mixed yarn, extra fine soneeeedeed re 
All wool yarn, medium and coarse grades... .15-20 


Oe eee eee eee ee eee 


Merino. 


Fine light, all wool, No. 1 .. 
Medium light, all wool, No. 1 . 
Medium light, all wool, No. 2 
Fine black, all wool 

Fine dark, all wool, best grade 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2.... 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool 
Red flannel, all wool 


Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2. 


DELAINE EXTRACTS. 


Medium light 
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Cotton Waste For Sale. 


Have large lines of Soiled Card, white and 
colored Oily Card and other Cotton Wastes 
suitable for the manufacture of Cassimeres, 
Satinets, Unions, etc. Also Combers and 
other clean Cotton Wastes for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 

CHAS. W. BECKER, Agt., 


Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Address Dept. 7. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton aw Cotton Wastes 


Amsterdam, N.Y., U.S.A. 





COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills foi 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


FRANK B. GRAWVES, 


DEALER IN 





Wool Waste 


COTTON SHODDIES, 
GARNETTED STOCK, ETC. 


68 Broadway, ee ALBANY, N. Y. 





WOOLEN RAGS. 
Regular gray 
Black 
Fancy colors 
Fine merchant tailors, all colors 
Choice light colors 


Fine blues, plain 
Fine dark 
Medium dark 


Serges. 

REI PE a EER ae Oe! oe Seas 
Flannels. 
New scarlet 
New blue 
Cloakings 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 

Soft woolens, best 
Old white flannels 





Old red flannels ..... hicdsdabhapectbeesens 9%-I0 
EAMG WEE TRNGNUUED. 6 o'k0.0'06s co scectcce ere 
oO ey ee saesvenease 6- 
Old plaids 

White stockings 

White hood stock 

Clear hoods 

Red stockings ‘ 

ee os oo cc and oc eres ateCkneel 7-8 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 


| Gray stockings 
| Black stockings 


Knit stock comforters 
Red knit 

Light gray knit 

New light fancies 
New fancies 


Light, fine 

Light, coarse 

ES SE re rer, some Aenea 
Dark, No. 2 

Coarse dark 

NE ee ee ee 

ee A eee ee a 
ND 6 las Suns etinde heldtp de oon 
New black 

Small 

Bunting 


Shear, fine white, all wool 
Fine indigo blue, all wool 
Fine black, and blue, all wool 
Fine dark, all wool .......... wa ith de whe ae wa 5-6 
Gig, EE bo cdc evcceeunced keves eed 3 
o. 1, black, all wool cut 6- 
All wool, fancy, shear and gig 
COTTON WASTE. 
No. 1 Spinners 
No. 1 Machine 
No. 2 Machine 
Machine Cop 


ro. @ Care 5... se 
Yo. 1 Oily Card . 
Jo. 2 Oily Card ... 
Egyptian Card 
Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 
EO PR Pe oe ee ee 4-5 
No. 2 Linters 
White Clips 
Colored Clips 

No. 1 Picker 


DOIG iiss oes ime eeias ve Pian sadeaws 48-50 
Fine domestic 


Carpet (white) 
Carpet (colored) 


¥Y% Blood 
% Blood 
SEE. i cckits sNeSieeewitubves jevsecexacea 23-26 



















DYERS—MACHINERY 


FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 
Dyers and Finishers ° 262.62 Mens Wer 


etians, Armures, Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp 
Linings, Suitings, Clays, Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 















Particular attention given to Fast Colors on Cotton and Worsted Yarns, Slubbing 
and Stock Dyeing. Special Black for the Silk Trade on Fine Cotton Yarns. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


York, Emerald and Adams Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 BROADWAY. 







—_— oe Oe 
eee i ie 


it 

















J.E. BROWN, Mgr. E. P. BROWN, Selling Agt. 


Smith, Drum @Co. _ J. £. Brown Cotton Works, 
acai ikke 4 sete: Finest of Mercerizing, Highest Sik Lusire 


Dyeing Machin 
z. g +4 4 All Skein Work. No Shrinking on 





















FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS Tar@aue or Love ta Welnbt 
Bleaching Machines HOLYOKE, - MASS. 
raat . 





a oe Solis, Boston. 
<<, 77 
SUMMER STREET. 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


ROCK MAPLE LOGS 


For ROLLERS. 




















=, ap 


pea yy ghee tag Sew ey For Hosiery, Underwear, Raw Also Hardwood Lumber. 


ngeing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing 


Machines. E. L. BASS, - Randolph, Vt 


SAVOGRAN a poping 























Cleans Wool, Floors, Asything. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


Address 
Charles H. Heyer 
BUSTLETON, ... ... PENN. 























Established 1898. Incorporated 1903. 


THE COOPER MERC. CoO., 


COVENTRY, R. I. 


Exclusive Trade Mercerizers, Gassers, Dyers and Bleachers 
of Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


Highest Lustre, Permanent Soft Finish, at Lowest Market Prices Guaranteed. 


CONING AND WINDING. WE SOLICIT A TRIAL ORDER. 


Capital $150,000. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO.. 


Manufacturers of 
MERCERIZED YARNS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


MERCEHRiIZERNRsS AND DYERS. 





New York Office: Ontario an 
Room 911 New York Life Building, — . ATOR OS pl 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS w MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





THEODORE C. SEARCH, Pres. 0. W. WHITE, Treas 


THE GOLD SPRING BLEACHERY 


YARDLEY, PA. 


FINE COTTON GOODS A SPECIALTY 





We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton” Warps 


e are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
especiaLty FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. 


GIVE US A TRIAL, 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLKILIY HAVEN, PA. 


COTTON SOPTENERS 


‘“VELVETINE” ‘‘OLIVENE” and “IDEAL” Brands. 
DYERS OF HOSIERY, HOSIERY YARNS, SIZERS OF WARPS, FINISHERS OF COTTON PIECE 
GOODS, MERCERIZERS, etc., will do well to correspond with us on our SOFTENERS, 
now largely in use, and pronounced absolutely the 
BEST ON THE MAREHBIT. 
Send for samples and prices to 
& DILWO RT MANUFACTURERS OF LUBRICATING AND 
LOOS 5 TEXTILE OILS AND SPECIALTIES, 


44 North Delaware Avenue, Philadeiphia. 















DYERS AND FINISHERS 








PENNYPACK YARN FINISHINC CO., 


HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercerizers, Bleachers, Dyers and 
Corzegpongence Coners of Yarns. 


























PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Corres spondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS, Telephone 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 


J . F. DAVI DSO N, Orianna Bleach Works, 
R LB AC H B Fre of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 
Turkish Towels made up to suit the trade and shipped to any 


point. Correspondence solicited. 


2560 North 3rd Street, PHILADELPHIA. 




























Established 1881, 
Peter B. iam, Peter B. fot ape Edw. J. one 


“HOME BLEACH and D DYE Weems, KS, Ine 





SEND YOUR YARNS TO US TO 


Mercerize 


Our process insures Strength, Brilliancy, 


















and Perfect Condition. 


ohe Blissville Mills, inc. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


















DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 





















KEYSTONE Pawtucket Dyeing 9 “s):.r* 
Fast Black Dye Works «Bleaching Co. corron 
YARNS and 
TE ES 2 ee iris een Acne STOCKINET 
. .» Philadelphia. arns. 
— po ae anny eons ie ‘ 232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 












INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
of Cotton Yarns in long or Short Chain War 
AST COLORS, FOR BLEACHING 
D yers and Bleachers : PURPOSES, rena Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 
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NEW YORK anv BOSTON 
DYEWOOD COMPANY 


LEVEL DYEING 


ACID COLORS 
ON WOOL 


Producing Uniform Shades when Dyed 
at the Boil. 


BRILLIANT CARMINE. TARTRAZINE. 
BRILLIANT RED I. AZO ACID BLUE CONC. 
AZO CARMINE EXTRA. ACID VIOLET 4 BN. 
ORANGE CRYSTALS. ACID VIOLET 6 BN. 
FAST YELLOW G. MILLING GREEN B. 
FAST YELLOW R. MILLING GREEN G. 
BRILLIANT MILLING GREEN. 








aitneitiaeeed 








Main Office, 156 William St., New York 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA HAMILTON 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Sole Agent for the Society of Chemical Industry, 
Basle, Switzerland. 


Dyestuffs ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 


and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 
Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUE R. . . . . (to light and washing. 
PYROGEN BLUE B. ... . 


Chrome Fast Black F @ R, Benzyl Blue 
and Blue B W. Fast Colors for Wool. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 








122 Pearl Street, ” NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chieago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
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AL. A. Metz & Co. 


Successors to Dyestuff Department 


Victor Koechi & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


NEW YORK © e 
BOSTON Alizarines 


PHILADELPHIA _ 

PROVIDENCE Aniline Colors 
CHICAGO 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

ATLANTA, GA. Fast Sulphur Colors 
NEWARK, N. J. 


MONTREAL ; 
FRANKFURT 0/MAIN Indigo MLB 








BOSSON @© LANE, 


MANUPACTURERS 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT | B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process.) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener.) 

SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA. 

OLEINE | SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS. 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 














DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone Street, New York. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











BOSTON. 





CHICACO. 





AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO ON COTTON IS 


Katigen Indigo 


(PATENTED.) 









IMPORTERS OF. ; 


ALIZARINE, ANILINE COLORS 


AND 


DYESTUFFS. 











RS ee 


mad 

























MOLT BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE Eee 


ALSO DYERS OF WOOL AND STOCK, YARN AND PIECES, 
UNIONS, ETC. ALL SHADES. WOOL SCOURING. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 
All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
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CEICY ANILINE ano EXTRACT COMPANY 


Successors to JOHN J. KELLER & CO., Inc. 
104 and 106 Murray St., New York. 


AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE 


ANILINE COLOR AND EXTRACT WORKS formerly J. R. GEIGY, 
Basle, Switzerland. Grenzach,Germany. Rouen, France. Moscow, Russia. 


Aniline Colors, Calico Printers’ Specialties, 


DYEWOOD AND SUMAC-EXTRAOTS. 


SYNTHETIC INDIGO, JRG. 





Berl i n An i | i ne Works CHICAGO, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 





Union Colors 


For all Kinds of Fabrics, Dyeing Perfectly Level 
Shades. Aniline Colors for Cotton, Wool, 
Silk, Paper and Leather. 


2 @ 


SEND FOR REC/PES, SAM- 
PLES AND PARTICULARS 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Manufacturers and sole importers of 


Sulphur Black T 
and Extra 2B 


For Raw Cotton, Yarns, Warps and Piece Goods, inde- 
structible by light and acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 


ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 





|oGwoop CHIPS 
r\-{-melele)») 


|OGWOOD EXTRACT 


IS BETTER 


MEMOLIN 


IS BEST 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY 
=) @a\ OO te)-m, 4010) 8 
SILK or LEATHER 


UsED THE SAME AS ANY 
OTHER. PREPARATION OF 
| Tele), 1ele)or 


Do NOT ACCEPT ORDINARY 
elei 4616) 2 an 2 ev ee 
SUBSTITUTES FOR HEMOLIN 


SOLE AGENTS 


THE SELLING COMPANY 


186 FRONT ST 

NEW YORK 
44 5 WATER ST or FEDERAL ST 
PHILADELPHIA “ BOSTON 


Autogene Black 


A NEW DIRECT DYEINC 
SULPHUR BLACK FOR 
COTTON 
Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and 
Strong Soaping. Requiring no fixing 
with Metallic Salts nor Atmospheric 
Ageing, 


SYKES & STREET, 


396 Ailantic Ave., 85 Water St., 215 Chestnut St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
PE in NERC RAE A IAI INET GC AIT ARB 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 
FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. 
| CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. fornesics 


22 Dey St., NEW YORK. 














DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





_Gassella 
Color or Compa 4 


> BY: Ba ay Pe 


“A Artif Cal 


Py C vp tUlits ff y 


\- "> a Ob - @ 24 
=s eh “) eek on 
PHILADELPHIA 

OVIDENCI 

oe UN Fr VA 
VI ee Doe 
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The Solvay Process 
Company, trom mc.” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 





Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, ete. For Silk Makers, ete. 


Sole Agents, WINC & EVANS, 22 William St., N. Y. 





West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd., 


“see LOGWOOD EXTRACTS "2" 


ee W. ” 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, S°t®,A4cENTs For THe 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


"ROUBAIX WOOL 
F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., | ccouRING SALTS 





BOSTON, MASS. | The best scour for wool in the world. 
A perfect solvent of grease in any form, 
ole Agents for the I 
° s can be used on Raw Wool, Yarns, or 
TREMLEY BRAND Piece Goods. 
Does not injure the fibre, and leaves the 


wool clean, soft and lofty. 
T ) e 0 0 ium Sold entirely on merit. Order a barrel 


for trial. 
Purest and Best Made... Will cost you nothing if unsatisfactory. 


Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. L. B. FORTNER. Importer, 
No. 36 and 38 Strawberry St., Phila., Pa 


H. S. VILA, New Vilal Black Extra 


115 So. Second St., Phila., Pa. An Improved Sulphur Black. 


Aniline Colors and Dye Extracts. THELATEST NOVELTIES IN DIRECT FAST GREENS 


Equal to Sumac) 








Ba SR SULPHUR COLORS 


MASS ——-Importers and Manufacturers of ANILINE and 


HAEMATINE EXTRACTS and 


CHEMICALS 









DYESTUFFS 


e BRANCHES: | i 
C Bisc off ( O 139 S. Front St.; Philadelphia. | 
= e ’ 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 





AND CHEMICALS 
















196 Michigan St., Chicago. a F 
88 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. mo Ge Se. ante, Montoeal, i 
. ; 
Pyrol Blacks, Pyrol Brown, Pyrol Bronze, Pyrol Olive, i 
te 
Pyrol Green, Pyrol Yellow, Pyrol Blue. it 
New fast one-dip sulphur colors standing acid, alkali, sunlight, etc. No after treatment required. t 


















THE SHARPLESS DYEWOOD EXTRACT CO., 


Offices: 648, 650, 651, The Bourse, PHrLADELPHTA, 








Warehouse: 22 N. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA, Works: CHESTER. PA. 






MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCWOOD, 


Dyewoods “rustic, 
and BARK, 
Extracts. 


BLACK DYE, 
CUTCH. 
ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE COODS. 


Srareh, Dextrine, Gi aud (le, °7 "mm sr rou °°” 


PAUL BEER, | The. & P. Rothe M'f'g and Supply Co., Ltd 


Coppersmith, Manufacturer of Copper Kettles and DYE AND BLEACH PLANTS 
COPPER LOGWOOD EXTRACTORS (Plain and Jackets) for Hosiery, Underwear and Skein Yarns installed and 
. equipped complete. 




















an 




























a . | Oxidizing, Lisleing and Chroming Machines, Tom-Toms, 
7 Bleaching Kiers, Tanks, Vats, etc. 
Formulas sold for “Sanitary” Fast Black Colors and 
~ Bleaching. 






NORRISTOWN, PA. 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No, 1 and “Selects”? without knots, grades, for 
Copper Steam Pipes, Coils, Dippers, Steam Boards Silk Dyeing. Manufactured by, prices and all information 
and Heavy-Tinned Steam Cylinders, , | from 
831 N. Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA. E. M. HAEDRICH, 
Repairing Neatly Done. 601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., eee Philadelphia. 














> 


a 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 








WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 





TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates an. Sheets. 


. f Superior Quality. 
OUR GUARANTEE : \ Prompt Shipments. 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing and Finishing Machinery. 


PAPER ROLLS, SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
STEEL ROLLS, 


WOOD ROLLS” THE FRANKFORD MACHINE WORKS, 
RUBBER ROLLS. FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 





= 2 
ee 


OF ALL SIZES 


Pine, Cedar, Cypress and 
Southern Pine 
Draw Lugs for Tank Hoops 
GET OUR ESTIMATES 


D. B. STEVENS @ CO., 
145-147 Turner St., Auburn, Me. 





TANKS AND TOWERS 





G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 


Cedar and Cypress Vats, Tanks, Dye Tubs, Round-Back Piece Goods’ Dye Tubs, 
axle’. ” Bleaching Tubs, 

ne Boiling Kiers, 

ocma=| Reservoir, and 


iot- 2: ane, ANYTHING IN 
THE SHAPE 
es ag.) OF A TANK. 














We now have our new 
plant, covering over two 

4+ acres of ground, in com- 
plete running order, and 
can serve you to any ex- 
tent and with promptness 


OFFICE, REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDINC, 


S. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


WORKS, DARBY, PA., P., W. & B. R. R. 











Ask Your Friends.” 


Testimony of Value 


Caldwell Canks 
and Cowers 


After years of hard usage they are as strong and as 
reliable as the day erected. The services rendered 
by these outfits are unequalled. May we send you 
some of our many testimonial letters as well as our 


catalogue and price list? 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., 
BF @eowiewvréedtvie., Ber 
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BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS 


ALBERT B. FRANKLIN, Proprietor 


DUST, HEAT, ODORS, STEAM, SMOKE, 
% : MOISTURE AND GASES, AND FOR ALL 
’ *. oS SURIS OF .. 
~~ a VENTILATION 
165-7 FORT HILL SQUARE ad 
BOSTON, MASS. Mitis, Dvr Houses, Scnoots, THEATRES, Etc. 





Blackman Fans af) Reliance 
With Direct Connected Engines. Is Hot Plate 


ECONOMICAL Syexattox ies) p 
heer, = CSS 


Can be run at any speed and any 
time. No longshafting and belts 


t St . i 
o waste power , For Hosiery and 


For Dye Rooms, Factories, . = Underwear 
Boiler Rooms, or where there vs : 
is moisture or dust they are - Trade. 
the best apparatus ever in- . 

lled | For price and par- 
Sta . ; ticulars address 


E. M. NICHOLS, \@ Wet, CHARLES HART 


639Arch St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. Hedge and Brown Sts., 
Write for particulars. Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


THE G. DROUVE CO. 


BRIDCEPORT, CONN., 


Manufacturers and Erectors of 


SHEET METAL 
> ARCHITECTURAL 
WORK. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THE LOVELL WINDOW AND 
SHUTTER OPENINC DEVICE. 


A line of sash 500 feet long can be operated from one 
station if desired. Adapted to any kind of sash— 
SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, VENTILATORS. 
Correspondence solicited. | Estimates cheerfully furnished and work 
guaranteed, Send for Catalogue. 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








We Admit it IS Remarkable 


But every word in our new circular about the Berry 
System applied to Cloth Dryers, etc. is backed up by the 
mill owners’ own statements. Many of these men did not 


realize that they were not getting the best possible results. 
You may bein an equally contented frame of mind. If you 
do not want to be disturbed from your quiet repose, better 
not read the circular, for it will make you uneasy in your pr netate eeaee a 
mind until you have found out what we can do with BOSTON. 

YOUR dryer. 

















Main Offices and Works A. pa BECKLEY CO. 


senesen—— pase 284 Pearl St., New York City. 


New York Offiee 
cA As 247 Water St. 


ey Southern Office 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Actively represent- a OF ALC KINDS , FOR ALL USES 
iy heptety sopenaens arom Sonor Seve erence eh 
© States and Canada. SMELTING Worx. SLIVER neon 

Manufactures and ey CONCENTRATING wo KS Bc Be 
installs sprinkler foe’ Sera piney’ 
heads,dry valves and 

alarm v“lves. Uni- 

versally approved 

by insurance interests. Write for full particulars, 


Perforated Copper 
THECYPRESS LUMBER CO, vs veer seoee tense tones teres ot nae 


Cotton. Duster Screens, Picker Screens. 
TWO BIC FACTORIES. 
PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 


TANKS TANKS | rectory, cnrwood, now Jersey. 


es LEWIS JONES 
BORSEESS SOUTHER 6014 and Media Streets,.. . PHILADELPHIA. 
Boston, Apalachicola, 


Mass. nog GAS ENGINES {".c!%.., EFFICIENT 








Sie ss BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 
Write Nearest Write Nearest KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE 


Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats aw Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 
Down Towa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. ’ i 3 
Hours from 12 to 1. = or rN 
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McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


IRGULAR RIB KNITTING MAGHINER 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, ete, 


af 
Cy 
way, 


/ 


e s 
£ i‘ 
~ 4 
* 
+ 4 
. | 
me 

+ 

>. = 

| 
> = 
= , 


* 
* 
+ 


. 
































AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 





Acme Automatic 


FOR 
SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY 


yg 





Best method of trans- 
ferring ribbed legs and 
tops. 





Knitter 


ALL 
KINDS AND 
GAUGES 


"— 








Greatest production of 
perfect work at least 
cost. 








— 


All latest attachments and improvements. 





Our new type of machine, just out, having absolutely positive feed 
on pattern mechanism, which is set by dial, and graduated disc when 
changing styles and sizes, is one of the greatest improvements in 
knitting machines for a long time. 


For particulars address 


MAYO KNITTING MACHINE & NEEDLE CO., F*AN*)'Y FAtES: 


Philadelphia Office : Knickerbocker Building, Cor. 6th and Arch Sts, 


We manufacture all kinds of Latch Needles of superior quality. 
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Manufacturers of Mittens 


will learn something EXCLUSIVE, an entirely NEW and 

NOVEL FEATURE in fabric for mittens, by writing at once. 
(Sole agency for the use of this particular fabric may be obtained.) 
Nothing near it ever produced. : 


THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA HAS 
RECENTLY RENDERED A DECISION IN THE CASE OF THE MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 
AGAINST THE RUTH AUTOMATIC KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., AN vf E 5 . 1 E 

‘nesinitinininaiai CHINE CO., AND DECIDED THAT THE 

of one of our NEW PIN AND SLOT CONNECTION, DE- 

machines the am , — aoe eee —s 

following Fe- VISED BY MR. GEORGE W. RUTH,SUPER- 

sults were ob- TPNDENT NE oe ee 

on Nagy ge es INTENDENT OF THE RUTH CO.’S FACTORY, 

in. top was made IS NOT AN INFRINGEMENT. 

every 40 seconds, 

at the rate of 3 

every two min- 

utes or r . e 

every ee ae ‘* We have just been granted the claims 

ever : SANT OW rs ’ 

- any houw for the extreme OPEN WORK in LACE 

un equal t > ala wt : . 

- 7 ° EFFECTS carrying over of more than 
one stitch, the original lace work was 
merely the carrying over of one stitch, 
which of course did not have much of an 
effect. The carrying over of two or more 
stitches is ORIGINAL with our Mr. 
Geo. W. Ruthin Rib Knit Goods. We 
have very BROAD CLAIMS covering 
this distinct feature and will use our best 


efforts to PROTECT users of RUTH 


machines from competition of others who 





may be trying to produce same work on 


machines of other makes.’ 

Orders are now received for the new 
RUTH STOP MOTION and will be 
filled promptly, the trouble which has 
delayed delivery of this stop motion has 


«23 


been overcome. 


The RUTH SPECIAL needles are 
being taken hold of by the trade, and many 


yt alt Bl OF favorable comments are being received 


Ruth Ribber, Ruth Sleever, Ruth pect atane nr acne ona ce 
Splicer, Ruth Automatic’ Stop OF IMPROVEMENTSIN KNITTING 
Motion, Ruth Lace Device, Ruth MACHINES. 


Friction Pulley, Ruth Belt Shift, 
Ruth Needles. 


RUTH AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE CO. sut-v, YORK, PA, 


We have a proposition for ever manufacturer of Hosiery! Have’you heard ofit? Write at once. 








EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 





oh i ear rt 
7 wv = ‘ana’ ' ; eS ry , al = = 1 7 ‘al en -_a° >. : "Sn 

OCCUR TCR CUT A: 
SOIL, SUS TTT EM as SOA CUTTS 


we 


Friedberace Mo, Co. 


ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 


OUR 


Fall 1904 Line 


now ready and being 
shown by our 


Salesmen and at the Mills 
GERMANTOWN, PHILA. 


P. 0. ADDRESS, LOGAN STATION, PHILA. 


BOUT 


93951) 


=4 === 
mini TVV Titi yt Wy ty AYA Wy SS 


iT 
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NYE « TREDICK COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 


UNDERWEAR MACHINERY, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc., Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 





New Improved Sleeve Machines, Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 


For Circular Rib Knitting Machines, 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS: 


606 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


The “INVINCIBLE” 


A machine of the highest 


grade. | 
Practical and Economical ; U utomatic 


in operation. 
A Big Preducer. 


Gauge of machine | va Knitting 


ehanged by simple chang- 
ing cylinders. 


* 
The Invineible METHOD a 3 Machine 
OF TRANSFERRING RIBBED % * 
TOPS is quicker and more Be, | ss 
positive than others. 


No experience required to 
transfer ribbed tops by this 


method. “ie L. mul = er ne 

YARN CHANGED automat- i : Bl cer. 7 or SEAMLESS 
icall i Leken ¥ ™ 
noo ig thout revolving | +e , e HOSIERY 


Write for Catalogue. 


AWE, JENCKES MFC. CO.“ 253533 


R. M. OATES, Selling Agt., HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 





For all kinds and gauges of 
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Hemphill Machine Co. 


-- + BUILDERS OF... 


FULL AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 





rOoR 


SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY. 


Has only 7 cams where 
18 to 20 are required 
in other machines 


One picker does all 


raising and low- 
ering of the 
Needles. 


Easier to operate 
and 


Produces 
More 
Work 


with 
fewer seconds 





Simplicity of Construc- 
tion.—It has fewer parts 
than ony other full auto- 
matic machine. 


Durability.—It is a ma- 
chine that may be run ten 
years and still be in good 


shape to run ten more. 


Economy of Operation.— 
It loses practically no time 
for repairs and the expense 
for parts is practically el- 
iminated., 


Speed.—The machine is 
eapable of running as fast 
as yarn will knit and make 
good work. 


Quality of Work.—Worn 
out needles or sinkers will 
cause faulty work, but other 
causes of poor work are not 


known in this machine. 


Accessibility .—The parts 
are all easy to get at. The 
needles and sinkers are all 
in plain view and can be re- 
moved and replaced in- 
stantly. 





SIDE VIEW. 





We have made some very strong claims, yet we have made none that cannot be proved 
by actual test and demonstration, and manufacturers thinking of putting in more machines 
will find it a good investment to come to see this machine in operation at Philadelphia office or 
at factory, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Factory, Pawtucket, R |. "**™**=3 45 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send tor 


Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 





Ohe American HAnitting 
Industry in 1903 


*| THE AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING TRADE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXICO FOR 1903 
will be sent to any address on receipt of the price, $2.00. 
Contains a List of the New Mills—corrected up to date. 
Has flexible covers so that it may be carried comfortably 
inthe pocket. /¢ zs of incalculable value to manufac- 
turers of MACRINETY or Tt s cate ring to the Kutt. 
ting Trade. . : a: 








Published by 


LORD @ NAGLE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ee ° BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE CHEAPEST and BEST METHOD 


FINISHING RIBBED KNIT GOODS 


OUR HICH SPEED MACHINES. 


mu, 


OO ET RAE 
BLANKETS, SKIRTS or CO 
requiring @ useful and Ornamental Finish, should be finished by some of our various machines adapted for 
ecial purposes and finishes. 


sp 
Send for Catalogue ond Samples, stating the kind of goods to be finished. 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


346 Broadway, New York. HARTFORD, CONN. Bourse Bldg.. Phila. 








Universal Cutter Co. 


45607-4560 SCOTT AVE., s’T. LOUIS, MO. 


FRED BAUMANN, Jr., Eastern Mgr., 467 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


Made to be operated by direct current, 
110 or 220 volts. 













What electric current have you ? 


UNIVERSAL CUTTER will do the work BETTER 
and cut a GREATER quantity of Knit Underwear, 
or Fleeced Materials, than any other Cutting 
Machine on the market. d : ; ; 





Made in 3 sizes Circular Knives:—Gem, 3 1-4 inch Knife, weight 15 Ibs.; Prima, 4 inch 
Knife, weight 24 Ibs.; Giant, 5 1-2 inch Knife, weight 27 Ibs. Two sizes straight or Re- 
ciprocating Knives. Send us sample of material you desire to cut, stating thickness you 
want to cut at one time, and we will advise you as to which size is best adapted to your wants. 
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JAMES TAY LOR, 


835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 





Mayo Acme 334—176 needles. 
New Victors, sizes. 
Beattie & Hepworth loopers. 
Standard button-hole machine. 
Lamb 10 x § aut. border machine, 
Cornely embroidery machines. 
Hosiery presses (lever). 
Screw presses. 
Lamb knitters. 
All makes underwear ribbers. 
Small speed lathe. 
60 Brinton & Co. 3-4 aut. knitters, sizes. 
27 Standard machines. 
6 Union Special machines. 
100 Brooks welters. 


WRITE FOR COMmMPiuiEtTE i187. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 





High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, ete. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 





STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with 
stop motions complete, for 


Ribbed Underwear, Sweaters, 
Cardigans, Cuffs and Anklets. 


The Leighton Circular Machines are the only ones 
which Rack or Shog the needles for fancy borders; 
also built for automatic striping; and with from 4 to 
16 feeds for underwear. 





Also Builders of ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS and LOOPERS. 
LEICHTON MACHINE CoO., 


Manchester, N. H. 








Our 
Latch Superior 
Needles or Sunken 
Rivet Head 
io a Needles 
Knitting 
Machines. poo vh ayant 





in the year. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N.H. 





We now build, with or without differential motion, for wind- 
ing on Bobbins from Skein or Cop, 


THE ABEL WINDERS 


ALSO THE 


Abel Seamers 
and Loopers 


IN CONNECTION WITH OUR LINE OF 


AUTOMATIC RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY. 





LEIGHTON MACHINE CoO., Manchester, N. H. 
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‘EXCELSIOR 





Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. | 


BUILDERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


Advertising Tap 


In using our tape, with ~ name and 
brand on it to tie your see you not 
only turn an item of expense into one of 
profit, but also place your advertisement 
where it cannot be placed by any other 
method. 

It costs no more than ordinary tape. 
Made in various widths and combina- 
tions of colors. Drop us a postal and 
we will be pleased to sent you samples 
and prices. 


G REIS & BRO., 
621 Broadway, New York. 


A. McMICHAEL, 
Machinist, 


Repairs to Hosiery and Underwear Machines, 
Cylinders and Dials of every description. 


FINE MACHINE WORK: 


| 22 Armat Street, near Main, Germantown, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


We HARDEN all CYLINDERS and DIALS 
large and small. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit er Woolen Goods. 
The most reliable machine of the 


Two-Feed 7-8 Automatic for Ladies String ie = Xin on the market. 
Work, also Black Legs with White Feet. i. pie PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 


Regular 7-8 Automatie for all classes of Cot- mt SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 
ton Hose. Special 3-4 Automatic for Wool. | . 5. OnaabOnn & BON 


Allentown, Pa., U. Ss. a | . ‘ ~eaden ea vais 

















rt tt od 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 


3-4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GUAGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7.8 and full automatics. Because it makes as much or more goods 
and better goods, Costs lessfor repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers, Range on Half Hose, from the 
coarsest to 260 needle. 


Exclusive rights to BROWN’S ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT, 
Cylinders and Dials for all size Machines. 127 Bread Street, Phila. 








AUTOMATIC IRONING and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W, CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 








HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE, 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal, 






Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











BOAKDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 









Drying Hosiery 





FOrMS, Boards, 
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AUTOMATIC FIRE-PROOF 


Patented Metal Window 
Frames and Sashes. 


Positively Prevent Fire From Entering Building. Suitable for 
Office and Factory. Insurance Reduced to a Minimum. 
Quick Shipments Guaranteed. I/lustrated Catalogue Free. 


poms METAL SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, 
@ FIRE-PROOF DOORS and SHUTTERS. 


Controlling Apparatus for Monitor- 
Sash. 


~ | DAVID LUPTON'S SONS CO, RE" 











WOLFGANG RICHTER, 


Importer and Builder of 


Full Fashioned Knitting Machinery 


N. E. Corner Third and Creen Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


German Knitting 
Machinery 


For Fancy and 
Full Fashioned Goods. 

















Our Specialties are for Machines for 
Knitting SWEATERS, GOLF JACKETS, 
FANCY VESTS, Etc., in Plain, Honey- 
combed and Other Fancy Stitches. 

Our Steam Power Machines are fully 
{utomatié. One operator attends four ma- 
shines. 

Also Hand Power Machinery. 
Also Underwear, Glove 
and Mitten Machinery. 


K. H. LUDWIG, Hawley, Pa. 


Ve 
TTL 65 iii : 
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OVER 1,400 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


G. W. Payne. G. M. Fanning. 


GEO. W. PAYNE & CO 


(Est. 1865, Payne & Mathewson.) 
Builders of the 


Improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 
Doubling Spoolers, for 

doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one, 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin, 
| Ring Dresser, oe and 
Reei Spindles. op Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, ~. er, Guides, 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

















WILLIAM R. DILLMORE, President. JOHN C. EGLY, Secretary and Treasurer. 


KEYSTONE FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTER. 


The simplest machine of the kind ever built. A small bench machine running with 
a3-dinch belt. Can be used with two cylinders, or transfer points if desired. 
Positive thread splice. All parts interchangeable. Call and see it in operation in 
our offices, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LATCH NEEDLES 


We can furnish you needles for any make of machine that you use. We number 
among our customers, the best known mills in this country. We will be pleased to 
estimate on any line. 


KEYSTONE KNITTING MACHINE MFG. CO,, 2600 North Sixth St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEYFERT @ DONNER “Germany. 


BUILDERS OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


Flat Knitting 
Machines 


(LATCH NEEDLES.) 


This FULL AUTOMATIC POWER KNITTING MACHINE has independent heads; the machines placed on one stand may be 
of different gauge and even different w i th of ne edle-space. The machine can be used most variously for the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of ribbed fabric (1 & 1,2 &1,2 , Cardigan and Half-Cardigan), rib-tops, Sweaters, Ladies’ and Child- 
ren’s Garments, Vests, Jackets, etc. Special sonabracnien for Shaker bodies and plain, seamless Shirts with arm-holes, 


AUTOMATIC NARROWING MACHINES—Own Invention. Patentee and Sole Makers of the “ TEUTONIA,” 
Best and quickest hand-knitting machine for hose and half-hose. Griswold heel, Narrowed toe. 
Sole Agent for the United States, JULIUS MULLER, 132 Melrose Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Full Automatic 
NOPPEN & JACQUARD 
MACHINE 


For High-Grade Sweaters, Jerseys, Etc. 
in latest plain and colored patterns. 


Most durable, simplest construction! Easy to oper- 
ate and adjust! Recognized as the Best in the mar- 
ket. One operator attends to 3 of these machines! 
Only reliable machine for above articles. 


HIGH SPEED! LARGE PRODUCTION! 
IN USE EVERYWHERE! 


CLAES & FLENTJE “otwinxwy” 


Ask for samples and full particulars, State gauge and size you need, 





WILLIAM C. BULL, 
Drying Form Boards 


For Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods. 


LATEST STYLES. 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MAKER OF 


oF EVERY VARIETY. 





Pepper Machine Works 


Lakeport, N. H. 


Successors to 
Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Knitting 
Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper's Flat Ribbed 
Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course 
Machines for Stock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Weit, Loose 
Course and Striping ( Automatic), 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose 
Legs, Wristers, ‘ete, 


Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines, 


ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and 
Leggins. Correspondence Solicited. 


and 


Stanton & Lewis 
CENTRAL STEAM FORGE 


316 and 318 Florist St., 
PHILADELPHIA = oni 


PENN. 





The best equipped shop in the United States 
for the Manufacture of 


Knitting Machine Cylinder 
Sinker Bed from 
smallest to 30 in. dia. of the best steel. 


— Grosser , ji jut 
KNITTING MACHINE 
is the only reliable machine for full- 
fashioned Sweaters, Cardigan or Golf 
Jackets or Vests, Gloves, Underwear, 
Union-Suits, etc., that gives con- 
tinuous satisfaction. All parts are 
A interchange able on our new style. 
The only aut6ématic Mac hine 
> for Jacquard Honey-Comb 
or Seamless Shaker Sweat- 
ers. We have the only first 


the 


Ring Forgings, 





| class High Speed 2 thread Lockstitch Overseamer 


for selvedged Knitgoods, that will sew in Sleeves or 
hem in double Bottoms on Sweaters without pucker- 
ing. ARTHUR MUELLER, 780 Madison St , Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Telephone 665a Bushwick. 
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Germantown Hosiery Machine Works 


Lindley’s New Automatic Power Glove Fingering 
Machine, Cardigan Jacket and Circular Knitting 
Machines for Shirts and Hosiery. 


Cylinders and Dials of all kinds made and hardened. Special 
Machine and Jobbing Work promptly attended to. Also 
equipped to do general repairing of Platt’s Cotton Spinning 


Germantown Skein Winder and Links for Double Ribs 











Machinery. Correspondence solicited. 


GEO. W. LINDLEY, Prop. °cttmanrown, pa.’ 





DRYERS 


Now is the time to fit your 





Drying Rooms. 
*9PBI} 94} 0} Posajjo 19A9 
4941Q 399qQ puv ysadvay> 94} 49Jj0 9A 











Correspondence and Inspection Solicited. 


We are also manufacturers of :— 


Hydro-Extractor Guards, 


Johnston Novelty & Mill Specialty Co, 


Crimping Machines, 


Table Legs, and 
Gusset Cutting Machines. 


No. 115 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y, 





Neck Binders, 


H. C. LONG, New England Sales Agent, Hartford. Ct. 





National Spring-Beard Needle 


MACHINE 
For Seamless Hosiery. 


The only Machine on which the speed is advertised. 


This Tells the 
Whole Story. 
Best re- 
sults guar- 
anteed at 300 
to 400 revo- 
lutions per 
minute, ac- 
cording to 
guage, hence 
the largest 
production 
by 25 to 40 
per cent. 
overal] other 
machines. 
Least cost 
for repairs, 
smallest 
needle break 
age and low- 
est per cent. 
of menders. 
- NATIONAL é “\ ) Fullautoma- 






























ED. 


| | | PATENT! 


\ 

AUTOMATIC ~\ I tic, practical 

} ; KNITTER CO. | hae § double - sole 
_ PHIL ADELPHIA femme and high- 
3 heel splicer. 

Device for 
-producing a 
= great variety 


— 


meof lace ef- 
efects, with 
—no breakage 
of stitches 
and no in- 
fringement. 


= 





For full particulars, call or address 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC KNITTER CO. 


724, 726, 728 Cherry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The 7T,AIVWB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Original and Still the Best. 


Most widely used ; being operated in every Ne 
civilized country in the world. For <) 


description, prices, etc., see catalogue. POA L 
CIRCULAR MACHINES, J 


BID TOF eet es igs , za 



































oo 


LAMB KNITTING ye 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


Jd. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN 
100 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 


ee > Standard Machine 


Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines Superior 


8 1 d 1 1 fi k to All 
implicity, durability, large production, fine wor ° 
are the characteristics of the machines for Others In 


knitting fashioned hosiery made by the Economy of 


CHEMNITZER Operation, 


WIRKWAMREN - MASCHINENFABRIK “ana 


(Formerly Schubert & Salzer) Fabric. 
CSCoHEMNI I Tz, GERMANY. B st 
Representative for the United States, os 
OTTO WALTHER, 591 Bourse Building, Phitadeiphia, Built, 
Easiest 


Best Knitting Machines  Qreratec. 


Superior 
IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION Fabric 
For Hand and Power Driving. eda : 





























STANDARD B, Au- 


High tomatic Double Sole 


and all Improve- 


Speed, ments. 


STANDARD C, the 


Excellent only Automatic 


Heel and Toe 


Work- Changer. 


STANDARD D, Au- 
manship. tomatic Striping 


Machine, none other in the market. 









Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines. 


prerywnersin vors: g0,000ssehiees=i. STANT)ARD MACHINE CO 
8 


«CLAES & FLENTUJE, 508 Ludlow St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Muhithausen , Thur, Germany. * Estimates Furnished for Complete Hosiery Plant. 
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L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES | 1-Day, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. |» an <a 


looking for the machinery 








at that will give the best re- 
PAGE NHEBDLE COO., ; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| meet the keen competition 
LATC H N E E D se E S — Ta among the knitting manu- 
st] / 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. | facturers Succe ssful 


sults, to enable them to 








CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. f 
Agents: J. E. Woo hen, 100 Twenty-second Street, Chi », Til. I] ones are buying the 
Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. pines . bas ~ ste _ Stre pet, New Y« —¥ "Somes i} 
Taylor, ‘335 Arch Street, adelphia, Pa. 1| 
| Hh Patent Vertical Dryers. 





. i] Made and sold only by 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, | | = i ae 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - ™N. Y. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 
NEEDLES 


(Patented May 6, 18v0-) 


All Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN, | 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. —sonexixs eros. trey, ney. 


The best Hosiery Needies in t WwW 
pore! Mos n the Knitters, Wiaders, Burrs, Attachments. 


Utica, N. Y. 




















Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. Beatties’ 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. ‘PATENT LOOPERS 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co, 


FREEMAN BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Latch Needles 


Harmony Block, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





SS eeeieeneeeeaal 


Wm. Beattie 
& Son, 


COHOES, N.Y. 


— 





An Illustrated Cata- 
logue will be -sent 
on application, 
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WHILLCOox & GIBBS 
SOVERLOC KK’? 


(TRADE MARK.) 





For 
Trimming, Seaming (or 
Hemming or Overedging) 
and Covering Raw Edges 
of Knit Underwear and 

Hosiery 
in 
ONE OPERATION 
and for making 
‘““Overlock’’ Corded Edge 
on Lace Curtains, 


Silks, Ribbons, etc. 











Trade Mark Registered 


GENERAL OFFICES 


TEMPORARILY AT 


85,87,89 BLEECKER STREET, 


CORNER MERCER 
‘FRCER NEW YORK. 
BRANCHES: LONDON, PARIS, MILAN, DRESDEN. 


Business Estab. in 1859 


Machine. 


(Pat. April 5, 1892.) 


Patent twice upheld by the U. S. Court of Appeals, 





WARNING! 


Manufacturers and deal- 
ers are warned that not 
only is the ‘*Overlock ”’ 
Machine fully protected 
by patents, particularly 
our four patents of April 
5, 1892; one of May 26, 
1896 and one of August 
11, 1903, but the edging 
products are also pro- 
tected by patents of 
March 10, 1896, Dec. 26, 
1899 and August 11, 1903. 














WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Until completion of the 


New 12 Story Fireproof Building, 
658 BROADWAY, Corner of Bond St. 
THE OLD “‘ WILLCOX & GIBBS ’’ CORNER 


where we were located for 
thirty-five years. 





CELEBRATED 
BRAND 


fae 


«TRACE MAAR+ 


LACINGS 


Fer Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 





FOR OVERSHIRTS 
LACINGS UNDERWEAR. 
Tipped and Tasseled. 
Hepner & Horwitz, 30 Howard St., N. Y. 





AFAST FAST-BLACK 


I offer to large and important establishments, a process of dyeing fast 
blaek on hosiery. It is superior to the best European processes. It is not an 
experiment—a few of the largest knitters in the U.S. are successfully using it. 


WE GUARANTEE 


A Deep Shade of Brilliant Blue Black 


An Average Natural Gain of 
Weight of 10 per cent. 


A Cold Process, insuring 
Maximum Strength and 
Softness. 


Quickest, Safest, most Re- 

liable and Cheapest Pro 

| cess, without the Need of 

| Skilled Help to do Perfect 
\ Work. 


Guarantee 


CHAS. E. WILD, 








FAST, FAST-BLACK. 


Guarantee Fast to Wear. 
= “« ‘* Exposure, Light, 
Gas, Etc., Etc. 
Guarantee Fast to Perspiration, Acids, 
Ete. 
Guarantee Stainless, no Crocking. 
“ Free from Lint. 
“ * ‘ Bleeding, Wash 
Proof. 
Guarantee Strongest Fibre, 
- Pure Dye,. Free from all 
Impurities. 
Guarantee Unaffected by Repeated 
Washings. 








A Thorough Oxydation, Dyeing Through 
and Through the Fibre, so Essential 
to Wearing, and not only 
on the Surface, Like on 
Sulphur or other Di- 
rect Blacks. 


Guarantee Such Uniformity as to Avoid 
Pairing of Goods at All Times 


Lansdowne, Pa. 
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Do you use this.Collarette Finish? 


Union Special Machine Style 12700 | 


Stitches lace on opposite sides of ribbon 
and covers raw edge of web in one operation. 











This is the only machine that will stitch the lace to the garment and 
position the cross bars of the lace. If you are not satisfied with your 
present methods and want to reduce cost, and at same time improve it 






quality, write us for samples and information. 


Union Special Sewing Machine Co. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. AMSTERDAM, N.Y.  COHOES, W.Y. ST. LOUIS. CINCINNATI. ae, 


B MACHINES AND PARTS oa 


We keep in stock a full line of parts 
‘ and repairs for the N. H. BRUCE 
Band Folding and Cutting Machine, 
Rib Cutter, Neck Marker, Eyelet 
Machine, etc. FOLDERS and GUIDES. 


THOS. KENNEDY & SON, COHOES, N. Y. 


















BONNAZ a 
MACHINES a 
—— ror @ i 


“HOSIERY * 
EMBROIDERY Wa 


Of All Descriptions. 


















Automatic or Hand 
Operations. 






PARTS AND SUPPLIES. 
SOLE AGENT— 


JOHN FINK, - 201 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK CITY, 





a ee en 
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Perfect Fast Black for Hosiery 


The ‘‘Dubois’ Sanitary” Oxidized Fast Black Dyeing Process with the 
Lisle Thread Silk Finish, Patented March 17, 1903, and 
The “‘ Dubois Sanitary” One Dip Fast Black in 
i Powder Form, Leads Them All! 


i This isthe most reliable dyeing formula known to fast speeds. Chain and sprocket wheel drive with double clutch to 
black dyers. It has been adopted successfully by many lead. start and stop. Very strong for heavy work, also built for lisie 
f ing mills. It always gives uniform shade, oxidizes well thread finish, 

, and the fabric is almost as strong as though dyed with di- ALSO NOTICE: - That My One Dip Sanitary Fast Black in 
; rect colors. Most important of all, it gives’ a fine lisle Powder Form is the same black as the Sanitary Oxidize 
Pf thread finish without in the least tendering the goods. Be- Fast Black Process mentioned at the head of this adver 
# ware of cheap fast black formulas, which are sure to be tisement, and is a long felt want among the trade, particu 
2 dearer in the end, larly for small concerns whose production would not 

The costof the Dubois black, the best in the market, is warrant the equipping of an Oxidize Fast Black Dyeing 


















very reasonable, as low as $1.40 per 100 pounds dyedin ordi- plant. 
nary black for cheap trade, and not over $2.50 per 100 for T his One Dip Sanitary Fast Black is dyed in the open or. 
FI the very best black for high grade goods, guaranteed to be dinary dye tub at boiling heat in one hour, then washed 
j ungreenable to acid tests and wear, Manufacturers of knit and softened, if desired, as is done with all other direct 
goods, hosiery and job dyers take motice that I am pre- colors for cotton hosiery, and has the advantage on the 
pared to give licenses with full instructions for producing other direct blacks to allow the production of any shade 
pi isle thread finish (processes patented March, 1903) on any desired from a jet to a very blue black, and matching well 
: kind of direct colors or fast black, either before or after | the oxidized aniline black. 
| dyeing or bleaching. | The cost per 100 pounds hosiery dyed with this black is 
Sulphur and diamine blacks particularly are so much | from $3.50 to $3.80 according to amount of softener used. 
improved after having been lisled by my patented pro. | This One Dip Sanitary Black is positively guaranteed to 


1 cess that they look just as well as aniline oxidized fast be ungreenable to acid test and wear and leave the fabrics 
| black, and yarn costing 17 1-2 cents per pound will produce as strong after dyeing as it was in the white, 

as fine a looking fabric treated by my process as the genu The apparatus re quired to start dyeing are but two ordi- 

ine lisle thread at a cost of 34 cents per pound, This is nary wood dyer’s tubs and one hydro-extractor, 
‘ a boon for direct eolor job dyers and bleachers, as well Those wishing to put on their goods so dyed my “ Lisle 
: as for manufacturers of hosiery and knit goods, Thread Finish ” (Patented) can do so by simply adding to 
The license will be given on asmall royalty per 100 pounds. above apparatus one or more of my “ Stationary Oxidizing 
All the machines used for the fast black and lisle thread Machines” (Patented June 10, 1902), and take out a license 












Py finish, also for giving lisle thread finish to direct colors on for the use of my patent for lisle thread finish on vegetable 
% bleache «di or unbleached goods are of my own invention, fabrics, which will be given free of charge, and all you will 
r and are have to pay for the use of the machine and the lisle thread 

PATENTED AS FOLLOWS: finish process, will be but a small royalty for each 100 


June 18, 1901. Rotary oxidizing apparatus. The only machine in pounds hosiery given the lisle thread finish, 
the world that carries the goods while oxidizing and lisling at all Dyers and manufacturers that are far away may procure 
points of the compass. Quickest oxidizer known. a license with full instructions for building the machines 
September 9, 1902. Rotary yarn oxidizing apparatus. Also car- economically, paying a small royalty for the use. I have 





























daa of the compass while in process of oxi- made the royalties low, 80 that ne one may be debarred 
\ a June 10, 1902. A stationary hosiery oxidizing apparatus. Two by reason of the price, but I mean bs | oe pdb my patents 
: | different speeds. Especially constructed for lisle thread finish on and will vigorously prosecute any who infringe. * 
| hosiery or knit goods, equipped with an electric thermometer for Fast black dye and bleach plants for hosiery, underwear 
A the accurate measurement of the dry and wet hot air. and skein fast black yarn dyeing, installed and equipped 
3 December 10, 1900. Stationary hosiery oxidizing apparatus. Two | complete, if desired. Apply vo 


A. N. DUBOIS, or KEYSTONE LAW and PATENT CO., 


2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila., Pa. Betz Bldg., So. Broad and Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 
















Builders of 
Steam Presses, 











Hosiery and 







Ad Laundry 
Oxidizers, Dryers. 
Chromers, --- 
Tom Toms, To! ™ seni a WJ. Complete 
Pumps, Dye Plants 
Extractors. 7 Erected. 








WILRFRED WELLS 


Sole;Manufactureriof the 


CHAMPION HOSIERY STAMNIP. 


PATENTED JANUARY 7, 1896. 
The Only Perfect, Stamp for Hosiery, Underwear and all Woven]Fabrics. BLOCKS FOR'PRINTING HOSIERY. 
505 W. Lehigh Avenue, ° . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHARLES COOPER, — 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring and Latch 
Needle, Plain Circular Machines, Lead or 
Trick Cylinder. Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines, for making Cuffs, Drawer 
Bottoms and Shirt Borders. Spring and 
Latch Knitting Needles, Burr Wheels, 
Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


Branch Shop, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Office, “ The Bourse, Room 435.” 
European Office, 15 Newarke St., Leicester, England, 





















REPAIRS. ' 


Where the Davidson fan is in 









use repairs are practically un- 
known. This is due to the 
quality of the material and care 









used in building. 
























C. J. SIBBALD, General Representative, 757 River St., 
Troy, N. ¥. Telephone No. 547-M. 
G. E. PARKER, Kepresentative, Philadelphia, Pa. | 















—Ta Ea 


Champion Rib Knitting Machines 


For HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


















If you ever use ventilating 







fans for any purpose, you 








Aloo Sewing and should find out about ours be- 
rinimin Mach- 
ines, Crochet and 
Shell Machines, 
and all other Ma- 
chinery required 
in the finishing of 
Hosiery and Un- 
derwear. Com- 
plete Plants In- 
stalled. 





fore purchasing. 
We tell all about them in Cat- 
alogue No. 50 A, which is yours 




















for the asking. 





Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Given. 


















Our New Overseaming Machine. 


CHAMPION MACHINE CO., 


N. W. Cor. American and Diamond Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CRANE MFC.CO. veh" 


Spring Needle Circular 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FAN CO., 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Conveyor System 
for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, etc. 


Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 


This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
handling fibrous materials, and the top is removabie. 

This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 
which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readily be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections, 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., 2tu'won:s° Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS, 


WATER WHEELS 


FOR ALL HEADS FROM 3 FEET TO 2OOO FEET. 


Adapted to all POWER Purposes. Easy working balanced gates. We guarantee 
greatest power with smallest quantity of water, at both full and part gates. 


State Head and Power Required. 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


10 to 50 H.P., guaranteeing best gpestiite regulation with highest economy in steam. 
Pamphlet of either Wheel or Engine sent on application. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


WATERWHEEL tentive mits 
GOVERNORS © iwfairoaWor 


We are now prepared to guarantee absolute 








satisfaction. Write for references in your locatity. 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS 


Broadway and Chestnut Streets, AKRON, OHIO. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








AE 


HEATING: VENTILATING - DRYING 
MECHANICAL. DRAFT AFFARATUS 


CATALOGUES UPUN REQUEST 


AMERICLN 
= £ OWRER Os 


DET ROIT 


NEW YORK. CHICACC. LONCON 


en ene eng re: en ge ren qe ree 
EN eye ne sy ee ee 


E 


es a 





Most Efficient ana 


Economical Power 
in the world 


For Textile Mills. 


It has NO EQUAL for Close 


Regulation and Noiseless Oper- 


ation. Send for Catalogue. 





TU RBI NES cries rs 
VERTICAL SHAFTS. 
These wheels are specially designed andadaptedto TEMTILE MILLS 


The records of the Risdon Wheel are not equaled by the records 
of any other wheel. Average of re sults of tests in Holyoke 
Flume: Full Gate, .8694; Seven-eight, .8472; Three-quarter, 8014; 
Five-eighth, .7601. 
RISDON CELEBRTAED TURBINES. ALCOTT HIGH DUTY 
) TURBINE. Unequalled Efficiency, Easy Working Gate. Greatest 
)) Power from a Limited Quantity of Water at Smallest Cost. 
TAYLOR SLEEVE GATE TURBINE, The largest power 
ever obtained from a Wheel of the same diameter. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


RISDON-ALCOTT TURBINE CO. x. ono ows. a. 





— McCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,85 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 


Write for Catalogue if contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 
YORK, PA. 


Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 
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Automatic Cotton Stock Dryer. 


i 


j 4 
MEAL, : ' 
———S——_ my |] 
—SS————_—__ 
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Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, 





Yarn, Cloth, Underwear, Stockings, Etc. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers 


For reducing to fibre Cotton and Woolen 


Waste, 





| NN 


Cloth Clippings, 


v6 


on th 


% yay . ‘ _ - ‘ —= 
ag FB iy ae ” ae : : “ & — 
ALE TOE"G SS Aa —s a .*S 


— 
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Etc. 


4 
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Including Pickers, Cards, Mules, Twisters, 


Warpers, 


Dressers, 


Spoolers, 





Manufactured by 







Etc. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 


& Hancock and Somerset Sts., - PHILADELPHIA, ~~ | 























| his KENNICOTT WATER SOFTENER 

effects a saving of 60% in soap. Has overcome frequent 
necessity of re-scouring and dyeing. Goods now produced feel 
softer, loftier, and are cleaner, brighter and more perfect and 
better appearing than before. They are entirely free from that 
harshness and wiry feeling experienced prior to use of 


softened water. 








KENNICOTT WATER SOFTENER AT THE 
MANKATO WOOLEN MILLS, MANKATO, MINN 


We solicit your inquiry and shall be pleased to forward 
full particulars together with our latest treatise on Water 


Softening upon request. 


Kennicott Water Softener Company 


Department T 77 JACKSON BouLEvARD CHICAGO 


LONDON OFFICE 
29 (;REAT SAINT HELENS, LONDON, E.¢ 
Cable Address, ‘‘ WATERSOFT,"’ Londor 











{JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MACHINERY CO. | 


411 to 421 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Woolen Machinery 


FOR 
Carding, Spinning, Wool Washing, Carnetting, Pickering, 
Burring, Cleaning, Finishing. 


Cotton Batting and Waste Machinery. 


FOR MORE COMPLETE LINE SEE PAGE 59. 


NEW FOSTER GONE. 


wind Pe eae sane 
from > eee, - 

ong from 
Start to Sa ae from 
3 Pos <a" ~ he: ‘ 


Drying, 





Economical - Efficient—Reliatle 


winds, 


THE BUFFALO | .°. JR) wis 


——FAN SYSTEM—— 


8 a ae eS Ghat a The only perfect system of winding yarn 
Tenge for knitting purposes. 
Used by Amertca’s Foremost Textile his 


Mills. Sentbehar List. Over 30,000 spindles in use inthe U. §. 


Buffalo Forge Company | FOSTER MACHINE CO., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Westfield, Mass. 














Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HiGw PRESSURE 


VALVES 4° FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
132 FEDERAL STREET, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. J 

















